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REPORT 


ON 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN BENGAL, 


1870-71. 


Generar Sratistics.~For the first time in the annals of this 
department the returns show a considerable declirie in the number 
of pupils under instruction in the schools and colleges receiving 
pid from the State. There is a small addition to the number of 
schools, which stood at 4,228 on 31st March last, against 4,189 
‘at the same date in the preceding year. There are 39 more 
-achools on the lists; but on the other hand the pupils on’ the 
ros at the end of the year have fallen from 170,713 to 163,854, 
which gives a decrease of 6,839. This is a decline of 4 per cent. 
on the attendance at the end of 1869-70. 
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The following classified table exhibits the returns of the 
in the usual form :— 


Return of Colleges and Schools receiving allowances from the State, 


Bist Marcs 1871. jNamber of | Number of Pupils 


[ 


, GOVERNMENT INSTITUTIONS, 


Collegei—g eneral P^ 
Collage 7 peat including. law departments 


Medical College, vernacular departments 
Madrasahs m ses “w te 
School of Art — .... d i - 
Normal schools for masters ` ES ade 
Sokol for boys histor dass, English © 12 
chools for , higher class, Englis Á 
» bogs middle class, English B 
,» » middle elass, Vernacular =... 
lower clasa, Vernacular ne 
Schoo} for gins, Natives ... - - 


: Private INSTITUTION 3 UNDER INSPECTION-— 


RECEIVING ALLOWANCES UNDEB THE 
GRANT-IN-AID RULER. 


* Colleges—general .., s bes ae 
N armal schools for masters ai ES 
» for mistresses i en 
Schools for boys, biter elass, English ~ " 
» » dle class, English T 
n n middle class, Vernacular . 
».  lewer class, Vernacular 
` Schools for girls, Europeans and other foreign 
Tàcé8 ws, - was 
» » ‘Natives .. de peu 


REcEIVING- ALLOWANCES UNDER 
, OTHER RULES. 


Normal schools for masters ag, Tm 


,' for mistresses one 
Bóhools for "boys, higher class, English wee 
om, » middle class, English on 


x p middle class, Vernacular — ... 
» _ lower class, Vernacular 
Schools for girls, Europeans and other foreign 
races age rss s 
m » Natives .. - P 


* Inclusive of the under-graduate classes at Gowhati, Cuttack, and Chittagong. 
$ Inclusive of the law departments at Gowhati and Cuttack. s 
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pared with the returns for last year, this statement shows 
Hovernment institutions have increased by 11, while the 
; attending them have decreased by 327; that institutions 
ying grants under the grant-in-aid rules have also increased 
.1, but exhibit a large decrease of 4,613 pupils; and that 
is receiving grants under other rules have increased by 17, 
‘a similar decrease of pupils to the extent of 1,919. ` 


le general impression is, that the cause of this discouraging 
F to the advance of education is to be found, in financial 
actions, which put a stop to all new grants for eleven months 
ie year, coupled with the widespread distrust of the intentions 
fovernment i in regard to educational policy, which has every- 
re damped the hopes of the friends of education and enfeebled 
r exertions, and which, in some districts, is reported to have 
amed such exaggerated proportions, that it can-only be fitly 
ribed as a state of actual panic. In the apparent absence of 
other adverse influence of an exceptional character, there 
ms no reason to doubt that the disastrous decline of the year 
rightly attributed to the effect of these two causes combined. 


Income AND EXPENDITURE.— Tho aggregate expenditure of the 

partnent'for the year was Rs. 31,98,821, of which Rs. 13,32,836 

as supplied by private funds, and Rs. 18,65,985 was contributed 

' the State. On a comparison of these figures with the 

»responding figures for the previous year, it appears that the 

Egregate increase of expenditure has been Rs. 33,734, of which 
Rs. 23,526 was provided for by State grants, and Its. 10,208 was“ 
obtained from private sources. But the figures for the totais: 
require a further adjustment on account of an aggregate surplus 
balance of fee income in several Government institutions amount- 
ing to Rs. 20,559.  Deducting this sum from the aggregate of the 
State grants, and adding it to the expenditure from local funds, 
the adjusted accounts show an aggregate State expenditure of 
Rs. 18,45,426, and an aggregate expenditure from local funds of 
Ra, 13,583,395. . 
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> Wig the adjusted figures for the calculation, it appes: 

‘the average cost of each pupil to the State was Re. 11-86-71" 

*eorresponding cost in 1869-70 was Rs. 10-12-8. i 
The following table exhibits the distribution of expenditure: - 


Abutract of Distribution of Expenditure during the year 1870-11 —7 
—O beeen T>, 3, 


EXPENDITURE. L 
2ES,.! 
SOURCE o» CHARGER. EE H 
© A 
FELL 
BY 3 
~ SUPERINTEXDENCE. Rs. 
Direction — .. "- mi 49,337 
Inspection .., asi ati 205,981 | . 
QOVERNMENT COLLEGZRB, i 
Affiliated to the university in arte $06360| | 
Special, , 
Affiliated to the university zt " 
medicine, and engineering 186976] é 
Government Madrasahs 22,506 
GovsgNxENXT SCHOOLS. E 
General, » 
For Boy B— t 
Higher class, English ms 27,900 2,26,208| 497.734 | 13. 
dle class, English 17,724 x 
Middle class, Vernacular... 80,771 | 2, 
~ Lower class, Vergacular 5,674). "à 
-For girls, Natives ai 10,645 B 
Special, 
ATHE Ere ndi, Madi 
i ent, E ; 
College, 31,018 96 
Hindotan department, "T as 
‘edical allege " 01 
Normal Schoola— i 
For masters n? 11,238,110 | 400 i 
For mistresses — .. 916 06 
School of Art is 19,618 61: 
i en ———— sal 
D Carried over 16,00,374 
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tis Tey 1 
mars, EXPENDITURE. nF 
ane te i 
& F 
JA € From Locau Fuss. $: 
" Y 
COST i imperiali Other * 
SUM T | funds Feos and] od, | Total. | F i 
oo oe sources. É 
zt : Ra. Ba Bs. Bs. Rs, 
` ^ Brought forwwd  .. 11,44,384 9,83,044, 72,946 4,566,800 16,00,874 
2 Wa CoLLEGES—AIDED. i 
wie y General. * 
"P. AP tb the university in arta] 24,9001 19,711) 62,877) 82,588 1,07,488 | 8°35 
f 


TE BcNOOLA—AIDED. 
“General. 


f 
i 
wt class, English - 68,838; 7947 64,201] 1,43,734|. 2,02,067 e31 
Adie class, Kn lish ++ | 1,62,654| 1,06,163] 1,73,888| 2,79,646} 4,4:5,200 | 1878 
t Idle class, Vernacular ...| 1,08,700| 64,973| 95,435) 1,50,408| 2,59,108 | , 804° 
ET Vernacular...) 1,19,902| 51,587, $2,448) 84,035) 2,03,037 0:38 


ALES 
toe other foreign 
"p iuf E pe 8, 20,648, ae : HEA ry 
EN | 41,35 5,848 040 ,10, i 
E iti tà Spectal. j inn 
x Ling of D en. E 8,95 ...- 8,528)  8,628| 16,991 52 
fee ni M be E je s” sex “se 3,737] 2,446] 11,760, 14,205) -17,942 |. ‘56 
Af } GovzRNMENT. 
fi as we “Paerah 
- e] 21,245] o — cri aes 21,245 *69 
s ..| 98,236]... iss di assess 88986 | 119 
ls-— 
lish)... 1o877| . Ns lui 10,877 33 
(Bengali and , 
RN 89,880] ...... 83 83 38,893 1:24 
je 7,428| ..... ire NT 7,128 23 
wee m $8,888] ..... i ` 3,336 10 
^ p 17,020 i n E 17,020 3 
4200 .... | cues 4,200 13 
HOLARSHIPS EXDOWED— 
ble in colleges — —— ..] ue fo tesa 6,659 6,059. 6,659 ‘20 
enable in schools 162) .... 162 162 324 "OL 
31,804) .... 8,879 8,879 40,083 1:27 


Total _.,, [18,685,985] 7,24,380| 6,11,456/15,32,836) 31,98,821 


‘GN. B.—Thia table includes the expenditure on the Medical College, which is provided for 
"jj the budget estimates for medical services, and not in the estimates for education, 
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Frxrs.—The fee receipts amount to Rs. 7,41,939, 
Rs, 7,29,649 in 1869-70. ar 
ps — crease is Rs. 12,290, or a lif ; 
Gorermment institutions 404308 than 14 percent, Of the to 
Toted ... T1899 from fees, Rs. 4,04,203 was 
—— in Government institution" 
Rs. 3,37,736 in aided institutions, as noted in the margin. 
The actual expenditure from fees was only Rs. 7,21,38 
difference between this sum and the sum actually received 
viz. Rs. 20,559, represents the surplus fee income obt 
several Government institutions in which the fees are mor, 
sufficient to meet the entire charges, and consequently y: 
surplus revenue to the State. 


Receipts from fees, 1870-71. 


- 


Fee Receipts during the last Five Years. 


GovVEBNMENT AND ÁIDED 
Institutions. |, 


Amount rbalized + | 5,41,869* | 6,01,536 | 6,69,830 
* 
Increase per cent. per annum 2 
on the wees of the pre- j . * i 
“vious year 56:57 11-01 11°35 8 


* Corrected for the short month in this year. 


THE UNIVERSITY. 


. \Eyrsance Examinarion.—For the entrance exami 
December 1870 there were 1,905 candidates enrolled, aga, 
of the preceding year. Of these, 41 did not present themse! 
for examination, 1,099 passed successfully, and 765 failed. 

- Of the successful candidates, 202 were placed in the first d 
sion, 58? in the second, and 310 in the third. The failures w 
most numerous in Eng glish—543; next in mathematica—421; 
the second jasigun gee 02. and in history and geography—23 
It is worthy of note that in addition to English the examinatic 
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er9 distinct languages, 1,131 candidates having taken 
rit, 338 Bengali, 263 Urdu, 84 Latin, 38 Arabic, 37 
Armenian, 4 Persian, and 4 Uriya. This is the largest 
fon that has yet been held, and in tho opinion of the 
e the results compare favorably with those of any former 


Jengal candidates numbered 1,566, being an increase of 

ho number in 1869. The increase in the number of 

al candidates is still larger, 806 having passed in 1870, 

660 the year before. Of the successful candidates, 157 

in the first division, 452 in the second division, and the 

ag 257 in the third division. The corresponding numbers 

J were—first division 143; second division 361; third 

h 156, ! 

‘successful candidates from Government schools were 413, 

an inorease of 88 on the number of last year; while 250 

d from aided, and 206 from unaided ‘schools, the remainder 

isting of 9 school-masters and 8 private students. A classifi- 

on of the successful candidates according to their religion shows 

* 723 were Hindus, 39 Muhammadans; and 43 Christians, while 

D entered themselves as Brahmists and Deists. 

^e details are given in the following tables:— 


University Entrance Examination. 


* 


D 


, BRCEMBER 1870, 


Government schools 


Private schools (aided) ... 94 | g20| 439 
- » {unaided}... 5) 206; 613 
School-masters "e 6 ~ O72 818 


Private students 
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University Entrance Examination. 


NUMBER PASSED. 


DeceussR 1870. pron 
ist 2nd sa fron 
division, | division, | division. 
Hindus E MEET 11 3:9 | 928 | 728} 
- 1 
Muhammadans .., T 73 5|" 9 12 | 89, 
Christians ` .. s 67 16 23 4 | 43° 


Brahmista and Deista 


Juntor Scuotarsurrs,—The 160 junior scholarships an. 
awarded,on the results of the entrance examination were c 
buted as shown in the following table, Government schools gai, 
113, aided schools 21, and unaided schools 26 :— 


, Award of Junior Scholarships. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. a ee 
Br WHAT INSTITUTIONS GAINED. lst grade, | 2nd grade, | 3rd grade, 
Ra. 18 Rs, 14 Re. 10 « 
@ month. a month, & month, x 
Government schools e8 i 
Aided schools. ... "m eran 15 21 


Unaided schools „u 


. Of the suocessfal eandidates 144 elected to hold their scholar- 


ships at Government colleges, 1l at aided colleges, and 5 at 
‘unaided colleges, 
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stribution is shown below :— 


Distribution of Junior Scholarships, 1871. 


From Governm: Moniky Nambak 


WERE MADE TENABLE. ee of X 
payable. scholarships. 


Entrance : 
First E GOVERNMENT COLLEGES, Rs. A. P 
BAI ty College .. — uo ue 600 60 
Hone ege tae ae DS due 600 35 
ollege Vs cet Ws ies -- m 5.00 18 
M.A ghur College ` T Sse - Key. e sesta 500 20 
pur College |... tee 600 1 
Me ie} “ue e 90 ee f 5900 16 
» College ae nee see eee ton PAS 500 4 1 
+ College ses dis ese i "Le 5 0 0 4 
ti School A tee ate WS at m 300 3 
i Schooli ... ET sig ate "aen 8.00 4 
\ ee MÀ 
AIDED COLLEGES. 
*e Church College, Caleutt& ... es ae 0 0 8 
neral Assembly’a College, Calcutta ave | 6 0 0 4 
ndon Mission; College, Bhowanipur tee we 9 0 4 ü 
| UNAIDED COLLEGES. 
weton Collega me e us ae M | 1200 '$ 
, Martiniere College... nan ave T see one 800 2 " 
. Total ... emos Siegen 100 


* The fee is Bs, 12 for all students other than junior scholars, 


ST EXAMINATION IN Anrts.—For the First Examination in 

here were 540 candidates, against 520 of the preceding year. 
jre of these were absent from the examination, 233 passed, and 
“failed. Of the rejected candidates, 230 failed in English, 105 
le second languages, 89 in history, 158in mathematics, and 93 
‘hilosophy. 


the number of candidates from Bengal was 459, against 462 

860, Of these, 185 were declared successful, being 22 less 

the number passed last year. It is difficult to account for 

peni off, but it is certainly not satisfactory, Of the passed 

,didates, 25 were placed in the first division, 84 in the second, 
2 
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and 70 in the third; 142 coming from Governmen 
(against 147 in the previous year), 38 from aided 

tind 4 from independent institutions, while 1, was 4 -y, 
master. In creed, 152 described themselves as Hin 
Muhammadans, 5 as Christians, and 24 as Brabmi, 
Deists. 


The details are tabulated below :— 


First Examination in Arts. 


NUMBEE PASSED, 


Decemper 1870. 


1st 2nd 
division, | division. 


Government colleges... 813 25 45° 
‘Aided colle A "T" 317 ee) 33 
Unaided colle, ME 10 Si 40 
School- pane i we i 19 ie ae 6 


Total 


NUMBER PASSED. 


DECEMBER 1870. 


1st Qnd 8rd 


division, | division, | division. Total y 


Hindus nr ee DI 
Muhsamadans *, LI 


proie and Déíata ... 
Total 


. Benton Scuonarsutrs.—The 40 senior scholarships which! 
annually awarded on the results of the First Arts examinatioy 
under-graduate students in Bengal were all gained by pupill 
Government colleges. 
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tribution is shown below :— 
j Award of Senior Scholarships, 1871. 


7 lst grade, | 2nd grade, | 8rd grade, 
jirerizuzrons GAINED, Es. 83 Rs. 25 , Re. 90 Total. 
per mensem. | per mensem. | por mensem. 
$t collegea . a 10 12 18 40 
nn n eee eS 
Total .. m 10 12 18 40 
Distribution of Senior Scholarships, 1871. 
Monthiy Number 
WHERE MADE TENABLE. fee ol 
f payable. scholarships. 
GOVERNMENT COLLEGES, Rs. As. P. 
College... des e E ies ye 12 0 0 24 
College os m m aes eos T tee tee 6 0 0 3 
ege " oes eae one aon T m 6 00 4 
paghur College .. - Vs w w — 6 00 3 
impur College sis See sac oon we nie 600 1 
3 College ... jaw E E see m Sii; tes 50 0 4 
frit College. v 0 0 0€ 500 1 
mie REO 
Total ... ene brúk 40 


—— ——————À eee tere a 
.A. Examination.—For the degree of B.A. there were 212 
ddates, of whom 84 passed, 123 failed, and 5 were absent. 
‘he passed candidates, 7 were placed in the first division, 35 
iie second, and 42in the third; of the plucked candidates, 89 

ed in English, 22 in the second languages, 26 in history, 90 in 
hathematics, 30 in philosophy, and 68 in the optional subjects. 

: The languages taken up besides English were Sanskrit, Arabio, 
and Latin ; 196 candidates taking Sanskrit, 9 Arabio, and 7 Latin. 
` The candidates from Bengal were 201 against 198 of last 
year. Of these 78 passed—4 in the first division, 34 in the second, 
and 40 in the third; 61 being students from Governnient 
colleges (against 57 of last year), 15 from aided colleges, and 2 
school-masters. The general result is thus less satisfactory than 
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that of last year, when 90 candidates passed, and 15 wa 
in the first division. . 

A classification of the successful candidates according 
shows that 56 were Hindus, 2 were Christians, and 
Brahmists and Deists :— 


B.A, Degree Examination. 


NUMBER PASSED. 
January 1871. 


2nd 
division. 


Government soleas: < 


A ided colle E ses 52 .]| .. 
Unaided co. ke te 2 EE c c 
School- masters , . e 9 mI 

Total "m 201 4 


J ANUARY 1871. 


8rd 
division, } division, 


Brahimnista and Deists ... 


M.A, Examination.—IZonor Degree.—There were 27 candid 
for Honors in Arts, of whom 26 passed ; 2 being placed in the ts 
division, 13 in.the second, and 1l in the third: 11 passed i 
English, 2 in Sanskrit, 1 in Arabic, 4 in history, 3 in mathematics 
4 in mental and moral philosophy, and 1 in natural and physical 
science. Of the 26 successful candidates, 23 belong to Bengal, 
of whom 16 were graduates.of the Presidency College, 2 of the 
Sanskrit College, 1 of the Hugli College, 2 of the Krishnaghur 
College, 1 of the Cathedral Mission College, and 1 of the General 
Assembly’s College. 
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Degree.— For the ordinary M.A. degree, there were 12 
The di of whom 9 were successful. All of these were 
X Bengal, 2 belonging to the Presidency College, 3 to 
vt College, 1 to the Hugli College, 1 to the Patna 
77777 io the General Assembly’s College, and one to the Free 
"lege. 
{AND SrupENTsHIP.— The Prem Chand studentship was 
'arada Charan Mitra, m.A., of the Presidency College, 
} English, Sanskrit, history, and political economy. 
owment fund of this studentship now amounts to 
0 in the 5 per cents., and Ra. 3,500 in the 4 per cents. 
‘AMINATION FOR THE DEGREE oF D)L. anv rug L.L.— 
L. examination there were 83 Candidates, of whom 19 
ithe second division, and 32, who attained only the 
of marks for a license in law, were passed as licentiates.” 
quse 7 of the B.L. regulations, the latter having gradu- 
its, were declared to be entitled to the degree of Bachelor in 
} payment of the usual fee of Rs.30. This anomaly i is 
nger possible, clause 7 having been abolished from Ist 
1871. For the License in Law there were 27 candidates, of 
12 were successful. 
‘following table shows the colleges from which the candi- 


t ppeared, and the number passed :— 


B.L. DEGREE. Licenss IN Law, 


{ 


NUMBER PASSED. 


COLLEGES. 
N umher Number 
Total, (candidates. passed, 

fhampur College. " 1 1 1 4 3 
wea College 4 1 2 3 3 3 
agli College e 9 8 4 7 1 Kesa 
jishnaghur ie 7 3 1 4 8 2 
itna Colle oon QD oes "ep ar 1 este 
tesidency College 1. zi 60 12 24 36 15 4 

Total ... e. 83 19 -82 51 ` OF 12 . 
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Iloxons 1x Law.—One candidate presented himse. 
in law, and passed successfully. colleges 
Mepicat Examrnations.—For the first M.B. «colleges, 
there were 2 candidates, both of whom passed in , school- 
division. For the fist L.M.S. examination there "V4 as 
candidates, of whom 38 passed. and 


For the second M.B. examination there were 2 ca 
whom one passed in the second division. For the scc. 
examination there were 29 candidates, of whom 27 pi 

ExcrNEERING Examinations.—There were 9 cand 
License in Engineering, of whom 1 passed in the fi 
and 2 in the second. 

University Proceepines.—The following notices of \ z 
proceedings and orders are extracted from the annua! 
the Syndicate : _— 


Tagore Tae Professorship.—The Tagore law lectures for 1877 T 
printed, and of the 600 copies for gratuitous distribution by the. 
about 400 copies have already been distributed. The Syndi ` n 
'sultation with the Faculty of Law and the Professor, have decided t th 
Hindu» Law of Inheritance should form the subject of lectures in’ 
and the professor is now engaged in delivering his second course of } 
on Saturdays at the Presidency College. G 

f 


"The following institutions have been affiliated during the year :—~ " 


St. Peter's College, Agra; London Mission School, Benares ... } 
Queen's College, Benares ... ase ss ces a wd 


Entrance: Rule of Age—At page 5 of the minutes for the ? he 

ucspatch from Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India will be fo- 
Suk university and college authorities are requested to uso i 
precautions for preventing the possibility of any misunderstanding on. ` 
part» of native candidates as to the right interpretation of the rule of : 
for admission, Further, it is requested that the university should requ 
candidatos to furnish before admission clear proof of their having attair 
the age prescribed in the regulations. The Government’ of India, in f 
warding this despatch, drew the attention of the Syndicate to these request 
and directed that the measures taken to carry them into effect be reported. 
The Syndicate do not at present see how it will be possible to exact from 
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is clear proof of having attained the prescribed age: but 
poasibility of any misunderstanding as to the right interpre 
tule of age, it was decided that the following instruction to 
thorities should be prefixed to the certificates which they 
? sign :— 
prities signing this certificate are requested to use strict 
v preventing the possibility of any misunderstanding on the 
lidate as to the right interpretation of the rule regarding 
ion, namely, that he is not eligible for admission unless he 
ted 16 years from the date of birth on the Ist of March 


"| year, a petition from the parents and guardians of pupils in 
“ring for the entrance examination was received, in which 
rere urged to abolish the limits of age for entrance candi- 
H ground that it was & cause of hardship to many, and 
‘x a deplorable evil. The Syndicate, after giving the fullest 
‘o all the reasons put forward in this petition, came to the 
k: the best interests of education were promoted byrthe 
Jof the present rule of age, and they therefore declined to 
Eee Senate to sanction its abolition. 
egulations —The revised regulations in law, which received the 
f the Senate on 26th November last, have been approved by the 
puni in Soana, and bave taken effect from ist January 


y changes in Arts Regulations.—Babu Rájendralál Mitra has 
he following proposals to the Syndicate :— 
it some knowledge of the rudimentary principles of natural and 
ence should be required from Entrance Candidates. 
ta higher standard in natural and physical science should be laid 
_yvandidates for the First Examination in Arts. 
, Syndicate have requested the following gentlemen to form a com- 
yee to report on the best mode of introducing the study of natural and 
ical science into schools and colleges in India ;— 


Mr. Woodrow. Mr. Blanford. 
Dr. Ewart. | Mr. Clarke. 


On receiving the report of this committee, the question will receive the 
onsideration which its importance demands. 

Fice-Chancellor's Minute.—The replies of the Local Governments to the 

ininute of the Vice-Chancellor on the proposals of the Lieutenant-Governor 
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of the North-Western Provinces, for giving to those interes 
in the Upper Provinces a more direct influence in the 
university, and for the better encouragement of vernacular 
be found in the minutes of the year. 


The Syndicate, after mature consideration of the many val 
tions which these replies contain, have passed the following res 


(a)—That for the better encouragement of vernacular 
literature, an examination in vernaculars be instituted by th’ 
the plan of the middle class examinations conducted by? . 
sitics, and that regulations for the conduct of this examinatid: 
the Senate for approval and confirmation after the details hay 
by the Syndicate in consultation with the Faculty of Arts 
tional authorities of the several Local Governments. 


(b)--That a convocation for conferring degrees upon gra 
North-West Provinces, the Punjab, Oudh, and the Central’ 
‘held annually at Allahabad. 


` (c)—-That notices of meetings of the Faculty of Arts for the 
all business of importance be circulated to all members, residen(. 
resident, in order that any minute they may forward to the zis 
be laid before the meeting of the faculty. 


The registrar has been requested to make known these resolu. 
local directors of public instruction, and to ask their co-oper 
advice in fratiing regulations for the conduct of the meena | 
culars, After receiving their replies, the Syndicate will submit 
to a sub-committee of the Faculty of Arts, with a view to the 
ofa definite scheme adapted as far as possible to meet thé? 
different provinces in which the examination may be held. TY 
will afterwards be laid before the Faculty of Arts for approval o: 
tion, and in its final form before the Senate for sanction. 


Finance.—A statement of receipts and disbursements, from Ist . 
1870 to 31st March 1871, ia subjoined. It shows that the expenditure } 
exceeded.the receipts by Rs. 3,248-1-5: but that if the sum of Rs. 2,% 
paid om account of medical scholarships, be deducted, the charge of i 
university to Government has been Rs. 760-1-5. 


` To this, however, must be added Rs. 1,136-0-0 on account of printing bill 


which have been adjusted between the Superintendent of. Governmen 
Printing.and the Accountant-Ceneral. 
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RECEIPTS. 
Rs. As P. — Ta. As. P. 
Ordinary 5 xe M . 47,385 13 2 
candidates, | Fees. 
graduates - ation ius ine ate . 19,050 0 O0 
the San: jin Arts... m Vs wa acs 10,800 0 O 
“. mination e E E .. 6,360 0 0 
Colleg A M D ul ec. 1,350 0 0 
Chur imation 4. o4. o 6000 0 
P 7 """fination 4! wb uus 2490 0 O 
ga’ greluse7 .. .. ee 960 0 0 
w Examination is ade REN 100 0 0 
Examination ... we eee jas 675 00 
i First Examination .. e e 310 0 0 
; . Second Examination "m. -— 625 0 0 
«ation dé E m ET 225 0 0 
T Saates eeu 4 — 84 0 0 
H , 
: —— 43579 d'o 
Book Fund. 
he sale of university publications — .. — .. o  . 397 11 9 
i Gown Fund. 
p the Gown Fund "m ,125 0 0 
t Total ... 91,487 811 
ST 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
aanb n.o 0. 0 4 o. 5268 0 0 
gut is a ee a ey 1200 0 0 
ships o us ux ss ss o. 2,88 0 0 
peration to Examiners ie - res 32,379 0 0 
Agencies .., - ee 0e tee .. 6,014 13 2 
—— —— 479849 13 2 
pio the General Treasury, as per sub-tressurer's receipts ... 44,137 11 9 


Total ... 91,487 8 11 


om this balance sheet it appears that the gross expenditure of 


iversity was Rs. 47,349-13-2, and its receipts Rs. 44,137-11-9, 


4g a balance of Rs. 3,212-1-5 as the net charge against the 


e revenues. The corresponding charge last year was 


$,018-6-11. 


3 
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COLLEGES FOR GENERAL EDUCATK 


GOVERNMENT Corrsers.—At, the end of the y»: for honors 
980 students attending the Government colleges a 
university in arts, against 986 in the year pred amination 
is thus a loss of 6 under-graduate students. Ín the g. seðond 
there is & corresponding loss of 19 students; sothat' 1, 58 
there were 25 fewer under-graduatés in the general | 
énd of the year than there were twelve months bé 
an unexpected: result, for which it is not easy \ 
adequate reason. It is only partly accounted for v 
poraneous increase of under-graduates in the engi 
medical schools, which have together 45 more student 
end of 1869-70. Placing this gain against the loss 4 
` general colleges, it appears that there is on the whol” 
of 20 under-graduate students in the present j. 
increase is very inconsiderable when compared wit... 
advances of the four preceding years. The followin} : 
the distribution of the students among the several; 
the last five years :— 


Statement of Attendance in the Government Colleges for Gene, 


Ne 
NUMBER ON THE ROLL ; 


END OF THE YEAR 
GOVERYMENT CoLLEGES—GENERAL. ; : 


: Presidency College as o ct e om 
Sanskrit College n. A u 
Hugli College ^.. .. 
Vacca Collega s a aes 
Krishnaghur College ... a. ses 
Borhamput College n .. "n 
Patha College — .. .. 6 
Calcutta Madrusah ,., 
Gowhati School. ., 
Outteck School... 
Chittagong Sehool 


cooooococooo ? 
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en that in the Presidency College there isan 
udents, at Hugli of 8, at Patna of 19, and at 
On the other hand, Berhampur has lost 15, 
Chittagong 8, Dacca 5, and the Sanskrit College 
aains stationary. 
ile gi E the expenditure in the colleges. 


i 'adid Government Colleges for General Education, 


@. " 
as Cosr PRE ANNUM OP 
e & ExPrNiIXTURE IN 1870-71. BACH STUDENT. 
$ 
: 3 E = o 
"suwMENT Cor. "5 * EE- 
P8 GESEEAR. o fe ag 
i EF Ag | Š 
EB TIENI 
Z fa [2] 


sidency College — ... 48,32 1113108| 164 | 128 | 9293 

nskrit College... — .. 1,755 | 10,629 | 308 60 | 388 
ugli College 41,379 | 41379 | .... . | 309 | 30 
Dacca College... — a 6,716 | 36,032 | 285 65 | 350 
Krishnaghur College 6,640 | 30965 | 215 89 | 9274 
Berhampur College 3,029 | 32964 | 611 62 | 673 
Patna College... 4,021 | 28,768} 386 | - 63 | 449 
Gowhati School... 650 | 5,788} 840 37 | 385 
Cuttack School ... 767 | 6,723} 26% 40 | 801 


Chittagong School - 483 | 2,008| 803 60 | 363 


Total  .. 937 .11,92,182 |1,14,078 |3,06,260 | 205 193 827 


"The total cost per head, which for 1869-70 was Rs. 346, is this 
year reduced to Bs. $27, and the charge to the State has fallen- 
from Rs. 228 to Rs. 205.. This is the more satisfactory when it 
is remembered that the charges «on account of professors and 
principals, for whom the scheme of 1865 provides increasing 
salaries, are now nearly at a maximum. 
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At the Presidency College the average monthly 
increased by 31, and the cost per head to the State 
than in the previous year, the total cost per head hai 
Rs. 847to Rs. 292, and the cost to the State from Rs/. 


Ten years ago the corresponding cost to the State 


The college is without a rival in success and populs 

In the Hugli Colleg the total cost per head | 
Ra. 290 to 309; but no part of this is defrayed f 
revenues. The State expenditure per head has inci, 


by Bs. 58, at Krishnaghur by Rs. 9, at Berhampur by Rs. 
at Patna by Re. 1, andat Chittagong by Rs. 58. It has 


at Gowhati by Rs. 183, and at Cuttack by Rs. 17. 


Considerable fluctuations must always be expected in the 
‘per head in the smaller colleges. The point of main importi 
is the average cost per head of the aggregate number of stude. 


in all the colleges together. 


Grapvars ScHoLARsHIPS.— The seven foundation scholarship. 
of the Presidency College, which are annually awarded to Bache- 
lors of Arts who are prosecuting their studies for the Honor 
Examination in Arts, were this year distributed as follows :— 


Ra 
Sasi Bhusan Mukhopadhyáy, B.A., Burdwan scholar .. 50 
Kunja Bihari Gupta, 3.4 Dwarka Nath EN scholar ... . 50 
Surendra Nath Sarkar, 8.4., Bird scholar .. a see . 40 
Hari Charan Mitra, B.A, Ryan scholar “is 40 
Apurva Charan Datta, B.A., Hindu College foundation shal. 30 
Jogendra Nath Ghosh, z.4., Hindu College foundation ru 90 
Biraj Krishna Ghosh, 5.4. Hindu College foundation scholar ..., 80 


a month. 


- ‘Amen Corr.zaxs.—Às already stated, there is a falling off of 19 
in the attendance at the private colleges which receive grants-in- 
aid, the number of students having decreased from 413 at the 
close of 1869-70 to 394 at the same date in the present year. 

In the Doveton College the under-graduate classes have beon 
abolished, and the grant-in-aid sanctioned for them was withdrawn 


from the end of June last. 


g is the attendance table for the last five years :—- 
ttendance in the Aided Colleges for General Education. 


NUMBER ON THE ROLLS AT THB 


END OF THE YEAR, 
.GE8S~GENERAL, Mosiür 


is. 1868. | 1869. tero uen. 


Calcutta 25 17 

" sis 40 82 

z 97| 99 

, Assembly's vellege, n 102 | 100 
E Mission College, 5 p? 172 
43 


i Mission College, Bhowanipur .. 
Total 


410 | 446 EIE 413 


* Government grant withdrawn from lst July 1870. 
will be seen that the General Assembly's College has lost 
stedents, and the Cathedral Mission College 17 students, as 
apared with the preceding year; while the Free Church College 
a an increase of 17, the London Mission College of 1, and St. 
avier’s College of 4. The four missionary colleges together 
we an attendance of 358, against 381 of last year. 
The expenditure in the aided colleges is exhibited below :— 
Statement of Expenditure in the Aided Colleges for General Education. 


Cost PER ANNUM OP 
BACH STUDENT. 


EXPENDITURB IN 1870-71. 


A1DED CoLL5GES-—GRESNERAL. 


(monthly average). 


Number on the rolls 


endowments. 
From fees and 
endowmen 


From fees and 


] Total. 


weton College, Calcutta - 
. Xavier's College, , sas 565 
e Church € ollege, js 220 
neral Assembly's College, p ... 250 
ithedral Mission College, ,, ... 262 
mdon Mission College, Bhowa- 
nipur as ave one 392 
Total =. 289 


* For three months only. 


The cost per head to the State in the four mis 
is rather less than Rs. 63; last year it was Rs. 67. 


COLLEGES FOR SPECIAL EDUCATIG 


Law Scroors.—The number of students attendin 
was 643 on the 3Ist March 1871, against 670 d. 
last year. The law class of the Chittagong Soha, 
December in consequence of a deficiency of funds , 
shown against it in the table of expenditure are for nine 
only. The usual attendance table is given below :— 


~ Statement of Attendance in the Government Law Schools. 


mi zu 4 
Law CLASSES. fub. 


Rs. 
Presidency College se a. se w 4| 10&6 810 
Hugli College d ese 0 0 € eee |” 5 65 
"Dacca College... — 4. — 2 + ed 8 81 
Krishtaghur College... ue e ae 5 45 
Berhampur College ...— s ous 6 31 
‘Patna College ue tee oes s one ae ' B 87 
Cuttack School "c o 5 9 
Gowhati School se 4. s e e 5 15 
Chittagong School sa  . nee - € 6 " 

Total | es 643 


* Closed on the 81st December 1870, 
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4j expenditure and receipts :—' 
The foll: 


Siia o" tditure in the Government Law Schools. 
ateme 


Cost PER AN- 
NUM OF EACK 
STUDENT. 


NUMBER ON THE 
ROLLS (MONTHLY 
AVERAGE). 


ExpENDITURE IN 


ds 1870-71. 


d. : 3 Ei " 
FEET: * 34 4 E 
gajeg Bal È ES] 5 
Ix TIEF geil ald g ee 
St bo o a o ga g ? E E] 
F i fa 5 alae fa E: 
ed 

Es | Rs. | Rs, | Rs. | Bs. | Be.] Ra. 

f" 258 | 68} 326] .. |17,725|17,728 54 11,919 

pe] 25] 30| 65] .. | 2,085 w | 48 1,021 

Z 23] 39 |] 2,753) 2, S ]44 1,203 

pn 2,400 44 1,005 


2,136 
2,069 
830) 
925 
1,070) 


ase 


1,161 


€31 11,783 [s2503 34,375 8 | 52 | 51 |16,308 


^rplus fee income in five colleges being Rs. 16,308, and the deficiency in three 
i done college being Rs, 1,783, the net surplus is Ra. 14,523. 


1 
table shows that from the Jaw departments taken together, 
ment derived during the year a profit of no less a sum 
is. 14,525. In the Presidency College alone the surplus 
was Rs. 11,919, and there was a surplus of more than a 
.Ad rupees in each of the colleges at Hugli, Dacca, Krish- 
$ and Patna. The total average cost of a law student was 
"and their average payments were Rs. 77. 
CAL CoLLEGE.—English Classes—In the English classes 
"ber on the rolls at the end of the year was 219, against 
. he preceding year.. 
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The usual details are given in th. 
Statement of Attenn. “IY colleges 


MepicaL COLLEGE. Monthly 
Re As}, classes 
Under-graduate class eee ben oes tes ove 5 0 4 9 date 


g N in 
Statement of Expenditure. | 


MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


Under-graduate class 


On a reference to the similar statement for 1869-7 
seen that the inerease of numbers, and the consequent 
the fee receipts, which have risen from Rs. 11,059 to + 
have reduced the charge on the State for each stu 
Tis, 579 to Rs. 518. l 

The results of the examinations of this class have alre 
given under the head of the university. 

VERNACULAR ÜrassEs.—The attendance and expendit 
Bengali and Hindustani classes are shown in the next tabli 


Statement of Attendance. 
Number of, 
MEDICAL COLLEGE. Monthly fee. | on the 
E 31st M 


H 


Mindustani Clas — .. 
Bengali Class... 
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Statement of Expenditure. 


Cost PER ANNUM OF 
. BACH BTUDENT. 


you 


teri rial} Bron Total. imperial] © Total. 
unds. 


funis, 


“899 
108 


34 
180 | 26 | 26 


sd of this year there was a small numerical increase of 
\ classes together as compared with the previous year; 
ini elass having gained 21 students, and the Bengali 
(lost 7 students. This alteration has resulted on the 
; herense in the cost per head of each student, as the 
3 in the Hindustani class are very small compared 
4 the Bengali class. 
the last session 29 students of the Hindustani class end 
~ of the Bengali class passed their final examination and 
-icates. Of the latter 38 belonged to the vernacular 
|, 4888, and 8 to the apothecary class. 
__ unsatisfactory to have to notice that in the course of the 
Z ae outbreak of insubordination occurred in the Bengali 
class, which necessitated the expulsion of five students and the 
infliction of minor punishments on others. 
Crvit Encinzznine Crasszs.—The strength of the engineering 
classes, and the expenditure on them, are shown in the subjoined 
tables :— 


Statement of Attendance. 


Number on the rolla 
on the 81st March > 
1871. 


Presipency CorrEGs. Monthly fee, 


Civil Engineering Department .. 
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Statement of Expenditure. 


Cost- 
6. 


EXPENDITURE, 1870-71. 


PRESIDENCY COLLEGE, 


Number on the rolls 
(monthly average.) 
From fees and 

. fines. 


Rs. 
30,442 | 236 


P 


a 


101 0,565 


nto ee 23,877 
This statement shows that as compared with 
monthly attendance has increased from 86 to 101; } 

cost per head has decreased from Rs. 304 to Rs. 301; 

sponding decrease of cost to the State from Rs. 237 

The priacipal again remarks on the insufficient ai 
provided by the present building for this growing dep. 

Nine students of the 3rd year class appeared at the} e) 
examination for a license, but only 3 passed ; one in 
and, two in the 2nd. Four others obtained certifi 
dinate employment in the Department of Public Work. 
engineers, and 1 as an overseer; another candidate, an-out-» 
who was disqualified for the university license, was award. 
cortificate of assistant engineer. 

The three licentiates received scholarships of Rs. 50 a month 
tenable for two years, and are attached to public works in 
Calcutta to receive practical instruction in their profession. 

The principal’s report gives full details of the work of the year. 

"Bcnoor or Anr.— The following table supplies the usual statis- 
tios for the School of Art:— 

Statement of Attendance. 


Number on the rolls 
(on Blat March). 
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Statement dis 


2 \ Cost PER ANNUM OF 
$2 EXPENDITURES, 1870-71. EACH ETUDENT. 
E 
3 E 
T 3 
„A $ B. f 
2a Š "d & 
28 g g5 g d 
a fa Fa ey E 


Rs. Rs. Rs, 
chool of Art e a 50 | 19,200] 413 | 19,613 


The attendance at the end of the year has risen from 48 to 72, 
and the number of students that have received instruction fore’ 
onger or shorter periods during the year was 112. The principal 
bports that the progress in the different classes has been very 

itisfactory, and that so long as the school is confined to its present 
zale of establishment, he does not expect to be able to show a 
aore flourishing state of affairs than has existed for the last 
;welve months. The course of instruction remains unaltered. 
Some first-rate work has been turned out by advanced pupils of 
“he school to meet various requisitions. Under this head are 
‘neluded a set of water-color drawings of venomous snakes + 
‘illustrate a forthcoming work by Dr. Fayrer; another set . 
water-color drawings to illustrate the pathology of rinderpes 
for the Indian Cattle Plague Commission; a set of pen-and-in 
etchings of the carved ornamentation of temples in Orissa fror 
casts taken by the field party trained in the school two years agı 
prepared to illustrate an archeological work by Babu Rajendral: 
Mitra, and sent with other specimens of drawing, wood-engravin; 
lithography, and modelling, to the international exhibition t. 
Kensington at the request of the Bengal Committee; and, i` 
another line of arts, an excellently finished modol of a meteorit 
executed for the trustees of the Indian Museum for present 
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to the British Museum, which has received high 
Full details will be found in the interestin, 
principal, 

Norma Scmoors ror Teacners.—-The attendance auu | 
diture in the Government normal schools for the traini 
teachers are given in the next tables :— 

Statement of Attendance in the Government Normal Schools. 
Number | Number of st 


Noxzxan Tearing SCHOOLS. of vn the rolls on th 
s institution, |  31et March 1871. 


For Masters. 
Higher elass— 
Caleutta, vernacular wee ive 1 $3 
Hugh, vernacular "e ane m 1 143 
Pacca, vernacular e see sue 1 113 
Patna, Enghsh - ose nee 1 12 
Patna, vernacular ,.. - - H 53 
Chittagong, vernacular ... ES ied oes 1 26 
Mymensingh, vernacular — .., m - 1 43 
Pabna, vernacular iss iss Vu “aes 1 "75 
Cuttack, pendit department ... m on 1 71 
Total w 618 
Lower clasa—- A 
Bhagulpur, vernacular we Em v: 20 
Gya, vernacular ave m vanes 21 
Farneash, vernacular - NT " 11 
Chuprah, vernaculaf w . m w e 20 
Mogullerpur, vernacular. oe e 13 
Gowhati vernacular... os "n 20 
Nowgong, vernaeular - oes m" 14 
Sibsagur, vernacular. owe w tay 12, 
foes Punji, Earnh - ass ae 101% 
an tya, English ... ow dias aes 43 
ps Vaania w * - 73 
Berhampur, vernacular .., ow ae? spe 26 
Jessore, vernacular ... - us Sie 60 
Midnapur, vernacular ... - ru 8» 
Dinajpur, vernacular - ^en ane 43 
Rajsahi, vernacular su oe wee? ane 41 
Rangpur, vernaeular we - = 77 
Cuttack, guru department e" "ue 60 
For Mistresses, 
Dacca, s S ove - 15 
Calcutta - ne — 7 
Tota u "S 726 
Grand total wm tae 1,344 


This includes the whole of the pupils, and not those only who are being trained as 
teachers, 
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Statement of Expenditure in the Government Normal Schools. 


oh 
zu - | COST PER ANNUM OF 
" E ; ExPENDITUBSE, 1870-71. RACH BTUDENT. 
oom 

Normas Traixine ScHooL, |, & 
3.2 $| From | From .|, From | From 
3$ &| imperial} local | Total, imperial} local | Total, 
pa funds, į funds. funds. | funds 


For Masters. 


Bs. Rs, 


Hi jdae—- 


tta,.vernacular ; 39} 7883 
, gl, vernacular "T 1,081 | 10,894 
acea, vernacular ... s. 251 | 10771 
atna, English ... sa due s 2,564 
atna vernacular ... sss 8,497 


shittagong, vernacular 1,733 
4ymensingh, vernacular ,.. ves 2,146 
ea vernacular e ... wei 2,228 
k, pandit department - 5,817 
Total 
188— 
gulpar, vernacular... 
L. MP M 
prah .. one ten ese 
,zufferpur,,, on wee 
whati sos ose tae 
"Song sas ave aes 


~agur... eee * sse 


ra Punji, English ^... 


am, Euglish wgn. 

dwa bo no o 

thay * son ss ees 

380T gy oce I eee 

"Ü d WO V Lus 

jck, guru department... 
or Mistresses, 


» 
a on ose ae 


utta ont sar e eee 
2,404 | 77,712 


8,775 |1,30,026 


, Grand total — 


- 


4s includes the whole of the pupil, and not those only who are boing trained a 

y teachers. * ' 
he number of normal schools has increased by one in conse. . 
nce of the opening of a small normal class for native femalc 


vachers in connection with the Bethune School, Calcutta, 
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Comparod with the returns of last year, the tables show a 
decrease of fourteen in the avorage monthly attendance, and of 
Rs. 3 in the annual cost to Government of each student. 

In consequence of financial restrictions, which make it impossi- 
ble to hold out a distinct promise of employment to teachers 
aftot they have obtained their certificates, most of the schools have 
a much smaller number of pupils than they are intended to 
provide for. They will fill rapidly when funds have been, red 
for a considerable extension of village schools, and a conse nt 
demand has arisen for teachers. 

The returns show that the number of teachors trained in 
the normal schools since their first establishment amox to 
Rs. 3,070. The number contributed by each institution ik n 
below :— l 


Statement of Teachers who kave obtained Certificates from Normal Z 
Schools, 


4 
Names o» SCHOOLS 


Caloutta ' ver. v sa peed wee 
Thagli se ees we ate -— NS 
Dacca — se m " - ave 
Patna o m s. n. 
Chuprab m " * . r 
are ane one . * M 

Purneah s.. s a are aan 
Ghagulpore .., m - m m 
‘Mosuiterpur ave m ov ^ 
‘Now d ’ new se ave aoe vane 
Mh mM wee tee ove w 

Hi A ee ane eee w e 
Pabna ope on ase ses LII 
,Mymensingh . = x: wen 
Chittagon and Comilla —.. P" 
Burdwan toe wee ave eos oe 
Berhampur e swe oer we 
J essoro ve wr we Ate wre 
Midna ur oat cor oe Lad tes 
Rajeah ne ate vet nes “r wee 
Dinajpur m wee ae ane sae 
Rungpur 2 D we p wes se 
Juttack we ae s ost 
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GovEeRNMENT Maprasans.—It was noticed in last year's 
report that a commission, appointed to investigate and report on 
the state of the Madrasahs at Calcutta and Hugli, had suggested 
measures of reform which were then under consideratiog. Thé 
only further step that was taken within the year was the appoint- 
ment of a standing committee to prepare a detailed scheme in 
accordance with the general recommendations of the commission, 
and to supervise the working of it, the executive charge of the 
Calcutta Madrasah being in the meanwhile transferred to the 
pri ‘pal of the Presidency College. The committee was only 
ap in March last, and had not reported at the end of the year. 

iendance and expenditure for last year are exhibited in 
th wing tables:— 
f Statement of Attendance in the Government Madrasahs. 


i Number on the 
Monthly Fees. | rolls on the 31st 
March 1871. 


i 
Madrasah P yo 
pon (Muhammad Mohsin’s) 


Total 


COST PER ANNUM OF EACH 
EXPENDITURE, 1870-71. STUDENT. 


3 
ES 
àp 
Ss Lo] "d 
A 
Ss ag az 
B s5- F 
a SE F 
g 
[E EE IE 
— 2S 2S $ 
A f Fa & 


i . Ra Ra. . 

utta Madrasah | 119 | 13,266 503 | 13,820 5 116 

li Madrasah — .. 48 | ome 8,476 | 8,476 176 176 
Total .. 107 |.13,266 | 9,039 | 22,305 54 133 
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It will be seen that there is & small increase of numbers in 
both institutions, as compared with the previous year, witha 
corresponding decrease in the cost per head of the students, 

Govgrnment ScHoors— GrENERAL.—The two next tables 


exhibit the attendance and expenditure in the Government schools 
of different classes. 


Statement of Atten lance in Government Schools— General, 


Wiper rd TN 
ents.” he 
GOVERNMENT ScHooLsS—GEKERAL. prse £ | ron 
For "E 

igher class, Eagle 

iddle class, English 


Made class, vernacular 
Lower class, vernacular ., 


For girle— 
Natives ... ee ae 


, GOVERNMENT ScHooLs— 
GENERAL. 


Number on the rolls 


(monthly average). 


For bo 

x Higher class, English ,. 
, Middle clase, English ... 
Middle class, vernacular... 
Lower class, vernacular... 


53| 9,500] 911, = 2,26.208) 437,731 
7.233 


Tol .. 


For girls— 
Natives... one ane 


Grand total - 
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The figures here given show a total increase during the year 
of 11 schools, and 890 pupils in average monthly attendance. 
The total average cost of each student has at the same time 
decreased from Rs. 25 to Rs. 24 per annum, the saving being 
entirely in favour of the State, which contributed Rs. 12-8 to meet 
a private payment of Rs. 11-8. The charge to the State would 
be still further reduced if the calculation included the surplus 
fees in the schools which are more than self-supporting. The 
figures, as they stand, compare very favorably with corresponding 

xin other parts of India. 


aggregate expenditure of the State on all its schools 
som Rs. 3,05,451 to Rs. 2,993,965, giving a reduction 
486. 
pber of English schools of the higher class remains 
jas before. So also does the number of English schools of 
"e.dlass. Taking both classes of English schools together, 
“tendance has slightly fallen during the year, 
§ 10,330; the higher schools showing a gain of ‘28, 
Ale schools a loss of 55. There is again a reduction 
) in the total average cost of each pupil in the higher 
n these schools the State charge has now fallen from 
Rs, 22, while the private expenditure has risen from 
L Rs. 23-8. 
f other hand, in the middle English schools the total 
bead has risen from Rs. 22 to Rs. 24 a head, and the cost 
jS from Rs. 9 to Rs. 10. 
‘average strength of a higher English school is 181, and 
aiddle English school 92. 
der the head of vernacular schools there is an increase of 
schools and 929 pupils in average attendance, Of the 
tional schools, 3 belong to the middle class and 8 to the 
ar, the lower class having altogether an increase of 944 pupils, 
i the middle class of 585. In the middle vernacular schools both 
4 total cost per head and the cost per head to the State, remain 
5 
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the same as last year; but in the lower schools the cost per head 
to the State has fallen from Res. 4 to Hs. 3, and the total cost from 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 4. The average attendance in a middle vernacular 
school is about 53, and in a lower vernacular school 31. 

Im the Government girls’ school (the Bethune School, Cal- 
cutta,) the average attendance has fallen from 73 to 61, and there 
is a corresponding increase in the cost per head to the State from 
Rs. 137 to Rs. 164. 

Arwen Scuoors—Generat.—The attendance and expenditure 
in the private schools receiving aid from the State are. 
the following tables :— 


Statement of Attendance in Aided Schools—Generat. 


AIDED Bcmoors--GRXRRAL. 


F. or Boys-- 
Iligher elass, English |... .. "m 
* Middle class, English „e eee 
Middle class, vernacular e se ns oes 
Lower class, vernacular as se 0 ee 
Total 4. w 
For Girle | 


Europeans and other foreign races... ». 


Natives cory 


Total se me on 


Grand total meam 
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Statement of Expenditure in Aided Schools—General, 


AIDED SCHOOLS—-GENEBAL. 


Number of schools. 
Number on the rolls 
(monthly average). 


^ ;"elass, English „ 80 
'sss English ... | 551 
vernacular | 769 
‘yernacular | 2,152 


,02,007| 6 13. 6/18 13 6:23 10 12 
443,200 8 8 Dill 2 4/17 10 4 
32,5808 S 8 8 411 918 2 

H 


Stal... [3,558] 1 


x 
a and other 


i races 18 y 14921 9 53? of 
/ io «un 274}  5,770| 41.367] 69,383 NU d 2- dui è 1055 ] ; 
Total 287 , sada 10 


£07,889 9 0 0 51412 10228 15 3 


T 8 14 47 512 8911 8 


———— LÀ 
14080 610 4) 


i» 


Nee 


w, 


rand tof ae a 


5s include not on the schools which receive prants 
: /grant-in-aid rules, but all schools that receive pyblic 
tin any way from the State. 
ja reference to-the corresponding tables of last year it 
m that there is on the whole an increase of 27 schools, 
‘at the average attendance of pupils has decreased’ by 
e return is still worse for the number of pupils on the 
ithe end of the year, which has fallen from 141,522 to 
4, giving a loss of 6,512. One consequence is, that the cost 
id has risen, the total cost by 9 annas 6 pies, and the cost 
‘State by 5 annas 11 pies. 
.e aggregate charge to the State for all the private sch 
ing aid has risen from Rs. 4,82,360 to Rs. 5,10,407 
ease being Rs. 28,047. 
Inder the head of Higher English Schools there is a lose 
ools and 554 pupils in average attendance, and th: 
aglish schools show a loss of thirty-five et: 
apils. 
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In both these classes there is corresponding increase in the 
cost to the State per head—in the higher schools of Rs. 1-2-2, 
and the middle schools of Rs. 0-14-7. 


The higher schools have on an average 106 pupils, and the 
middle schools 45 pupils. Taking both classes of English 
schools together, there is a loss of thirty-seven schools and 3,558 
pupils. 

In the vernacular schools of both classes taken together, there 
is also a loss of pupils amounting to 1,208; but on the oth’ 
there is an increase of 75 schools. This decrease of pr,” 
an increase of schools is an unsatisfactory feature in i 
tha year. The loss of pupils has been entirely in 
vernacular schools, which show a decrease of 1,311 pug 
‘an increase of 20 mbar]... In the lower class there is an 1 
of 55 schools and 103 pupils but here too fag ipso of 
has not kept pace with the incroii? of seviools. 


In both classes of schools the cost “per head to the Ste, 
than last year. ' The average strength of a middle sol 
and of a lower school 21. 

Grays’ Scuoors.—The girls’ schools have decreased from. 
287, with a corresponding decrease of pupils at the end of the. 
from.7,528 to 6,799. The total cost per head has nevert 
decreased from Rs. 26-8 to Rs, 23-13-93; but the savii 
private expenditure only, as the cost to the State has ris 
Rs. 8-10-1 to Rs. 9-0-5: At the same time, the actual totas 
the State has fallen; the expenditure this year being Re. i 

ainst Rs, 62,295 in 1869-70. — . 

MPARISON OF THE Statistics OF GOVERNMENT AND Å 

Ls TOGETHER FoR 1869-70 anp 1870-71.—The follo.. 

ives the means of comparing the statistics for the last « 
"schools of all classes, arranged according to their eduz. 
"dard, without reference to the official distinction wh. 


Yovernment schools from private schools receiving a 
ite. l 


Satement of Attendance and Expenditure in Government'and Aided Schools together. 


XxrENDITU&Z. | ExbPE5DIZURE. 


Numb Number Number 
Crassus o» Scmoora, |^ USET] on the = -| Crasszs oF Scnooza. Number on the = 
echoola, |, 708 From zom rolle oni rom 
(monthly; ; foes and sala (monthly > | fees and 
1869-70, average), PAPeral endow- RM 1870-71, average). WPiA] endow. | Total 
ge). funds. manta, f : 8°)) funds, enta 


Ra. Rs., Re. Ra. Ra. Es. Hs 
For Boys— For Boys 
' Higher class, English 18,060| 2,70,880| 3,50,301| 6,33,181] Higher class, English 18,124) 2,09,859, 3,09,942| 6,839,801 
Middle class, English 2,8874| 1,064,867) 2,893,531) 4,48,8388] Middle class, English 25,815) 1,70,037| 2,89,987| 4,860,924 
Middle class, verna- i Middle class, verna- 
eular eee - 43,689] 1,60,998| 1,686,634] 3,27,632} cular oe ove 42,963] 1,09,341| 1,79,638) 3,438,879 


Lower class, verna- 


Lower class, verns- 
eular m " cular 


oe eon 


60,113} 1,24,381| 85,230} 2,09,611 


Total .. 1,60,879| 7,16,472| 8,84,374/15,99,846 Total... 1,47,016] 7,34,518| 9,24,607'16,69,2165) 
For Girl or Girls—- 
Europeans and other Europeans and other 
foreign races — ... 25,968} 465, foreign races 13 £55! 18,461] 28,688) 47,149 
Natives E s 6,345] 62,903| 1,03,424| 1,56,327|] Natives ... BA 


'299 7,287| 72,339] 1,29,392) 2,01,731 Total 


Le nd 


Grand total „| 4118 |1,58,166| 7,87,811,10,13,766|18,01,57 


Total ., 


^NOILODuISNI Oridad AO 


Lg 
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This table shows that all classes of schools, except vernacular 
schools for boys, have decreasod in number during the last year, 
and that the pupils attending schools of ev ery class have decreased 
in a still greater ratio. 

The English schools have suffered most, the higher class 
having lost 2 schools and 526 pupils, and the middle class 35 
schools and 3,059 pupils. Altogether we have lost 37 schools 
in which English was taught, and the pupils learning English 
- have diminished by 3,585 in average attendance. 

The middle. vernacular schools have increased by 23, but they 
show a loss in pupils of 126; and the lower vernacular schools, 
with a gain of 63 schools, give only a small aggregate increase 
of 447 pupils, an increase which is insignificant comparod with 
the increase in the number of the schools, and which shows that 
in the lower schools, as in all other classes, there has beon reduced 
attendance throughout th ar. 

The net result is^. a of 38 schools, but a loss of 4,465 
pupils in average t^ dance; while at the same -a the State 
-expenditure haso;PAcasod by Rs. 16, 561, and the 4 t * expendi- 
‘ture by Rs. 26,172. 

. Taking ,the statement for boys’ schools alone, there is an 
inereaso of 49 schools, but a decrease of 3,864 pupils, The 
gains and fosses are thus distributed :— 


The schools connected with colleges lose 100 pupils; the 
central division, undor Mr. Woodrow, loses 24 schools and 1,776 
pupils; the north contral division, under Babu Dhudev Mukhurji, 
gains 25 schools and loses 401 pupils; the south-west division, 
under Mr. Martin, gains 65 schools and loses 110 pupils; the 
north-east division, under Mr. Bellott, gains 23 schools and gains 
634 pupils; the south-east division, under Mr: Grimley, loses 23 
schools and 1,893 pupils; and the north-west division, under 
„Mr. Fallon, loses 17 schools and 418 pupils. 


Mr. Woodrow reports that for the first timo in his division there 
is a general decline in all English schools; that though in 
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vernacular middle class schools there has been an increase in the 
attendance at schools under the management of Government and 
of missionaries, there has been a considerable decline in those 
managed by native gentlemen ; and that, similarly with lower class 
schools, there has been a decline in the schools under native 
managers and in the village pathsalas. 


“ From the table of social position I see,” he observes, “ that the diminu- 
tion is confined to pupils from the lower orders of society, and to those 
whose parentage is not known. There is an increase in the attendance of 
children of the middle and upper classes. These facts, coupled. with the 
facts that the diminution is chiefly in sehools under native managers, and in 
village schools, and that sickness was prevalent in the west of Hugli, lead me 
to think that the decline is due to three causes—partly to sickness in Hugli 
district; partly to the contraction of work under the village school system, 
for which Government is responsible; and partly to a reduction of the small 
interest that native gentlemen felt in the education of the masses. Whew 
the Government undertook to promote the education of the masses by 
compulsory taxation, native gentlemen withdrew the little countenance 
they gaye to the work, and æ falling off of the attendance of children 
of the lower orders, both in English and vernacular schools, was the 
consequence.” 

Babu Bhudev Mukhurji, after describing the state of his 
districts during the year as being one of general prosperity, and 
therefore favorable to the progress of education, remarks that the 
interest aroused by the discussion on public instruction was in 
itself also calculated to promote the increase of schools, but that 
financial restrictions, which stopped all new grants, produced 
disastrous consequences. 

* Could we,” he observes, “have met the applications with new, — ts as ir 
other years, there is little doubt that the year 1870-71 would hav, seen a: 
unprecedented increase in the number of our schools, and the interes 
awakened would have been turned to good account. 

“ But the financial difficulties of the Government intervened. Your lette. 
of the 13th May 1870 came in, stopping all new grants and forbidding appli 
cations for them. Those which had been received were returned, and nev 
applications forbidden. The effect was as might be expected, under th 
circumstances.- Rumours began to Sy about that Government were abou 
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to withdraw from the work of public instruction; that all schools must 
become self-supporting or perish; that the fee rates in them were to be et 
once doubled, tripled, or quadrupled ; and that the retrenchments which had 
commenced with the other departments would at once sweep away the 
department of public instruction. The mischief extended further. Many 
took an impression that not only had new grants been stopped, but that the 
grants already sanctioned were also to be withheld. One deputy inspector 
told me that the bill of one of his schools having been a little delayed, the 
managers had come to-the conclusion that they were to have their bill no 
more. A deputy inspector not having gone to visit a school about his usual 
time, the people had fancied that the education concern had becn silently 
wound up. Another deputy inspector, while exhorting certain people to 
send their children to school, was met by the observation that shortly there 
will be no schools to send children to. A fourth deputy inspector found in 
certain villages where his improved pathsalas were situated, that close by 
them men of the old guru class had set up their rival institutions. On his 
remonstrating with the village people for allowing such intrusion, they 
quictly told him that they were only making provision against the time when 
Government would give up their schools. I had myself to answer some 
inquiries from the managers of schools as to whether or not their bills were 
to be still countersigned. They said they wanted early notice in order to 
shut up in time. Sttch a state of popular feeling is anything but favorable 
to the progress of education. There is a natural indifference, perhaps too 
strongly felt by the Hindu mind, towards things'which are deemed to bo 
not lasting.’ Any doubts, therefore, as to the permanency ‘of our schools 
must greatly diminish the popular interest in them. Erroneous impressions 
with regard to the acts and motives of Government may be corrected where 
they are expressed; but usually they find no expression, and only betray 
their existence in the form of an unnatural indiffercnce to the people’s own 
best interests. A deep-seated feeling of insecurity is at the bottom, and 
every sudden change, or rumour of change, is calculated to call it forth 
and aggravate its evil effects. . The preceding observations will perhaps 
serve to explain how the effects of a year of comparative plenty have been 
noutralized, efid how a year that opened with such fair prospects of increase 
in schools and scholars, has closed with a decrease of both.” 


+. * * * * * * 
“This decrease is partly to be accounted for by other causes than the 


disturbed stato of popular foeling on the subject of education, which has 
been mentioned as a marked feature of the year under report. 
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* (1}—On a re-adjustment of boundaries between the south-west and the 
north central divisions, 17 schools, of which*2 were middle class English, 
1 middle class vernacular, and 14 lower vernacular, were transferred from 
this division to the other. They carried away with them, to the books of 
the other division, 659 pupils who were on the rolls of this division in 
the preceding year. 

* (2)—Another part of the decrease of scholars may be attributed to the 
simple fact of there having been almost no new schools. New schools have 
invariably a larger roll number than schools which have been standing for 
some time. The laxity of discipline, the smaller rates of schooling fees, the 
very novelty of the schools, attract many such pupils to them as drop away 
as soon as the reins of discipline begin to be tightened, the fee rates raised, 
or their collection enforced, and the novelty of the schools wears off. But 
making every allowance for this cause, there will still remain a large amount 
of the decrease to be accounted for.” 

* * * * 

“The table of social position shows a decrease of about two thousand in 
the number of pupils belonging to the lower classes, and affords some ground 
for the inference that the state of popular feeling consequent on widespread 
agitation had something to do with this falling off. My impression is, that 
should the dead-lock to which we have come continue upon us for anf time 
longer, it is the children of the lower classes that will chiefly suffer. With- 
out any increase in the number of schools, nothing can prevent a rise in the 
rates of their fees. But to whatever cause the decrease in schools and 
scholars during the year may be attributed, itis a fact that our operations 
during the year have not expanded: that, on the contrary, they have slightly 
contracted; that there are less schools and scholars in 1870-71 than there 
were in 1869-70; and that the falling off in scholars by 311 per cent. is 
from among the lower classes only." 


Mr. Dellett reporís that the effect of the order stopping new 
grants has been very fatal :— 


“ Taking it in conjunction with the expressed intention of the Government 
of India to encourage lower class education at the expense of higher, the 
people in these parts of the country have harboured the most extraordinary and 
exaggerated notiona of the intentions of Government with regard to educa- 
tion. Reports have gone abroad, not only that all grants-in-aid of education 
were to be withdrawn, but that every obstacle was to be thrown in the way 
of education. So far, indeed, did this absurd rumour go, that in its issue 
of 2Cth August 1870, the Dik’ Prakas, a paper published at Kakina, in the 

6 
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district of Rangpur, and supposed to be inspired by, as it does belong to, 
Babu Mahim Ranjan Ray Chsudhuri, who has shown himself very liberal 
in the cause of education, stated that a fine of Rs. 50 was to be levied for 
every school kept up; and this was by no means a solitary instance of the 
actual panic (for it deserves no other name) which existed. This state of 
things not only instantly, and of course, prevented any applications for 
grants-in-aid being submitted, but led to the closing of schools in many 
cases and the temporary suspension in many more. Myself and the other 
inspecting officers of this. division are looking eagerly for the repeal of the 
order above referred to, since, though the panic has to a great measure 
abated,_there is a strong feeling of distrust abroad as to the permanence, 
certainly of the Government schools, and to a great extent of Government 
assistance and countenance to schools altogether.” 

Mr. Grimley shows that in his division there has been a decrease 
in schools and scholars at the rate of 7 and 8 per cent. respectively, 
and adds— 

* Tt is remarkable that the number of schools abandoned, as well as the 
average number of pupils in the schools that remained open till the end of 
the year, should be the same for this year and last. This coincidence would 
lead us to expect alike equality in the average daily attendance, but there 
has been an exceptional falling off of two boys in each school, attributable 
to the following canses, and more especially to the first:—The inundation; 
the Sylhet pestilence; two rules which have beén put into force for the 
first tihe during the year, the one restricting a middle class English school 
situated within four miles of a higher class school from competing for minor 
scholarships, and the other reducing the limit of the age of boys cligible 
for vernacular scholarships; and lastly, the uncertainty prevailing regard- 
ing the future policy of Government in educational matters.” 

Mr. Martin has no remarks accounting for the general falling 
off of schools and pupils in his division, but incidentally he 
appears to attribute the decline to the stoppage of new grants and 
to the prevalence of epidemic fever in two of his districts. 

Mr. Fallon makes no comments on the losses in his division. 

COMPARISON OF RESULTS IN GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
OF THE HIGHER CLASS. ~ Taking the higher schools as a whole, the 
first place must be ‘assigned to those under the direct control of 
Government, which have always beon, as they ought to be, the 
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most successful of their class at the great annual examination 
which gives entrance to the university and determines the award 
of Government scholarships. With few exceptions, it is only the 
great private schools in and about Calcutta that yield results at all 
approaching those obtained in the collegiate and zillah schools 
throughout the country; but many of these metropolitan schools 
are large and excellently managed institutions, and take a high 
place in the general competition. : 

At the entrance examination of December 1870, 68 aided 
schools passed 230 candidates, and carried off 21 junior scholarships, 
and 33 unaided schools passed 206 ‘candidates, of whom 26' 
obtained scholarships. Altogether, 101 ‘private schools passed 
436 candidates and gained 47 scholarships; while at the same 
time 37 Government schools passed 413 candidates and gained 
113 scholarships. 

The results are shown in the following table :— 


Statement showing the results obtained by the schools of the higher class, 
Government, Aided and Unaided, in 1870-71. 


Number of 
eandidates who 
gained scholar- 
ships. 


Number of can- 
didates who pass- 
ed the entrance 
examination, 


BcHoors oy THR Hinere 
Crass, 


Government schoola 


Aided echools—- 
Christian e «s sus] se |o 0 e d] m 
Missionary .. snu e e il 87 J | 
Native |. e 2 6e 67 198 21 
Unaided schools— 
Christian 2 el oe 4 24 5. 
Missionary u my e 12 107 n 
Native e u 2 n o 17 75 10 
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Minor AND VERNACULAR ScHOLARSHIPS.—The annual scholar- 
ship examinations bear a most important part in the educational 
machinery of Bengal, providing an effectual stimulus to exer- 
tion amongst the students throughout the country, and improving 
the character and standard of instruction in schools of all classes. 
The higher scholarships are awarded, as already noticed, on the 
results of the university examinations; while the lower scholar- 
ships, minor and vernacular, are competed for at great depart- 
mental examinations conducted by Boards of Examiners selected by 
the inspectors. The minor scholarships are open to pupils of 
middle class English schools, and are tenable for two years in 
schools of the higher class. The vernacular scholarships are open 
to pupils of middle class vernacular schools, some of them being 
tenable for four years in schools of the higher class, and some for 
one year in normal schools for the training of teachers. 


The minor scholarship course includes text-books in English 
literature and grammar, elementary Sanskrit grammar, history of 
India, geography (including general geography of the world, 
physical geography, and the geography of India), arithmetio (the 
whole), algebra (the first four rules), Euclid, book I, popular 
elements of natural philosophy, and some short text-books on 
elémentary political economy and the preservation of health. With 
the exception of two papers in English literature and grammar, 
the whole of the examination is conducted inthe vernaculara of 
the candidates. 

‘The vernacular scholarship course comprises text-books. for 
literature and grammar in the several vernaculars, and vernacular 
composition, with history, geography, arithmetic, Euclid, natural 
philosophy, political economy, and preservation of health, as in 
the minor scholarship course. The whole of the examination 
i conducted in thé vernacular. 


At the last minor scholarship examination there were 768 


candidates, of whom 495 passed and 90 obtained scholarships. 
While the vernacular scholarships were competed for by 2,093 
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candidates, of whom 1,574 passed and 433 obtained scholarships. 
Tho details are given in the following tables :— 
Abstract of the Award of Minor Scholarships for the year 1870-71. 


Number | Number Number 
of who who gained 
candidates. passed. { scholarships. 


Inspectors’ DrvisroNs, 


Central division ... .. sse e ee see nee ane 198 144 25 
North central division... ses eot 199 165 18 
South-east division sse se me e me mom 143 m| cs 
South-west division se see a. eee see sse serus | 180 67 13 
North-east division s.. 4. ome me oe ore oee 22 20 7 
North-west division ... .. sss see sen tee n 29 22 6 


who gained 
scholgrships. 


Central division e eas” ose ses oos bee ooe 438 349 59 
North central division... ose nl ses 2e 405 300 50 
South-east division sa se ave s 282 180 70 
South-west division ee se se see aee ls sevens 508 348 84 
North-east division — ... se ane "e" 220 199 90 
North-west division ... e sue ase ose n ee 239 198 80 
Total .. ..| 200 | neys | 43 — 


These figures are a convincing proof of the vast effects produced by 
these annual prizes, which go far towards supplying for Bengal 
the ^ great educational ladder" which Professor Huxley has 
eloquently advocated for England, “ the bottom of which shall be in 
the gutter and the top in the university, and by which every child 
who has the strength to climb may, by using that strength, reach 
the place for which nature intended him.” 
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Femare EpvcarioN.— There is nothing new to record regarding 
the state of female education. - The adult class established in the 
Bethune School, Calcutta, for the training of female teachers, has 
not attracted pupils, and can scarcely be said to exist. The great 
natural obstacles to the success of this class have not been lessened 
by the conduct of the present lady superintendent, who, after 
holding the post for more than two years, has recently announced 
that is religious convictions make her reluctant to give ‘instruc- 
tion to adult females in the secular elements of education, while 
she is debarred from imparting to them the precepts of morality 
under the sanction of the Christian religion. “There is little 
doubt," remarks the inspector, “about the fate of an institution 
in which the conscientious head believes success to be a sin ;" and 
he very pertinently adds, “It is unfortunate that the religious 
scruple was not felt before the appointment was accepted.” 

Of the female normal school at Dacca, the inspector reports 
that the number of pupils has decreased, and that he anticipates no 
success for it unless it is established on a much larger scale, and 
the management transferred to a school mistress. 

The Chandranath Female Normal School jn Rajsahi has secured 
a competent European head mistress, and now contains ten adult 
pupils. The local committee of public instruction is reported to 
take much interest in its welfare, and the inspector is of opinion 
that there are no immediate obstacles to prevent its success. 

The ordinary girls’ schools have decreased in number, and the 
attendance at-them has also fallen. Nor is there any reason to 
hope that tlio schools have improved in efficiency. Mr. Woodrow 
hdwever expresses an opinion, from facts within his knowledge, 
that the Gause of femalé education is slowly; though steadily, 
alvancing, and Mr. Grimley’s remarks point to the same conclusion. 
Mo is of opinion— 


That female education cannot be forced, and that we must look to the 
educated natives to initiate all progressive measures, without whose thorough 
support Government attempts will prove abortive. Such support will be given 
as soon as it is the interest of the educated classes to give it, and not till then. 
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However, the existence of the Zenana Education Society in Dacca, the desire 
springing up among the educated to have educated wives (the married have 
commenced instructing their wives, while the unmarried, to quote the 
deputy inspector of Dacca, “ in their selection of brides have come to consider 
beauty without education defective”), the encouragement given generally to 
female authorship, the manifest pride a husband takes in his wife's literary 
productions,—these are all indications of the direction in which the disposi- 
tions of the educated classes are tending as regards the edacation of their 
wives and daughters.” 

GRaxrs-1NsAID.—The budget orders PE this depart- 
ment at the end of the first month of the year necessitated the 
immediate stoppage of all additional grants-in-aid. Up to that 
time. the number of new schools for which grants were sanctioned 
was 41, their aggregate grants being at the rate of Rs. 12,168 per 
annum. While two institutions already aided had obtained 
augmentation grants at the aggregate rate of lis. 72 per 
annum. 

On the other hand, grants have been withdrawn in the course of 
the year from 87 schools to the amount of Rs. 19,209 per annum, 
and 75 schools have had their grants reduced to the extent of 
Rs. 4,842 per annum. 

Casual grants for special purposes have been sanctioned to the 

extent of Hs. 4,930-10-6, distributed amongst 11 schools. 
' Further details will be found in the subjoined tabular state- 


ments. 


Statement showing the grants drawn during 1870-71 by private institutions in 
operation on the 31st March 1871. 


] Number Number Amount of 
GRASTS-IN-AID ÍxsTITUTIONB, ot Government 
institutions. | students, grants, 
- Rs. 
Under ME Ded bodies — xis Ve 362 12,285 83,128 
„ other Christian bodies aye teat 84 2,031 98,218 
» Native managers ws — . 0 ann aoe 1,306 60,816 2,804,468 


Total... 1,701 75,133 4,068,44 
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Grants to Additional Institutions, 


"n 


Number Amount of 
grants per 


Crass og IssyrTUTIONS. of 
institutions. ensem, 


Rs. 

English —— .. Middle class s s 18 „420 

Bcuootrs POR Bors i Middle class S 18 295 
Vernacular... 

Lower class ae as 2 RE) 

: Middle class 4.  .. 0 0 2 265 

ScHooxs FoR GiRLs 
: Lower class... eas sis jae! es 1 30 
Total... 14. 1,014 


Augmentation Grants, 


Number Amount of 


Crass OF INSTITUTIONS. _ of grants per 
institutions, | mensem, 


Es. 
. English, middle clasa "— 1 4 
Scnoots For Bors f R ! 
Vernacular, middle class „i 1- E 
Total - 2 e 
Grants Cancelled, 
a Number Amount of 
Crass ov INSTITUTIONS, grants per 


[D 
institutions, menam, 


Rs. As, P. 
English .. ...  .. te ate 83 7e3 13 0 

Benpors vog Dovs ` 
i i Vernacular |. 5 0 0€ 45 7210 0 


ScHoon& FOR GIRLS. | m “9 117 0 0 
" m—— MA! 


7,800 13 0 
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Grants Reduced. 


Crass OF INSTITUTIONS. of grants 


: Higher class ; 10 100 0 0 

English E dle clasa a 23 186 8 0 

ScHoors ror Boys i: 1 Middle class es 28 84 8 0 
ernacular ... Lower class NX 12 27 8 0 

ScmoorsFoR GIRLS .. - Middle clasa Ks I i 4 o 
Total - 76 403 8 0 


Special Grants Sanctioned as Donations. 


Amount of 
grante 
insti Cie: sanctioned. 


Crass oF INSTITUTIONS. 


Rs.«Às, P. 

Scuoors vor Boys | Laien c me iE ; sea A s 
SCHOOLS FOR GIBLS se ence teks 1 892 10 6 
; ME i 

Total asd ll 4,930 10 6 


THE WORKING OF THE GRANT-IN-AID System.—The stoppage of 
all new grants, and the discussions of the last two years on the 
working of the grant-in-aid system, have had the effect of concen- 
trating the attention of the inspectors on the state of the schools 

Ay aided, and the means of correcting the disorders discovered 
vem. In this respect the check to all extension of operations 
10 doubt been attended with some beneficial results. 


'r. Martin remarks :— 


$ing the year, as there was no opportunity of extending operations, 

Thole time of myself and of my deputies was taken up in looking after 

mg schools, and trying in every way possible to improve their condition. 
7 
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In the case of grant-in-aid schools we have tried, as I believe successfully, 
to have the letter of the rules more strictly attended to. Whenever it was 
found that the people could not pay their quota, the grant was either with- 
drawn or reduced, and at the same time every exertion was made to ensure 
greater regularity in the payment of teachers. Whenever there was delay, 
letters were written by me to the managers, telling them that they were 
risking the forfeiture of their grants, and demanding immediately a receipt 
from the teachers for their salaries to the end of the last month. Iam 
glad to be able ‘to say that, as a rule, all arrears were at once paid and the 
receipts forwarded. Whenever masters whose appointments had not been 
sanctioned by me were employed, I required a report from my deputies; 
and if they were pronounced unfit, I immediately insisted upon their dis- 
missal and the appointment in their place of competent men ; whilst sanction 
was given to the entertainment of all teachers who were considered fit for 
the posts. By such and similar proceedings I believe I have placed a great 
majority of the grant-in-aid schools on a better footing at the end than at 
the beginning of the year. I think that but little fault can be now found 
with the grant-in-aid schools in this division, and that in more than nine 
out of ten, the rules are adhered to th the strictest manner. In the caso of 
aided village schools it has been our endeavour to interest the people more, 
and to stir up thé teachers to increased exertion. Where it was found 
impossible to secure a fair attendance, the school was transferred to some 
village in the neighbourhood, 


Babu Bhudev Mukhurji reports :— 


With a view to improve my relations with the aided schools under my 
inspection, I issued the circular quoted below :— 


The secretaries of aided schools are hereby requested to be so good as to 
observe the fow following rules in the management of their schools :-- 


1)-—-Every appointment made by the secretary is to be reported \for the 
approval of the inspector. No appointment will be valid withou 
approval, 
(2)-~Every dismissal made by the secretary is to be reported 
inspector, with a voucher in the handwriting of the person dismiss 
the effect that he had been paid up in full to the day on which the nod 
:dismissal was served, 
- (3)—A list of holidays to be granted during the next twelve month 
‘the specification of duties, to be sent in for the approval of the i ins}, 
during the month of January. 
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(4) Every leave of absence granted by the secretary to be reported 
for confirmation to the inspector. No leave will be valid without such 
confirmation. 


I hope a clear definition has been made in the above of the powers 
which the managers and the inspectors are severally to exercise over 
schools receiving grants-in-aid. The managers know their own powers, and 
know the inspectors’, and a mutual good understanding will I hope be the 
result. There have not occurred more than five cases in which I have had 
to hold out the threat of stopping the Government grant to a school. The 
complaints for non-payment of arrears of salary were altogether six in 
number; and in three out of the four of these cases which have been 
already investigated, the teachers, and not the managers, were found to be 
in fault. I shall give an account here of one of the above three cases. A 
teacher had lent money to certain ryots on the estate of a zemindar who 
was also the chief manager of the school in which he was employed. 
Having to resign his appointment, the teacher wanted to recover the amount 
he had lent to the ryots from their landlord, and complained to this office 
for arrears‘of salary to the amount which he had lent. On inquiry it turned 
out that there was no privity whatever of the zemindar in the transaction. 
The zemindar, however, did pay up the amount of his loan to the 
teacher, when the deputy inspector interceded for him. My impression 
is that the leniency of the department to the teachers (ità^ own 
creatures) has at times made it unduly harsh to the managers of 
Schools. There are bad managers, but their number has been always 
small, and it is getting smaller every year. The number of bad teachers 
has been always large, and it is still larger than the number of bad 
managers. On a dispute for arrears of salary between the managers 
and teachers, I take strongly to the side of the latter. I never tell a teacher 
to fight it out at a court of law. I would much rather sue the manager 
myself. But I can have no patience with that spirit of insubordination 
and disrespect which makes some of our young men, with a smattering of 
English, look down upon the managers and treat them with scant courtesy. 
The teachers should know that the managers are their masters. Nothing 
ought to be done which would excuse them for not seeing this clearly, 
The managers receive Government money on certain express conditions; 
and it is the business of the officers of Government to see that these con- 
ditions are observed. It is my duty to make the manager of a school 
under my inspection pay the teacher of his school in full. T should shirk 
my proper work if I told a teacher to go to a court of law to recover the 
arrears of his salary. That may be in certain cases the only resource left 
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me; but my long experience in the department has convinced me that 
cases of that type, in which a court of law is our only resource, can never 
occur if attended to from an early stage. Nothing could bring down the 
value of appointments in the aided schools more than the impression that 
the inspector would leave the teachers to the delays and harrassments of 
the law courts. I dwell upon this point at some length, not because I have 
had to act often during the year on these convictions, but because I feel 
that I shall have to speak for the last time on this subject. Even suspicious 
cases of under-payment have greatly declined. 


Mr. Grimley, c.s., writes :— 


The views put forth by Babu Bhudev Mukhurji in his report for 1869-70 
coincide with the result of my short experience of the working of the 
system. The defects of the system appear to me to be in the main due to 
the fact of its never having had a fair start at the commencement of its 
operations. I find that the managers of the aided schools, with few excep- 
tions, have vague and indefinite notions of the exact nature and extent of 
their duties and obligations, from want of having been properly instructed 
therein ai the time the grant was originally conferred I have met with the 
case of a zilla school local committee also managing an aided school, being 
in utter ignorance of the conditions of the grant. Ifthis happens in towns, 
what may we expect in small mofussil villages and hamlets? As a remedy, I 
should firs& begin with the deputy inspectors, some of whom require the 
teaching just as much as the managers; and after well instructing them 
in their own and the school committee’s duties, should send them forth 
to repeat the lesson to the managers. No new grant should be sanc- 
tioned without the production of a certificate signed by the managers 
&nd the deputy inspector, that the former fully understands what is required 
of them by the conditions of the grant. There should be a strict enforce- 
ment of the penalties providedin clauses 9, 10, and 11 of the grant-in-aid 
rules, on a breach ¢ occurring, and the names of the persons concerned should 
be published in the official Gazette and the local newspapers. On the dis- 
covery of an abuse of the rules, the deputy inspector ‘should at once pro- 
coed to the school and hold a quasi-judicial inquiry, taking down the state- 
ments of the witnesses and the parties concerned, which he should forward 
to the inspector with an abstract of the case and his own opinion. There is 

little use in the deputy inspector's reporting abuses unless they show 
promptness in getting out the facts. At present there is generally a delay 
of three months between the first and the final reports of irregularities 
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committed in the management of schools The delay is fatal to the proper 
correction of the case, as it affords the managers opportunity for adjusting 
matters in such a way that by tbe time the inspector interferes all evidence 
of the irregularity has disappeared. The inspector, who is regarded more in 
the light of a friend than an inquisitor, can do very little, when on tour, in 
ferretting out abuses without weakening the influence he possesses in the 
district. The chief power in checking breaches of the rules, therefore, rests 
with the deputy inspectors, and an intelligent exercise thereof, in the 
manner advised by Babu Bhudev Mukhurji, would, I am convinced, go a 
great way to ridding the grant-in-aid system of the defects which now 
impede its successful working. 


Mr. Fallon, in a special report on the subject, writes :— 


While no branch of the administration under the best system practicable 
can pretend to be absolutely secure from fraudulent misappropriations of 
public money in various forms, there is reason to believe that the amount of 
fraud which occurs, or is likely to occur, in the disbursement of the educa- 
tional grants, is very inconsiderable, both absolutely and in comparison with 
the aggregate value of the good results which it yields. 


During the nine years I have been connected with this division, no 
teacher of an aided school has ever complained that he had not received the 
full amount of salary which the managing committee were pledged to pay 
him. The only complaints sometimes made referred to arrears of salary. 
But the Arrears, due to failure of subscriptions or delays in realizing them, 
were freely admitted by the managing committee; and, either the Govern- 
ment grant was not drawn at all, or it was proportionally reduced according 
to the aggregate of private contributions. 


Altogether, even if the system of payment by results was not liable to 
the worse fraud of false personation, the inconsiderable amount of misappro- 
priation which is possible or likely under the present system would be 
averted at too dear a price by the adoption of a defective standard which 
fails to take into account all the most, impotant elements of education pro- 
perly so called. 

Respecting the sufficiency of the power vested in the department over 
aided schools, I do not consider any alteration in the present rules to be 
necessary. When two parties together contribute the requisite funds for 
maintaining a school, it is but fair that the authority should be divided, so 
that if one has the right of nomination, the other should have the right to 
veto. The first of these rights should certainly belong to the manager, 
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because he is usually the larger contributor, and he has a greater interest 
in the welfare of his school than the department can have. 


I should very much prefer therefore that the manager retained his 
present powers of appointing and dismissing teachers, assisted as he may 
be by the advice of the officers of the department, and that the authority 
of the inspector should be confined to the right of objecting to any teacher 
whom he may consider incompetent. In other respects, the seemingly con- 
flicting interests of managers and teachers should be left to adjust them- 
selves. A good teacher is less likely to be dismissed through caprice than 
a bad one; and if he is dismissed, he cannot be long in finding another 
place, especially when teachers are few and their merits are closely scanned. 
In any case we should be slow to espouse the cause of the teacher who — 
represents only himself as against the manager, who represents the interests 
of the school. Except against violence, protection is an evil injurious both 
to the party against whom it is exerted, and to the party in whose favor 
‘it is put forth. For all the fraud, oppression, and caprice to whicha 
manager may be prone, there is a natural limit. Good men will not serve 
under such managers; and if a manager does not employ good teachers, 
his grant is liable to be withdrawn. 


Neither Mr. Woodrow nor Mr. Bellett have adverted to this 
question in their annual reports, but both lament the stringent 
-orders which put a stop to all new grants. 


It seems certain, as reported last year, that the existing rules 
zive all the power that is needed to secure efficient management, 
and that careful administration is all that is needed to prevent 
abuses, and to secure as much efficiency as in the present 
circumstances of the country it is possible to attain. 


“Tue ParusaLA Scueme.—The orders of the Government of 
India prohibiting additional expenditure for the extension of 
pathsalas or elementary village schools, until such expenditure can 
be provided for by local cesses, have put an entire stop to the 
development of the pathsala system. No new schools were opened. 
during the year except such as the department was bound to 
provide for under distinct engagements entered into with village 
‘nominees in the several normal training schools, and no new engage- 
ments were contracted with pupils entering the normal schools, as 
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it has become impossible to promise them the usual stipenda of 
Rs. 5a month on taking up the duties of village school-masters 
after completing their training and receiving certificates of 
proficiency. All that can now be done is to maintain the full 
complement of schools already in existence. 

Dvnca Caran Lana's ScmornamsHies.— The scholarships on 
this foundation were awarded, as prescribed by the conditions of 
the benefactor, on the results of the several university examin- 
ations. The names of the scholars elected are given in the usual 
appendix. 

Gitcurist ScHoLARsHIPS.—]t was noticed in the last report 
that the second examination for the Gilchrist scholarships was held 
simultaneously, in January 1870, at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 
Ten candidates presented themselves at that examination, 6 at 
Calcutta, 3 at Bombay, and 1 at Madras, The two scholarships 
available were gained by A. J. Read of the Martiniere school, 
Calcutta, and Prasanna Kumar Ray, of the Dacca College. 

The third examination was held in January 1871, when 9 can- 
didates appeared, 6 at Calcutta, 2 at Madras, and 1 at Bombay. 
Both scholarships were again won by Calcutta candidates, the 
successful competitors being Srinath Datta and Aghor Nath 
Chattopadhyáy, both of them under-graduate students in the 
Presidency College. . They will leave India at an early date to 
take up their scholarships in England. 

Scuoot Books.—The general check on educational operations, 
which has been the marked feature of the year, appears to have 
told to some extent on the sale of school books and apparatus. 
The accounts furnished by the School Book Society show that 
during the year ending December 1870, the number of books issued 
from the depository was 258,636, against 261,358 in 1869. Never- 
theless the receipts from sales have risen from Rs. ¥.{9,175 to 
Rs. 1,21,307. In the following abstract the books iss ed during 
the last three years are classified according to the guages in 
which they are written. 
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Number of copies issued in 


English .. .. .. ee 101,284 101,484 101,557 
Sanskrit "m 2,773 2,499 1,942 
Bengali .. . 121,820 124,685 124,338 
t REPE: 8,996 7,864 4231 
Uriya.. w. 14,459 10,138 5,489 
Banthali — .. .. n n eces 4 
Khasia e ai o e 110 
Arabie .. ee 2. ane 60 
Persian .. ue 0 et 68 
Urda us uno ne ee coque 2,827 
Anglo-Asiatic n se eeu 10,012 

Total e use 269,161 261,858 258,636 


.Bocran, Cxasstrication or Srupents.—The returns which shew 
the sovial position of the pupils attending our schools and colleges 
have again been discussed by Mr. Woodrow at my request, and 
his report is subjoined. 
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Analysis of the social position of the pupils in tbe Schools and Colleges 
of Bengal. 


Tue arrangement of the social position table of the parents and 
guardians of the pupils in our schools has this year been modified, but not 
so far as to interfere with a comparison with the; results of last year. The 
headings under the lower classes of society are the same as before, and 
therefore a comparison between this class a?d the others can still be 
drawn in the same manner as was done last year: After numerous inqui- 
ries among Hindu gentlemen of intelligence, I thought it expedient to 
recommend certain changes in the return for the upper and middle 
classes of society, which you were pleased to panction. Several fresh 
occupations have been added to the list, and an attempt has been made to 
separate the upper classes from the middle classe8 Of society. 

The upper classes are grouped in six divisions, according as their 
social position is due to titles of rank, to, high position in the 
public service, to large landed estates orto other realized property, 
and to handsome incomes from profession or Mrom trade. In order 
that money may not alone determine rank, hese six classes are 
arranged on the principle that the first two represent birth and power, 
the next two landed estates and other realized property, the last two high 
professional skill, and the qualities that make the successful merchant. 
Birth, even with nothing as income, and power, wi h thé moderate support 
of £1,000 a year, place their possessors in the upper ten thousand; but 
birth in India,probably means a pedigree of 500 years, together with the 
respect of a million of living people; and official power in India is only 
gained by high character and distinguished ability: 

A rent roll of £2,000 a year and upwards from 14nd, and of £3,000 from 
realized property, such as houses, mines, Governament securities, &c., 
constitute the class whom Lord Cornwallis vind fo make a backbone of 
strength to the country. Incomes of £4,000 a yer in professions, and of 
£5,000 a year in trade, mark the boundary above ‘which professional men 
and merchants are classed in the upper ranks. 

The middle classes of society are this year divided into four groups, 
according as their chief social position arises from Government service, 
estates, professions, ot trade. Government serv;C? is divided into four 
heads, according as the salary of the post is Dot less than Rs. 200 a 
month, or Rs. 50, or Hs. 20, or is less than Rs. 20) Teachers, post-masters, 
clerks, and military officers receiving less than RS- 29, are all counted as 


belonging to the middle rank. It is. right that all instructors of youth, 
8 
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even though we pay them only £6 a year, should be gentlemen, and be 
counted as such. There} is less difficulty in this arrangement in India 
than elsewhere, for het caste and religion still give rank independent 
of money income. Gentlemen having social position from estates are 
classified under flzt- heads, as their incomes stand aboye or below 
Rs. 3,000 a year; Or 94 they hold lands of religious endowments on 
debatvar, bramatvar, ol piratvar tenures, or possess lands on condition 
of police service, such as; jagirdars and the ghatvals of mountain passes. 

Middle class professioy,) men are grouped into two classes—the upper 
portion consists of 18 ocbupations and the lower of 24. A perusal of the 
table given below will probably suggest the remark that some of the 
parents should be entered in the lower classes of society, This is 
probably true; but, as I pointed out last year, it is less disadvantageous for 
the purposes of an impartial inquiry whether education has filtered down- 
ward, to place some of tht lower class in the middle ranks than to place some 
ofthe middle ranks in the lower class. If the pupils classed as belonging to 
the “ masses” do undoubtedly belong to that body, the results of the investi- 
gation will commend themselves to general acceptation. The remaining 
division of the middlq class is appropriated to men engaged in various 
branches of trade, and Yo men like apprentices, who are learning their trado. 

The occupations of the lower classes are grouped under the several 
heads of service updby Government, private service, agriculture, trade, 
handicraft, skilled labgur, common labour not agricultural, and miscella- 
neous. One hundred hnd sixty-four different ocpupations are mentioned 
in order to shew teachiorg as clearly ns possible the scope of the investiga- 
tion, and to enable them to prepare accurate returns. 


‘A column has also} been added for the pupils whose parentage is 
not known, fam glaq to find that the entries under this head have 
been reduced from the 92 per cent. of last year to one per cent. 
of the total number. More than half the entries in this column of 
unknown parentage COime from the returns of the Central Division, and 
are due to two.causes. The first is an excessive fear on the part of the 
European teachers of benanas to give offence to their pupils by making 
inquiries concerning fte profession of the husbands or parents—and 
this.cause operates moke in the Central Division than elsewhere, because 
zenana teaching societies have but partially developed their labours 
beyond the neighbourhood of Calcutta. The European teachers and 
secretaries of zenan@ instruction societies are more sensitiva about 
inquiries than high caste native gentlemen, who make no difficulty in 
sending returns regarding their female schools, Thus in keeping up 
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the mystery of the zenana, the lady visitors are more Hindu than 
the very Hindus, Hibernis ipsis Hiberniores. This excess of caution 
wil doubtless wear off in time; but its present effect is to swell the 
entries of “parentage not known." The second cause why the Central 
Division has more children of unknown parentage than other divisions 
is, that more orphanages exist in Calcutta than elsewhere, and many of 
the wards are foundlings who have forgotten their parents. These two 
reasons show that the entries in the column of unknown parentage refer 
to children from all classes of society. 


One object of the investigation into the social position of the pupils 
under instruction is to know how the above-mentioned classes are distri- 
buted among the several kinds of schools. But no table of ordinary 
dimensions could contain all the varieties of schools as well as all the 
phases of social rank, The abstract return of expenditure which inspectors 
fill up, and which is usually epitomized in a very condensed form 
in the beginning of your report, distributes the expenditure on schools 
only, exclusive of general and special colleges, among 85 different kinds 
of institutions. 


For the purposes of the following table I have disregarded the classifi- 
cations founded on management and means of support, and have joined 
together schools under the management of Government, Native gentle- 
men; Missionaries or other Christians, whether they be schools aided 
under the regular rules,or aided under other rules, or wholly supported 
by Government or not supported by Government atal. I have also 
reduced the four heads of boys' schools to two, English and vernacular. 
It is expedient to note that in all English schools the vernacular is tanght. 
After these amalgamations the list contains six groups of institutions. 
Thus :—~ 

Institutions for Adults. 

General colleges. 

Special colleges of law, medicine, engineering, and oriental languages. 

Normal schools, the school of art, and the vernacular classes of the 

medical college, 


Schools chiefly for Boys and Girls, 


Boys’ schools teaching English, 
Boys’ schools teaching the vernacular only. 
Girls’ schools and zenana institutions. 
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Table of the social position of 185,060 Pupils in 4,695 Colleges and Schools 
in the Lower Provinces of Bengal. 


General Colleges. 


of 


ngineering, 
languages. 
Art, and Vernacular classes 


of the Medical College. 


cine, 


‘Oriental } 
Normal Schools, Schoo! 


Boys learning English, 


Boys learning the Vernacular 
only. 


Girls and Ladies in Zenanas. 


Total. 


Percentage on the total num- }- 
ber, 


UPPER CLASSES OF SOCIETY. 
Titles. 


Princes, nababs, rajas, sia decd 
durs, khan-bahadurs e 


Government Service. 


Government servants with salaries 
of Rs, 10,000 a year and upwards 


Land, : 


Large land-holdera, whose income 
from. land is Ra. 20,000 à year 
and upwards...  ..  .. an 


Other Realised Property. 


Owners of houses, mines, Govern- 
nient securities, and other realiz- 
ed property, whose income is Re, 
30,000 à year and upwards 


Profession. 


-Profwisional men with incomes of 


Rs. 40,000 a year and upwards „y 


Trade. 
Merchenta; bankers, &c., with ith 


comes of "Rs. 50,000 a year and up. 
wards .., o hv ee an 


Total of upper classes e 
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General Colleges. 


of Law, Medi- 
ngineering, and 


28 0 
guages. 


Y 


Oriental lan 


i Colle, 


Special Coll 


and 


eine, 


School o 


Schowls, 
Art, and Vernacular classes 


of the Medical College. 


Normal 


Boys learning English, 


only. 


Boys learning the Vernacular 


Girls and Ladies in Zenanaa. . 


Total. 


61 


Percentage on the total num- 
ber. i 


MippLs CLASSES OF SOCIETY. 
Government Service. 


Officers on salaries of Rs. 200 and 
less than Rs. 838 a month se 
Officers on salaries of Rs. 50, and 
less than Rs. 200 a month we 
Officers on salaries of Rs, 20 and 
less than Rs. 50 & month ... we 
Officers on <alaries of less than Rs. 
20 & month, such as military offi- 
cers, teachers, pandits, post- 
mastera, amlas ine e. ats 


Estates. 


Holders of lands, mines, houses, 
Government securities or other 
realized property, whose income 
is above Rs. 3,000 a year and 
under the limts for the upper 
classes ... RR Vd wee aaa 

The same when theincome is Jess 
than Rs. 3,000 a year ose ox 

Holders of debatvar, brahmat- 
var, piratvar tenures aé no: 

Jagirdars ghatvala ... — ...  .. 

Professions. = 
Barristers, surgeons, engineers, 
attorneys, pleaders, clergymen, 
riests, religious gurus, mullas, 
a218, Inaulavies, professors, high 
pandita, superior English teachers, 
authors, editors, higher artists ... 

Muktars, munsis, amlas, writers, 
moharers, sarkars,  gomaatas, 
nayabs, surveyors, overseers, 
native doctors, kabirajes, apothe- 
caries, Enghsh teachers, paudita, 
village school teachers, engine- 

rivers, press proprie press 

readers, _catechiste, pinta: 

kathaks, lower artists  ...  .. 
Trada. 


Bankers, brokers, banians, gold- 
merchants, money-changers, mer- 
chants, mahajans, large traders, 
contractors, manufacturers of 
sugar and saltpetre, produce- 
dealers, factory-owners, photo» 
graphers, coach-builders, en- 


gravers SOME ONCE 
Shop-keepers,  sratdara& kyalas, 
apprentices ... n o ooo 


191 


14 


208 
29 


128 


268 


83 


78 
135 
79 


14 


188 


47 


$9 


188 


407 


80 


1,697 
5,151 


8,315 
140 


3,095 


11,758 


2,937 
1,898 


6,851 


120 
831 
828 


128 


634 


12,284 | 1,287 


4,587 
8,892 


349 
256 


— 


1,249 
8,747 
4,37: 


2,815 


11,917 


26,247 


8,158 
5,621 


245 
6204 


464 
"39 


643 


1418 


440 
$08 


Seeman 


Total of the middle classes .,, | 1,250 11,061 | 1,149 | 37,886 pea 4,044 | 900,887 | 5983 
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[-] 30 9 » pS raf Bp 
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. Lower Crass or SOCIETY OR 
“THE Massks.” 


Service, Government. 


Government servanta on less than 
Rs. 20 & month, such as com- 
pounders, soldiers, constables, 
Ghaukidars, peons, paiks barkan- 
da26s, chaprasis, darwans, guards, 
messengers, bhandaries, nagdies, 
boatmen, gunners, laskars, sea- 
"men, cooks, tailors, palki-bearers, 
bearers, farashes, puukha- ullers, 
coachmen,syces, eiephant-drivers, 
reris cie shikaries, duftries, 
histies, khansamas, kitmatgars 
Byas, washermen, mehtars and 
other servants, on regular pay ... 2 


Service, Private. 


Such as those named befora „ef 16 
Agriculture, 
Cultivators, gardeners, small ryota| 12 
Trade. 


Petty shdptkeepera and small 
dealers and sellers, such as pediars, 
kolu, chunari, mudis, moiras, 
swectment-sellers, sellers, of tari, 
betel, milk, spices, fish, biscuits, 
Opium,stamps, pauk bas, fire-wood, 
baskets, liquor, earthen-ware, 
vegetables, ganja, goli, &c. ....) 11 


Handveraft. 


Printers, compositors, pressmen, 
book-binders, workers in gold 
and silver, ornament-makers, 
pottera, stone-cutters, masons, 
Addl-makers, brick-makers, briek- 
layers, firemen, stokers, lower 
engine-drivers; painters of houses, 
Of sommon pictures, picture 
frame-makers, dyers, black-amiths, 
tinmen, braziers, kansari, oarpen- 
ters, coopers, wheel-wrigh ts, 
phlki-makers, weavers, blankete 
makers, haruess-makers, shoe- 
makers, hat-maker$ as fe 4 


123} &| 848] 277] 298] 93,088| 15 


&| 50; 1,512; 4930; 240] 6,752 8°64 


5| 625 | 5,480) 40,960; 909 | 49,041) 25°95 


"j| 120| 8,045 | 12,552] 500] 16,535 | $93 


2| 46} 1468) 7,077] 408; 9,00] 487 
Ene | REO M À— MÀ M | ame | e TER | cr UM PR 


Lower clagsoarried over '..| 45] 81] 802 | 12,352 | 68,506 |3,400 | 84,400 | 4558 
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Lower class brought forward ... 45 81j 892 | 22,352 | 68,596 12,400 | 84.406 | 4558 


Skilled Labor. 


Tailors, barbers, gharamis, farriers, 
horse-breakers, shikaries, mid- 
wives, bird-catchers Pone Cee see 8 297 | 2,189] 70} 2,564 138 


Common Labor, 
Palki-benrers, garwans, syces, coo- 
lies, cowherds, shepherds, fisher- 
men, nig-keepers, cutters of grass 
and wood  .. .. . e] o ae 42 301| 2,193) 188) 2,078 Yes 
Miscellaneous. 


Itinerant performers, such as mu- 
siciaus at natches, songsters, 


male-dancers andars, jatra- " 
vale a itm n A p e| sel] s] es] m 

agrants, such as beggars, irs, 

bairagis 1 1 8 198 1,255 87 1,545 88 


Disreputable claases, such ‘as lati- a 
als, badmashes, dacotts, thieves, 
pirates, prisoners, prostitutes ej ... ee 2 83 120 40 195 "15 


Total of the lower classes or the 
masses CEN ODE 91,786 | 4959 
Parentage not known Ef 


46 82 | 952 | 18,245 | 74,678 |2,833 
35 27 44 850 434 | 925] 1,821 160 


M —— | t—ÜÀ—— | Ó——— "| —— 


1,85,060 | 100-00 


Grand total of the pupils in 4,695 
schools... — ... we m «11,874 11,138. (2,153 | 51,818 11,20,914 177,803 


We see from the table that there are 1,066 pupils of the upper classes, 
90,387 of the middle classes, 91,786 of the lower classes or the masses, and 
1,821 of unknown parentage. Hence in every average thousand pupils there 
are, excluding fractions, 6 of the upper clasaes, 488 of the middle, 496 of 
the lower classes, and 10 of unknown parentage. If the last named 
class he divided proportionally among the three others, there will be in 
every 1,000 pupila 501 belonging to the lower classes. This‘ year, there- 
fore, may be noted by the advocates of the rights of the masseg as the 
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one in which for the first time the recorded number of pupils from the 
lower ranks of society in our schools appears to rise to an equality in 
number with those from the middle and upper ranks. Still the year has 
on the whole not been one of much real progress for the masses. In 
comparing together the last two years, it would lead us into error if we 
considered simply the total numbers; we must take the number over the 
same extent of country. Last year statistics were not received from tho 
North-East Division, which contains the long valley of Assam and the 
zillahs of Rangpur and Dinajpur in the plains of Bengal. The staistics 
of this division for thé present year shew 22,365 pupils in 812 schools, 
including the college and collegiate school at Gowhatti. 

It is-necessary to deduct these from the total, not only for the reason 
above assigned, but because the schools of this division are distinguished 
from those in other parts of the country by two peculiarities. The average 
attendance is much smaller, and the social position of the pupils is much 
lower than in other educational divisions. A course of intestine warfare 
for ages, and the frightful destruction of human life in Assam 
by the Burmese at the beginning of the present century, before the 
country came under British Government, have reduced Assam to a 
sparsely populated region. Boys from one village cannot attend a school 
in an adjoining village, for communication is so difficult that Assam is said 
to have been described in an official report as the “ country that was 
forgotten when God said, “Let the dry land appear.” Removing, thero- 
fore, the schools of the North-East Division, the comparison between the 
last two Years will be as follows :— 


Number of | Percentage 


Rayx ov THE PuriLs. pupils, on total. 
Upper and middle ranks in 1870 ae 
Ditto ditto in 1871 .. aes "pom 
Lower ranks in 1870 s ane M 
..— Ditto in 1871... - e| 75177 4618 
Parentage not known in 1870 m - - 5,877 977 
Ditto in 1871 .. - e 1,033 119 
Total of all pupils in the? in ie " A f 1,558123 100 
five divisions ..jin 1871 we Aas "e 1,062,007 100 


The increase of two per cent. in the higher ranks, and of only one-half 
per cent in the lower classes, is due to two causes; first, though the rate 
of progress has been much impeded this year, it still has been greater 
among the higher classes than among the lower classes; and secondly, the 
Pupils of uh known parentage, who last year numbered 5,877, and this year 
only 1,632, have chiefly gone ta the higher ranks. . 
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GENERAL CoLtecEs.—The colleges for general education in the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal are this year 18 in number, and may, for the 
purposes of comparison, be placed in five groups :— - 

1. The Presidency College, the largest college in India. 

2. The Sanskrit College and the eight Government colleges at 
Hugli, Dacca, Krishnaghur, Berhampur, Patna, Cuttack, Chittagong, and 
Gaubati. 

3. The four aided missionary colleges in or near Calcutta and under 
the management of the Free Church of Scotland, the General Assembly, 
the London Society, and the Church Missionary Society. 

4. St. Xavier's aided college, the only sided college for Christians 
since the temporary closure of the Doveton College. 

5. Three unaided colleges, LaMa:tiniere, Bishop's College, and the 
Baptist College at Serampur. The LaMartiniere has this year only three 
or four undergraduates; Bishop's College has recently become a vernacu- 
lar theological institution; and Serampur, though its school department 
is large, has only about 20 students in its college classes. 

The social position of the students attending the fifteen Government 
aud aided colleges is exhibited in the following table :— 


Number and rank of society of pupils, 


COLLEGES. Total. 

Upper. | Middle. | Lower. | Unknown. 
Presideney College " 23 382 see — 405 
Ten mofussil Government 'eollege 12 630 4 575 
Four aided missionary colleges ... 8 303 7 81 358 
St. Xavier's aided college... — ... e. 36 "X pv 86 


The number of undergraduates in the Government and aided colleges 
on the 31st March 1871 was 1,374. Assuming this number to be main- 
tained, the Presidency College contains 405, the nine Government colleges 
575, the four missionary colleges 358, and St. Xavier's College 86. The 
number reported last year, including 15 undergraduates at Gauhati; 
amounted to 1,401. Hence the attendance at these colleges has been 
reduced by 27 students in 1,401, or by 2 per cent. Among all the nineteen 
colleges mentioned above, there is not one supported and managed by 
native gentlemen. The fact is remarkable, considering the large number 
of good higher class schools under their control, It would seem to show 
that native gentlemen are on the wholp satisfied with; Government 
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colleges, and do not see any sufficient reason, either in the demand for 
college instruction, or in the character of the education now given, to 
open new colleges. It may, however, be questioned whether the liberality 
of the Maharaja of Burdwan, and the endowment of the late Babu Mati- 
lal Síl might not do more real good if expended on colleges rather than 
on large free schools. Largo schools may have low fees and yet be 
almost self-supporting, but colleges are necessarily expensive institutions, 
avd unless maintained by missionary societies or by endowments are 
almost certain to fail. The Metropolitan College and its predecessors 
under the management of native gentlemen gradually dwindled and dis- 
appeared, because such gentlemen, though they can and do lay down large 
sums as -donations for any object that engages their attention, seem to 
have an unconquerable aversion to long-continued subscriptions. 

Though the total attendance at college has fallen by 2 per cent., yet the 
attendance of students from the lower orders has increased from 16 to 46, 
or from l'I to 3°3 per cent. on- their respective totals. This threefold 
increase in the attendance of the working classes is worthy of minute 
consideration. These 46 students are attached to five colleges only. The 
college of Mahammad Mohsin at Hugli is pre-eminent both among Govern- 
ment and missionary colleges for the number of students from the lower 
classes. It contains 9 cultivators, 10 petty shop-keepers, 3 artizans, 1 
servant, and 1 beggar, or 24in all. Dacca College contains 2 cultiva- 
tors, and Cuttack College 2 servants and 1 petty shop-keeper, The Free 
Church Institution contains 13 cultivators, and the London Mission 
College 3 ‘cultivators and 1 artizan. These 46 students. are found in 
three Government colleges and two missionary colleges. There 
are no students of the lower class in the Presidency College, or in 
St. Xavier’s, or in the colleges under the General Assembly and Church 
, Missionary Society, or in the remaining six Government colleges. There 
is not much difference therefore in the matter of the attendance of 
people of the lower class between Government and missionary colleges ; 
&nd.it cannot be said that in missionary colleges in any special manner, 
* The poor have tho Gospel preached to them." Students of unknown 
parentage umber 35, of whom 4 only are entered among the 980 
Undergraduates of Government colleges, and they are all at Dacca. The. 
Church "Missionary College has 11 studenta of unknown parentage, and 
the Free Church Institution has 20. Since 31 out of these 25 students 
are in missionary colleges, it is possible that if the parentage of the 81 
students were known, some of the inferonces just drawn might be dis- 
. turbed. If from the lower ranks of society aud the men of unknown 
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parentage we turn to the higher ranks, we find 43 pupils connected 
y relationship with the upper ten thousand. Twenty-five or more than 
alf of this number are the children of large landholders, 9 are from 
rofessions, 3 from the titled aristocracy, 3 from trade, 3 from 
rovernment service, and 1 only from rich owners of houses, mines, 
nd Government securities. Riches are evidently antagonistic to per- 
evering study. The number of the upper classes of society cannot be 
ccurately compared with the number last year, as no separation was then 
nade between the middle and upper classes. There were, however, last 
‘ear 5 connected with titled families, and 18 connected with large land- 
1olders, or 23 in the two classes where now 28 are counted We are 
yerhaps justified in drawing the conclusion that there is this year 
‘omparatively a large increase of the lower ranks and a small increase of 
-he upper ranks. 

In comparing together the Presidency College and the four Missionary 

aided colleges in or near Calcutta, we find that the former has 23, and the 
latter 8 students from the aristocracy. It is remarkable that 16 large 
landholders have children in the Presidency College, and not one in the 
Missionary colleges. 
. Government servants with more than Rs. 10,000 a year gend two stu- 
dents only to college, and both are in the London Missionary Institution. 
It is very remarkable that of the other fifteen colleges not one receives 
a single pupil from the class of high Government officials. 

Professional meu with incomes of Rs. 40,000 a year patronize the 
Missionary colleges, for they send 5 students to the Free Church Institu- 
tion, 3 to the Presidency College, and only 2 to the mofussil colleges. 
On the other hand, the rich merchants with an income of half a lakh of 
rupees a year send 2 students to the Presidency, 1 to a mofussil college, 
and none to the Missionary institutions. If the sentiments of men could 
be determined by the colleges which they prefer for the education of their 
sons, and if it were safe to draw conclusions from very small numbers, we 
might infer that the most intellectual portion of the native community, 
the Ligh Government officers, and the most successful professional men, 
were not only the least prejudiced against missionary institutions, but. 
actually more favorable to them than to Government colleges. We 
‘cannot, however, draw this inference, for if we take the divisions of the 
middle clase bordering on the upper classes, we find that superior 
Government servants send 41 studenta to the Presidency College, and only 
12 to missionary colleges, and the higher professional men send 47 to 
the Presidency and 34 to the missionary colleges. Hence it appears that 
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in the higher as well as in the lower classes of society there is not much 
difference in the social rank of students in the Government and missionary 
colleges. Mofussil colleges contain only 12 members of the upper 
classes, of whom 9 are sent by large landholders. St. Xavier's College 
does not contain a single student from the higher class. The few who 
would naturally attend this college are sent to Europe for their education, 

The middle classes send to. college 1,250 students, or 91 per cent. of 
the total number. The upper and lower classes and the 35 of unknown 
parentage divide among themselves the remaining 9 per cent., the lower 
classes taking a greater share than the others. 

The 1,250 middle class students are thus distributed in the several 
colleges :— 


E TF F 
2 2, x 

&B o oN 4d 

B & |8 FPE! 
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pn———————————————M————————————— 
Presidency College ue we ae | Ml 89 |124 | .68 882 28 
Ten Government colleges... s | 185 147 143 56 630 38 
Four Missionary colloges s on 72 69 115 46 302 22 
St, Xaviers College m sme we | 19 4 p] 43 30 3 
Total " 380 809 889 172 ]1,230 91 
Percentage — ue oe 4| 28 23 29 12 esses 91 


We see from this table that professional men are the most numerous 
of: the supporters of colleges, and after them come the servants of 
Government, and thon the possessors of private property, and last of all the 
mérchanta. Exactly the same order was noticed last year, but with this 
, difference, that last year sons of professional men wefe by far the most 
numeroyig alumni of our colleges; but a diminution of their number this 

yer, and an increase of the number of Government servants, has esta- 
blished almost. an equality between the two occupations. We notice also 

„a stall increase of the holders of private property, and à small diminution 
of the merchant class, 
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The percentages of the clients of cach occupation on 1,374, the total 
number of undergraduates at college, are 29 for professions, 28 for Govern- 
ment service, 22 for private property, and 12 for trade. 

Of the 1,250 students of the middle class, 382 read in the Presidency 
College, 530 in the other nine Government colleges, 302 in missionary 
institutions, and 86 at St. Xavier's. The percentages of these numbers 
on 1,874, the total number in college, are 28 per cent. in the Presidency 
College, 38 in the ten Government colleges, 22 in the missionary colleges, 
and 3 in St. Xavier's College. 

From an inspection of the table we see the occupations which chiefly 
support each group of colleges. Nine Government colleges are compa- 
ratively strongest in Government service, the Presidency College and the 
the missionary colleges in professions, and St Xavier’s College in trade. 
This leads us to conclude that in the mofussil, where eight of the nine 
Government colleges are situated, Government servants are still as they 
were in 1853, the most advanced class of the community as regards edu- 
cation. In Calcutta, the seat of the Presidency College and of the four 
missionary colleges, we are not surprised to find that professional men ara 
the most numerous. . In the mofussil colleges men of landed estates and 
of professions hold the second place and are nearly equal in number; but 
in Caleutta, Government service, both in the Presidency College and 
missionary colleges, holds the second-place, and realized property the 
third. In allcolleges, except Dacca, Krishnaghur, the Goneral Assembly's 
Institution, and St. Xavier's, trade holds absolutely the last place, and 
the inferiority ig especially manifestin the mofussil. This indicates that 
out of Calcutta native merchants have not much cultivated. English 
learning. 

From the four great divisions of the middle class we pass on to the 
consideration of their sub-divisions or sections. The division of trade is 
not only much the smallest of the four divisions, but its upper section is 
numerically larger than the lower,—a fact the very opposite of the resulta 
in all the other divisions. This singularity arises in a great measure 
from the classification, because the overseers, naibs, gomashtas, and 
other clerks employed by the merchants are all entered under the head oi 
professions, and only the partners themselves under the head of trade. 
Moreover, trade is an entry in the upper and lower ranks as well as in 
the middle ranks, As it was not considered desirable to separate the 
upper and lower sections in trade by any money limit, the terms employec 
were necessarily so general, that some who ought to have been enrollec 
in the lower section were placed in the upper. ‘Hence the exceptior 
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which the head of trade presents to the conclusions which may be dedaced 
froin the other three far more numerous divisions, do not in any material 
degree modify their importance 

If we separate the students of the upper sub-divisions of the heads 
of Government service, estates, and professions, from the rest, we obtain 
the following results :—: 


: Percentage 
Upper | Lower | of upper 

middle, middle, | on lower 
* section. 


Presidency College. 


Government service 55 8s - ais ii 41 70 
Estates es m se - Var ave E" 36 54 
Professions ans ave si - nee as AT 71 

123 201 61 


Missionary Colleges, 


Government service EN a ase ses x 12 60 

Estates vis eas ae ave Ros sae - 17 52 

Professions Ki ‘ae an ss E Ns 34 81 
63 193 32 

. Sanskrit and Mofussil Colleges. 
4 
Government service i ie Ns ses T ae "29 156 
Estates wae DT sev so. ten vee ase 24 123 
* Professions Pu Ta’ Wale "yas. naps abs - ae 101 . 

95 , 950 25 
Total ... - 281 774 36 


An inspection of this table shows a striking concord among the colleges 
: whether under Government or under Missionaries, and whether in the 
town or in the country. In all colleges the upper middle people are far 
inferior in number to the lower middle. To 100 of the latter there aro 
in the presidency, missionary, and mofussil colleges, 61, 32 and 25, of the 
. former. The mofussil colleges have the smallest, and the Presidency 
Collega the largest, proportion of the upper middles, while the ping 
colleges rank betwoen them. 

` Among the 24 students of the Sanskrit College, the 8 entered under the 
head’ ‘of estates are all supported by religious endowments; of the 
‘remaining 21 students of this class, we find 5 in the Presidency Collego, 
á in the Free Church Institution, 2 in the London Missionary Insti 
tution, aud 10 in the mofussil colleges, of which last number 6 ar 
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at Hinghli, 4 at Krishnaghar, and one at Berhampur. In proportion 
to number on the rolls, the Sanskrit College receives the greatest "number 
of holders of religious endowments, and next come the Free Church 
Institution and the Hughli College. It is probable that some of the 
glebe land students at Hughli are Mussulmans, Hence the recipients of 
the proceeds of brahmatvar and debatvar lands are not so fanatical as 
to be insensible to the attractions of low fees in missionary colleges. 

The only exceptions to the rule that the lower middles predominate in 
our colleges are that in the Sanskrit College the 8 students from 
Government service are half of them from the upper section and half 
from the lower section, and that in Cuttack there are two students of the 
richer section of the middle class estate-holders to one from the lower 
section. These two trifling instances are the only exceptions to the great 
fact which I last year pointed out, that “our colleges are the institutions 
of the middle classes, and from the large preponderance of the lower 
sections of the groups representing Government service, land, and pro- 
fessions, it is evident that the undergraduates are drawn from the poorer 
rather than from the richer branches.” : 

SPECIAL CorLEGEs.—Nine special colleges for instruction in law, and one 
college for medicine and ancther for engineering, are supported by 
Government. These all give instruction in English. There are besides: 
one college for Sanskrit and two for Arabic, including the Hughli Madrasah 
of Muhammad Mohsin. There are no aided special colleges. In the 
14 Government institutions are 1,138 students, of whom 643 study law, 
219 medicine, 103 engineering, and the rest Oriental languages. Arrang- 
ing these students by their social position, we find 18 of the upper ranks, 
1,068 of the middle, 32 of the lower, and 27 of unknown parentage. Of 
the 18 higher class students, 17 study law, and one studies medicine: 

Law Colleges.—The social position of the studenta in the law colleges 
is so very similar to that in the general colleges under Government, that 
there is no necessity to enter again into details. This is due in a great 
degree to the fact that many of the law students are at the same time 


students of the general colleges. Of the 643 law students, 17 are of the , 


upper ranks, 594 of the middle; 7 of the lower, and 25 of unknown parent- 
age. On the whole the law students are of à somewhat higher degree of 
social position than those of the general colleges. One small fact is 
worthy of notice: the law students at Patna are 87, and the general students 


only 84. This is the only instance where the law students are-** "ee." 
numerous of the two bodies. At Gauhati, in Assam, there Pe piget. 


equality, —17 studying in the general college, and 15 in thelaw 5i; ' ' e (it 


t 
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Engineering College.—In the engineering department there are 103 
students, of whom 100 are of the middle ranks and three are children of 
servants of private masters. The 100 students of the middle classes aro 
thus distributed—24 are from Government service, 23 from realized 
»roperty, 46 follow professions, and 7 carry on trade. 

Medical College.—ln the English department of the Medical College 
there are 219 students, of whom the one in the upper ranks belongs toa 
titled family, 15 are in the lower ‘classes, and 2 of unknown parentage. 
Out of these 15, we find 11 to be children of menial servants in the employ 
of Government,4wo are shop-keepers, and the two artizans are the sons of 
goldsmiths—a class far more debased than blacksmiths, for by mixing alloy 
with gold they commit continually the sin, abhorrent to Hinduism, of 
debasing what is in itself pure. Medical students of the middle classes 
number 201, of whom 63 are in Government service, 38 live on realized 
property, 73 have professions, and 27 follow trade. The order of the 
numbors is similar both in the divisions and sub-divisions to that in the 
Presidency College and in the Calentta missionary colleges. 

The most numerous division is that of professions, then comes Govern- 
mont service, in the third place is realized property, and lastly trade. „ l 
sub-divisions are the same as were noted before, and show that x .. 

- students, like general students, come from the lower rather than the highcr 
sections of the middlo classes. 

VERNACULAR INSTITUTIONS FOR ADULTS.— The next division of our subjoci 
copjains the vernacular classes of the Medical College, tho school of art, anc 
the normal schools. In these we find 8 of the upper classes, 1,149 o 
thé middle, 952 of the lower, and 44 whose parentage is not known 
Ti was with great surprise that 1 found any one of the upper classes ii 

: this division; but on inquiry it appears that one is in the school of ar! 
, and that the other seven were the sons of “seams,” the head men of sma: 
clans in the Jynteoh Hills, who sent their sons to the normal school s 
Nangsolia, as it was the best school using théir vernacular language i 
those mountainous regions. For the purposes of this. review it we 
absolytely necossary to amalgamate schools that differ, for otherwise t} 
tables could not bo brought within reasonable limits. 
. Tux Scnoor or Ant.—There are 72 pupils in this school, of whom one, ! 
just mentioned, is of tho higher ranks, 60 from the middle, and 11 from t] 
lower. Six of these 11 aro artizans, three small shop-keepers, and t) 
2-2, C* servants, Of the 60 in the middle classes, only 5 come fro 
service, 27 aro from professions, with 21 in the lower secti 
9 higher. Of the 20 from estates, 18 aro from the low 
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soction to 1 from the higher and 1 from religious endowments. Trade 
gives 8. Hence the school of art is chiefly recruited from the poorer 
branches of the middle classes. 

Medical College, Vernacular Department.—The vernacular classes of the 
Medical College are two—the Hindustani and the Bengali. The Hindus- 
tani class, whose students have the manly physique of the North-West 
Provinces, contains 84 pupils, of whom 63 are of the middle ranks, and 
21 of the lower. Among these 21 we find 19 sons of Government servants 
and 2 cultivators. Of the 63 in the middle class, 30 are from the lower 
section of professional men, and 5 from the upper section. Of the 3 
from Government service, the 17 from estates, and the 8 from trade, it is 
remarkable that 22 come from the upper sections, and only 6 from the 
lower. This majority of the upper sections, seems to indicate, if the 
returns were given correctly, that the Hindustanis have a different social 
system to the Bengalis. 

In the Bengali class, of 256 students there are 229 from the middle 

_class, 20 from the lower, and 7 whose parentage is not known. Among 
the 20 of the lower class, there are 9 petty shop-keepers, 7 cultivators, 3 
Government servants, and ! artizan. That Government servants of 
the lower class are as ] to 4 among the Hindustanis, and as 1} to 85 
among the Bengalis, probably arises from the fact that several stugents 
of the Hindystani class are the sons of soldiers on less than Rs. 20 a 
month, and that Bengaljs are not enlisted as soldiers. 

: T» the divisions of the middle class of the Bengali yernacular medical 

,, Anis, we see in Government service one of the upper to 35 of the lower 
section; in estates not one pf the upper section, and 26 of the lower; in 
professions 13 of the upper section and 118 of the lower; and in trade 
6 of the upper and 10 of the lower. In all, there are 20 from the upper 
sections to 189 of the lower, or l of the former to 9 of the latter. 
Besides these, there are 20 students from religions endowments. The 
bonds of caste must have received a great wrench when 20 men 
supported by religious endowments are familiar with the operations of 
the dissecting-room. There are 6 students of this kind in the primary 
class, On the whole, though the Hindustani class exhibits several 
peculiaritics, the Medical College in the vernacular departments is far 
more largely dependant on the lower section of the middle class the», 
the upper. 

Normal Schools.—There are 40 normal schodis; Gang 1 "m saisis 

- The five normal schools for female teachers contain only 54 pupils, or 
on an average about 10 to each. Of these the two under Government are 

Y 10 
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at Dacca and Calcutta, and the three sided normal schools are that at 
Calcutta for Christian teachers, that at Nattor for Hindus, and one with 
9 pupils in Taljhiri for Christian Santhals. The Calentta aided school 
returns all its pupils as of unknown parentage, and the C. M. S. school 
for the Santhals returns the 9 pupils as all children of cultivators. The 
7 pupils of the Calcutta Government normal school for female teachers 
are all of the upper classes. The Dacca Government school has one from 
the middle class, and 14 from the lower. The Nattor aided school has 
4 teachers of the middle class and 6 of the lower class. This school is 
supported by the Rajah of Nattor, who must be mentioned with respect 
as the only native gentleman of rank who maintains any school for 
special instruction. On the whole there is but little in female training 
schools for detailed notice. 
In normal schools for male teachers we have the following entries:— 


In twenty-six 
Government In Tine MN Total. 
schools. 


— 


Upper classes: "s hé. SSR uses ee 7 Q 7 
Middle class, upper section — ... eo von "T 212 . 32. 214 
»  » lower uic. MAIS dan 431 19 450 

» —» religious ehdowment |. EN or 121 0 121 

ie Total of the middle class’... —— ... 764 21 786 
Lower elg we wu Jub at Tab 620 $21 .j 871 
Parontage hot known m uec dw wae)! aas 2 _ 23 25 
Total ..  ..| 19323 865 1,088 


A, glance at the above table shows that the aided normal schools are 
for a class of men differing from those in the Government schools. 
They are chiefly for the aboriginal races bordering the plains of Bengal. 
Out of 365 pupils only 21 belong to the middle classes. If we were to 
improve on the native mode of counting fractions, and extend it to time 
as well as to money, we might say that three weeks only in the year 
belonged tő the middle class classes. 3 

As to the Government normal schools, the relations of the middle 
classea to the lower are, in the central, north-west, south-west, and south- 


‘wast divisions, as 3 to 2; in the north central division as 3 to 1; and in tho 


north-east division as 1 to 4, The two last-named districts constitute the 


“two extremes of the social scale as regards normal school students. The 


north central division has proportionally 12 times more studenta of the 


middle ranks than the north-east division, 
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There are in Government normal schools 121 holders of debatvar lands— 
a large number compared with the similar class in colleges, general and 
special, but small if compared with the 8,000 in English and vernacular 
achools. 


The six classes which chiefly support the Government normal schools, 
are as follows: — 


OCCUPATIONS. aoe id Korem ie 9n 
Cultivators... e se ee = ie s 345 26 
Lower professional men ... ae ER M Sect 283 21 
Higher professional meng, 157 13 
Holders of religious endowments ia oe i. ^t 121 9 
Petty shop-keepers a. E 99 7 
Holders of small estates ... T a - a reu 70 6 
Others vm sane es ove es i» 218 20 


rocas tei | marta terti i tra 


Total  .. 1,323 100 
————————— 


In aided normal schoofs cultivators supply 246 students, or 67 per cent., 
and the next are the common laborers, who send 32, or 8 per cont. ; other 
oceupations send smaller numbers. The peasantry in both Government 
and Missionary normal schools number 591 out of 1,088, or more than one- 
third of the whole. Last year they formed one-fourth part; but without 
the north-east division the proportion this year is nearly the same as that 
reported laat year. 

Scnoors.—The School Enquiry Commissioners, in their admirable and 
exhaustive report to Her Majesty in 1868, divided schools into three 
classes. They said, “ Education, as distinct from direct preparation for 
employment, can at present be classified as that which is to stop at aboni 
fourteen ; that which is to stop at about sixteen; and that which is to con- 
tinue till eighteen or ninetcen: and for convenience sake we shall call 
these the third, the second, and the first grade of education respectively. 
It is obvions that these distinctions correspond roughly, but by no 
means exactly, to the gradations of society.” Ina former parliamentary 
report, schools had been divided into upper, middle, and lower, according 
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to the course of instruction given in each, which would again itself 
depend upon the age at which the boys left school The same necessity 
for distinguishing the several classes of schools has been felt by states- 
men in America, France, Germany, and other countries, but the gradation 
differs generally by steps of three years. In 1865 the Supreme Govern- 
ment of India directed the local Governments to adopt in schools for boys 
the classification of “ higher,” “ middle,” and “ lower.” 

The direction met a want of the educational departments, and the classi- 
fication has ever since been observed throughout the whole of India. It 
is, however, to be regretted that the boundary of the middle class school 
was not more exactly defined. To mect in some measure this uncertainty, 
ihe middle class schools were sub-divided in the Lower Provinces into 
English and vernacular. The English middle class school was one that 
terminated its course two years below the entrance, and the vernacular 
middle clasa school read in vernacular the same subjects as the English 
middle school. 

I have drawn up tables showing the distribution of the studonta in 
each of these classes With the snb-heads of Government, aided, and un- 
aided, but I do not encumber the report with,them, as the tables at the 
commencement combine the two kinds of English-teaching schools 
together, and also the two kinds of vernacular schools, and the differences 
do not require detailed notice. The sub-heads, however, bring out 

distinctly some results that may here bo mentioned. 


The number of boys in each class of schools isas follows :— 


Percentage according to social position. 


Upper. | Middle. | Lower. E LUE 
Higher schools — .. — ..| 22,085 | 18 | 830 | 154 4] 100 
Middle Englsh ...  ..| 38933 | 10 | 610 | 839 | 11 | 100 
Middlp vernacular... | 48,888 4 | &5 | 479 4 | 100 
CLowervernaeulat 4. — |: 72,488 2 | 285 | 709 4 | 100 


Total — .. 172,491 


a ac i Ne a artes 
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We see ata glance from the percentage columns that in the different 
claes of schools the higher ranks steadily decrease and the lower ranks 
steadily increase. Ont of every 1,000 pupils in each of the four different 
kinds of schools, the masses constitute 154 boys or about one-seventh part 
of the higher English school, 339 or about a third of the middle English, 
479 or nearly a half of the middle vernacular, and 709 or more than two- 
thirds in the lower vernacular. The reverse operation necessarily occurs 
with the middle ranks of society ; they constitute 830 in every 1,000 in the 
higher schools, and gradually fall to 285 in the lower- vernacular schools. 
Though the imperial classification of schools in India refers solely to 
educational standards, and the terms higher, middle, and lower bear no 
reference to social position, yet, as in England, the distinctions do come to 
represent distinctions in social position, for the lower schools have 
cheaper fees, in the proportion of about 1 to25, are far more numerous than 
other schools, and make the first approximation to bring education to the 
poor man’s door. Of the English schools those under Government 
management have a greater proportion of the upper and middle ranks 
than the aided and unaided institutions, but in the vernacular schools the 
order is reversed. This arises from the fact that many of the Government 
vernacular schools are, as it were, pioneers in the work of education, 
and are situated at places where, if Government did not maintain a school, 
no school at all would exist; while aided and unaided schools are chiefly 
established where the want of a school is felt. " 

Of the 51,618 boys learping English, 631 belong to the upper ranks of 
society ; 37,386 to the middle ranks; 13,245 to the masses; and 346 are 
unclassed ; o? for every student of the upper ranks learning English, we 
have roughly 60 of the middle class and 21 of the masses. This propor- 
' tion is the same as was noticed last year with a fractional increase in the 
proportion of the masses. Of the 120,914 boys learning the vernacular, 
only 365 are from the upper ranks, 45,497 from the middle ranks, 74,678 
from the masses, and 434 are not classed, and here for every one from the 
upper ranks there are about 150 of the middle and 240 of the lower 
ranks. 

Gmg Scuoo1s.—This heading comprises English schools for European 
ar’, , * foreign races, schools, chiefly vernacular,, for girls of Native 
parentage, and zenana visiting agencies.. It does not contain the large. 
unaided institutions of Calcutta, where the daughters of the European 
and East Indian community are educated. The 28 inspected schools for. 
foreigners had 1,164 girls, of whom 52 per cent. were of the middle class, 
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and 45 per cent. either of the lower classes or unknown parentage. 
In the 393 schools for native girls (including zenanas) with, their 6,799 
pupils there were 51 per cent. of the middlo ranks, 1 per cent. from the 
upper ranks, 37 per cent. of the lower, and 11 per cent. were not classed. 
In both these sete of schools the middle classes predominate. 

‘The most aristocratic of our institutions are the collegiate schools 
attached to Government colleges. In 11 such schools there are among 
3,208 students 158 students of tho upper ranks, or 488 per cent. 

It corroborates the evidence so often already advanced, that the middle 
class, and not the higher class, are the chief supporters of our institutions, 
when in the very elite of our schools we do not find 9 per cent. of the 
students from the upper ranks, The middle class amount to 90 per cent. 
in these schools. 

Among the 416 pupils of the Hindu school, there are 81, er 20 por 
cont, from the upper ranks, and of these 61, or thrée-fourths, are the sons 
of large landholders. This school, as I remarked last year, is the most 
aristocratic institution in Bengal. The Haro School has 21 of the upper 
class among 460; the Hughli Collegiate School 16 among 393, and the 
Sanskrit College 11 among 222. Excluding the Colinga school for low 
Mussulmans, which has ceased to teach*up to the entrance standard, the 
Hughli School has 48, or nearly half the number of pupils belonging to the 
lower class attending this set of schools. Hughli, both in its college and 

"school department, has a greater mixture of the various classes than any 
other institution. . 

"Tho territorial distribution of schools is seen in the following table, in 
which the south-east division corresponds exactly in extent with the’ 
‘commissionerships of Chittagong and Dacca, and the north-west divi- 
sion with the commissionerships of Bhagulpur and Patna, The south- 
west division corresponds in extent with the commissionership of 
Cuttack and part of that of Burdwan, but the schools of the Burdwan 
commissionership are by thomselves more than enough for one inspector. 
The north-east division corresponds with the whole of the commissioner- 
ships of Assam ‘and Cooch Behar and part of that of Rajshahi. The north 
central division has schools in parta of the commissionerships of Rajshahi, 
Burdwan, and the Presidency, while the central division has. f , -yin 
Calcutta, the remaining portion of the commissionerships of +u. „Wan 
and of the Presidency, and the whole of the Chota Nagpur commis- 
&ionership. 


North Central 


Lower classes of 
society or “ tho 
masses,” 


Upper classes of | Middlo classes of 


society. society. 


Parentage not | 
known. 


$33 | 48,489 100 
19 | 29,807 100 


South-East ... on ees 107 e 42 | 16,808 63°64 9,084 9545 124 "9 | 25,028 100 
South- West aen sas fae 98 "2 | 13,619 4025 | 19,974 5894 176 *$2 | 83,888 100 
North-East |... m s 34 16 6,602 2504 | 16,609 7446 98 "4 | 22,333 100 
North-West — ... T 937 128 | -9,838 besa 8,491 45°26 192 106 | 18,758 100 
rm MÀ—— | M ————Á— Hag! —À——Á ee Á — — — à | fest emt 
Total 848 «s | 84809 4740 | 91,491 5114 1,762 3 | 173,888 300 
Collegiate and branch schoola | 158 4'88 2,914 8999 1085 509 H *04 3,235 100 
Schoola—Special (vernacular 
departments of Medical 
College and School of Art) 1 25 352| swa 52| irog 7 169 412 100 
Colleges— General aud special 
{including law, medicine, 
x residen d and madra. ' 
). s is dc. 61 241 2,811 9119 78 3'08 82 832 2,512 100 
T tal anaman ee menea | Atanas pee |S akee | ae aren ine | o imme! aa meae] a epee — 
* 220 ss | 5,577 | oris 298 | evs 70 ræ | 6,162 100 
PNE PETER — s, s UE os ame 
Grand total .. { 1,066 58 | 90,886 | «s83 | 91,786 | apse | 1822 reo |185,/60 100 
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The largest number of schools are in the central division, which has 
992 schools, just five times as many as the Lords of the Council on Educa- 
tion in England think enough for any one inspector. The north central: 
the south-west, and the north-east, range between 854 and 810 schools. The 
smallest educational division is that of Behar. The largest schools are in 
the central division, for there the average on the school rolls is 49. 1n 
the south-east and north-we-t divisions the average is 41 and 40, and in the 
north-east division it sinks to23. The total number of pupils is 48.489 in 
schools of the central division, 33,888 in the south-west division, 29,807 
in the north central division, and 18,758 in the Behar division. Hence 
the cenfral division is the largest, and the Behar division the smallest, 
in schools and pupils. 

In the schools under inspectors, those in Behar contain the greatest 
proportion of the aristocracy, though even here the proportion is only 14 
per cent. ; next comes Calcutta and its neighbourhood. The middlo classes 
at school exceed the lower classes in the central, south-east, and north- 
west divisions, but fall short of them in the north central, the south-west, 
and the north-east divisions. In the last-named division the predomi. 
nance of the lower classes is most marked. Three-fourths of the students 
are of the lower onders. This distribution of social position, combined 
with our gencral knowledge of the country, leads us to infer that in 
Calcutta and its neighbourhood the general spread of intelligence makes 
it incumbent on the middle classes to educate their children. Bikrampur, 
in zilab Dacca, the home of Bullal Sen’s Brahmins, is, as might be 
expected, from the high caste of its inhabitants, thickly studed with schools. 
The boys of those schools are Kulins, and therefore above the lower 
orders. In Behar the middle classes exceed the lower, for there educa- 
tion is very backward, and the lower orders do not yet perceive its 

, advantages. . 


The fact that in 1871 tho middle orders at school exceeded the lower 
orders in number in these three inspectorships, will doubtless in a few 
years be regarded as a convincing proof of the mental darkness that now 
broods over the country, and the further fact that some people assert 
this darkness to bo light will show how dense is the darkness, 


It will be seen that the general results of this analysis scarcely 
differ in any appreciable degree from those deduced from the less 
complete returns of the preceding year. They fully confirm the 
statements sq frequently put forward by the officers of this depart- 
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' ment, that it is the middle and lower classes of society, and not 
the higher, that are the main supporters of the schools and colleges 
“in Lower Bengal. 
i W. 8. ATKINSON, 


Director of Public Instruction. 


APPENDIX A. 


INSPECTORS’ REPORTS. 


NORTH CENTRAL DIVISION. 


FROM THE REPORT OF BABU BHUDEV MUKHU BJI. 


Is my last annual report | gave some account of the consti- 
tution of the north central division, then newly created. I 
described briefly the different districts of which the division was 
composed, and gave a general sketch of the different systems of 
“schools which were working in those districts. In that report I 
attempted to shew the diverse capabilities of the different, parts of 
the division, and to afford data for estimating in a rough way, the 
adaptability of the several educational institutions to the require- 
ments of the places im which they were situated. I propose in 
my present report to confine myself strictly to a narrative of 
progress, taking note of such occurrences during the year"under 
review as have affected for better or for worse the educational 
operations in the division. In the first place, I shall try to 
describe how the year has generally affected the division, what have 
been our losses or gains in its course, and what the net result at 
the end; and I sha} then proceed to mark in detail such progress 
as has been made during the year by the different kinds of schools 
under my charge. 


The constitution of the division remained unchanged during 
the year under report. It consisted of the districts, sub-districts, 
and parts of districts, as in the year preceding :—(1) Malda, (2) 
Rajsahi, (3) Pabna (exclusive of Serajganja), (4) Jessore, (5) Mur- 
sidabad, (6) Birbhum (exclusive of the Santhal Parganas). Ona 
rough estimate the division covers au area of fourteen thousand 
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superficial square miles, and contains a population of four millions, 
It was suggested during the year, as improvements in the consti- 
tution of the division, that the Bengali-speaking parts of the 
Santhal Parganas lying by the East Indian Railway, and the dis- 
trict of Faridpur, to which the East Bengal railway had extended, 
should be included within the limits of this division. Such an 
extension of its boundaries would raise the division to something 
like equality in area with the other divisions, and subserve economy 
in inspectional charges. . 

The year under review was, on the whole, one rather of plenty 
‘and prosperity for the people of this division, than of scarcity and 
distress. 

(1. Malda suffered from an inundation of the Ganges in the 
month. of July; but it soon recovered from the shock, and the 
more than ordinarily rich rabi crop amply made up for the losses 
by inundation. «. 

(2.) Rajsahi suffered in parts from inundation, and generally 
on account of a disease which affected the silk-worms and prevent- 
ed. the | production of the great staple of the district; but the 
agriculturists and traders were repaid by a large production of 
jute and its profitable salo, . 

(3.) Pabna, though suffering from inundation in certain parts, 
had its ordinary paddy, and more than ordinary rabi crops. 

(4.) Jessoro was far less affected by outbreaks of disease than 
is usually the case in that district, and the state of the crops and 

of trade was as good as in the best years. 

(5) Mursidabad had nothing in the shape of distress to com- 
plain’ of, although the price of food was in certain parts some- 
"what higher than usual. 

(6.) Birbhum reaped a richer harvest of paddy than in ordi- 
nary years. 

In short, every district constituting the division add during 
the year, if not plenty, yet comparative exemption from every 
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form of severe distress. There were no droughts or inundations 
or outbreak of epidemic disease on a large scale in any part of 
the division. , The year was, therefore, rather favorable than 
otherwise to the progress of education and the multiplication of 
schools. There was another cause working for some time which 
of itself was calculated to prove favorable-to educational progress. 
The subject of public instruction had been much agitated. Public 
meetings had been called upon the education question not only at 
the sadr stations, but at several places in the interior of the 
districts; and attempts had been made from certain quarters to 
take, so to say, the sense of the country on the points in dispute. 
The effect was to create for a time a strong popular interest in 
the cause of education. A fear seemed to have been awakened 
that schools would no longer be given. To this fear I attribute 
the large number of applications for new grants with which the 
year opened. I had twenty-one such’ applications before the 
month of April was over, and ten more came in within the first 
half of May. Could we have met the applications with new 
grants as in other years, there is little doubt that the year 
1870-71 would have seen an unprecedented increase in the number 
of our schools, and the interest awakened would have been turned 
to good account. 

But the financial difficulties of the Government intervened. 
Your letter of the 13th May 1870 came in stopping al new 
grants, and forbidding applications for them. Those which had 
been received were returned, and new applications were forbidden. 
The effect was as might be expected under the éircumstances. 
Rumours began'to fly about that Government were about to 
withdraw from the work of publie instruction, that all schools must 
become self-supporting or perish, that the fee rates in them were 
to be at once doubled, tripled, or quadrupled, and that the retrench- 
ments which had commenced with the other departments would ' 
at once sweep away the department of public instruction. The 
mischief extended further. Many took an impression that not 
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only had new grants been stopped, but that the grants already 
sanctioned were also to be withheld. One deputy inspector told 
me that the bill of one of his schools having been a little delayed, 
the managers had come to the conclusion that they were to have 
their bill no more. A deputy inspector not having gone to visit 
a school about his usual time, the people had fancied that the 
education concerti had been silently wound up. Another deputy 
inspector, while exhorting certain people to send their children to 
school, was met by the observation that shortly there will be no 
achools to send children to. A fourth deputy inspector found in 
certain villages whore his improved pathsalas were situated, that 
close by them men of the old guru class had sct up their rival 
institutions. On his remonstrating with the village people for 
allowing such intrusion, they quietly told him that they wero 
only making provision against the time when Government would 
give up their schools. I had myself to answer some inquiries 
from the managers of schools, as to whether or not their bills wore 
1o be still a ouod: They said they wanted early notice in 
order ġo shut up in time, Such a state of-popular feeling is any- 
thing but favorable to the progress of education. There is a 
natural indifference, perhaps too strongly felt by the Hindu mind, 
towards things which are deemed to be not lasting. Any doubts, 
therefore, as to the permanency of our schools must greatly diminish 
the popular interest in them. Erroneous impressions with regard 
to the acts and motives of Government may be corrected where 
they are expressed; but usually they find no expression, and only 
betray théir existence in the form of an unnatural indifference to 
the people's own best interests. A deep-seated feeling of inse- 
burity is at the bottom, and every sudden change, or rumour of 
change, is caloulated to call it forth and aggravate its evil effects. 
The preceding observations will perhaps serve to explain how the 
effects of a year of comparative plenty havé been neutralized, and 
how a year that opened with such fair prospects of increase in 
schools and scholars, has closed with a decrease of both. ` 


Number of Schools and Scholars on the 31st Mavch 1870. 


Higher Middle Middle Lower Girly’ Bchoola. 
Class class class class Normal Total, 
Enehsh English | Vernacular} Vernacular 
&chouls, achools. schools. Schools, Beholars, 
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"4 |Jesore o ss] 6 | BIS] 4112296] 28 [1,174 1 8 13,187 
5 {Mursidabad... ef. 57| 15333 1 4,928 
6 j Birbhum .. ...] 3 49| 10631] .. 3,861 
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81st March 1871. ; 
^ | Malda .. .. n 1 eli .. i T dives — diee 18 986 
2 }Rajsahi s nesse 121 | 2,755 2| Bi H 2 26 461 158 | 4,733 
8 | Pabna .. .. .. 20 800 1| 75 8 1 69 5| 65} 2775 
| 4 |Jesore u umus 2855 | 8,826 1| 5 n 81 162 816 | 808] 12,005 
6 |Mursidabad ,..- ... 64| 1,698 i| 2% s 2 16 80{ 184| 4,255 
,8 |Birbhum .. wo... $6] 1198 | n f ue 8 6 80 79| 76} 2,935 
027 | 14,779 5| 202 21 43 413 476 | 819 | 28,349 
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91st March 1871. 


Middle 
class class 
English | English 
schools, | schools. 


Middle class Lower class x 1 any 
Vernacular | Vernacular |; 070184]. Gar! 
schools. schools, | #¢hovls. | schools. 


Total, 


Districts, 


Decrease. 
Increase. 
Decrease. 


Increase, 


1 as wag | 247 
8 1 1i 1114 
3 - wef BY 8| 7 
4 E " 4) 3), 
5 | Mursidabad |.. ves wba Tf 4 
6 | Birbhum x3 1118 


The decrease in schools and scholars exhibited in the last two 

tables is partly td be accounted for by other causes than the disturbed 

‘ state of popular feeling on the subject of education, whith has 
boen mentioned as a marked feature of the year under report. 


(1L) On a re-adjustment of boundaries between the south-west 
‘and the north central divisions, seventeen schools, of which two 
were middle class English, one middle vernacular, and fourteen 
lower vernacular, were transferred from this division to the other. 
They: carried away with them, to the books of the other division, 
659 pupils who were on the rolls of this division in the pr^. 
year. 
(2.) Another part of the decrease of scholars may be attributed 
‘to the simple fact of there having been almost no new schools. New 


n 
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schools have invariably a larger roll number than schools which 
have been standing for some time. The laxity of discipline, the 
smailer rates of schooling fees, the very novelty of the schools, 
attract many such pupils to them as drop away as soon as the 
reins of discipline begin to be tightened, the fee rates raised, or 
their collection enforced, and the novelty of the schools wears off. 
But making every allowance for this cause, there will still remain 
a large amount of the decrease to be accounted for. 

I cannot say what light is thrown on the inquiry as to the 
cause of decrease in scholars by the comparison made below of 
the social positions of pupils of the past year with that of the 
year preceding. 


Iucrease or decrease of the 


Upper | Middle elass, | Lower class | 
class, dle wer three class in 1570-71. 


wn 


Upper Medie Lower 
| lass class. 


Percentage one no 


Zilla schools . 
Norms) schools d 
Model schools... 1 18 | ... 
Female Normal Ses 
"igher Enghsh 


Middle Forna- 

cular—a:ded... | 87 

Lower Vernaeu- 
lar—aided 


irele schools 
and = middle 
schools under 
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In the first place, I should observe that the statistics of social 
position were taken with equal care in both the years, and that 
therefore the comparison instituted in the above table may be con- 
sidered to be on a perfectly sound basis. The apparent falling off 
in the upper classes from 382 to 61 does not, however, represent 
the actual state of things. In 1869-70 the upper classes were not 
separated in the returns from the middle classes; and although 
they were distinguished by me in my returns for this division, my 
instructions to the deputies were less definite ‘than those now 
obtained from the new form prescribed by yourself for the year 
under report. Men who had a certain income of above Ils. 10,000 
por annum were placed among the upper classes in my return. 
for 1869-70. In 1870-71, only Government servants who have 
that amount of income are in the uppermost ranks of society; 
landed proprictors, fundholders, profossional men, and merchants, 
who have the same income, have been placed in the middle ranks, 
thus accounting for a large part of the increase among the middle 
„classes. Dut excepting this single cause of discrepancy, there is 
no other that has not been guarded against; and the comparison 
made may be taken to represent tho actual pele of ‘things during 
the two years, 

"The table shows a duos of about two thousand in tho num- 
ber of pupils belonging to the lower classes, and affords some 
ground for the inference that the state of popular feeling conso- 
quent on widespread agitation had something to do with this 
falling off. My impression is that should the deadlock to which 
wo have come continue upon us for any time longer, it is the 
children of the lower classes that will chiefly suffer, Without any 
increase in the number of schools, nothing can prevent a riso in the 
‘rates of their fees. But to whatevor cause the decrease in schools 
and scholars during the year may be attributed, it is a fact that 
our operations during the year have not expanded; that, on the 
contrary, they have slightly contracted ; that there are less schools 
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and scholars in 1870-71 than there were in 1869-70; and that the 
falling off in scholars by 3°11 per cent. is from among the lower 
classes only. ‘ 

I now proceed to a closer examination of the statistics, in 
order to see if the schools have suffered to any extent in their 
efficiency and usefulness as they have suffered in number and 
attendance. The tests of efficiency which are supplied by the 
statistical tables of the schools are two—irst, the test of average 
attendance; second, the test of local expenditure. If a school is 
well attended, it must be doing its work properly; if people 
expend money of their own free will on a school, they must be 
taking interest in it; and the interest of the people is a proof and a 
guarantee of efficiency. 

The subjoined comparative statement of the daily average 
attendance of pupils of the last two years shows a result slightly 
in favour of the year under report :— 


Increase or do- E 
crease of per- 3 
centage of at- 
tendance in| 5 
1870-71, s 
Sd 
Q a WT 
DISTRICTS, * |z2 [£5 ala [2 ae 
» a BaP} » 3 Sa 
$8 (Sst23si 4. {ss "E 
v sé gs ne do E Po 
E FEBETE ETE PE FE Eg 
E £8 | es [S55 3 | 8s RS 
& o e2ig 3 5s 23 55 
5 £s ER 384 PE $5 ES 
[1 * 2 a <4 Es wz 
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The next table,.in which the expenditure incurred by the people 
on their schools during the last two years is compared, is still 
more in favour of the year which is being reported upon, 


INCREASE OR DRCREASB 
DURING 1870-71. 


LOCAL EXPENDITURE. 


Disrxicrs, 


Number. 


1869-70. 1870-71. Increase, 


2 tí Ra. A. P. Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. | Ra. A. P. |. Rs. A. P. 


: Malda ... 5813 0 0 6159 0 0 847 00] .— ] tastes 
Rajsahi — ..| 92130 0 0| 23216'0 0 ius 0 0| ... [| . 

: Pabna we  ..| 1600 0 0| 18,217 0 0 $160 0 0|] .«. [|] canes 

p Jessore ..| 39,148 0 0| 48,443 0 0 9,295 0 0|] . [| .- 
Mursidabad ...{ 91,55 0 0| 22,819 0 0 564 0 0 P 

g Birbhum  ..| 18,863 0 0] 18,337 0 Of % O00) ue 


“Total ..| 123,203 0 0| 136,721 0 o| 13452 0 o| 26 0 018,450 0 0 


To remove all source of misapprehension, one thing needs be 
remarked with reference to the above table, The increase of local 
expenditure in 1870-71 is partly owing to the circumstance that 
some of the schools which worked for a part only of the preceding 
year did, in 1870-71, work for all the twelve months. But allow- 


“ing for this circumstance, the large increase of Rs. 19,456 cannot 
be accounted for in that way. 


"The people have paid more, and my impression is that the fee 
rates have been augmented every where, 


‘The tables of daily attendance and local expenditure prove that 
the schools have not declined in popularity. The next two tables” 
—(1) of the qualifications of the teachers employed, and (2) of the 
results of the examinations—prove increased efficiency of the 
schools during the year. It isa truism that good teachers make 


good schools, and examinations afford the most a tests d 
efficiency. 
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1869-70, 1870-71. 


Number of teachers employed oe RE .. 1,197 1,143 
M.A. or B.A. or senior scholarship holdors under old rules as 9 . 10 
_ L.A. or senior scholarship holders under new rules ... aet 15 14 
Junior scholarship holders or entrance certificate holders .. 101 106 
Teachersbip certificate holders from principals of collegea .. 13 6 
Certificate from the inspector of schools ... 0 3 
Normal school certificate holders is ws mo 6M 134 
Training school certificate holders 394 402° 
Without certificate Ga E ia -.. 626 469 


This shows an increase of 102 certificated teachers during the year. 
There still remain 469 uncertificated men’ employed as teachers *' 
in this division. That some of these men are quite competent 
to discharge their duties, is certain; but there are others who are 
not quite up to their work. Many difficulties, some of which tax 
our delicacy to no small extent, stand in the way of rembving 
incompetent teachers. Progress in this direction must necessarily 
be slow; but, slow for no other reason so much as on account of 
the absolute want of competent teachers for the mofussil schools. 
I cannot help noticing here another source of difficulty, in the 
facility with which certificates are sometimes given away. You may 
remember to have had the case of a pandit of this division before 
you, who had appealed against an order of suspension, and who, in 
his written application to yourself, had made twenty-six ortho- 
graphical mistakes in the space of as many lines. This pandit 
holds one certificate from a normal school, two from as many deputy 
inspectors, and an extract from an inspector’s favorable remarks 
in the visitors’ book of his school; such certificates stand much in 
our way. But the progresa made in spite of all such obstacles 
during one year, as exhibited i in the preceding table, appears to 
me to be satisfactory. "The results of the three great examinations 
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for the two years 1869-70 and 1870-71 are compared in the tables 
below :— 


Entrance Examination. 


Increase or 
decrease in 
n of 
pupils 
passed. 


< 1869-70. 1870-71. 
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Vernacular Scholarship Examination. 


1870-1971. 
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From the above tablés it is seen that more candidates passed 
successfully in 1870-71 all the three great examinations than in 
the year preceding. But over and above the proofs of increased 
efficiency afforded by the examination of the statistical returns, 
there is the direct testimony of the inspecting officers of the. 
department. 


The deputy inspector of Magura says :— 


All the schools have gained im liveliness and efficiency. Te teachers 
have become far more regular. 

Tho deputy inspector, Bagarhat, S8yB:— . 

Of the aided schools in my circle, I can now speak in more favorable 
terms than I could in the preceding year. Some incompetent masters have 


been removed, certain secretaries induced to resign, and greater regularity 
and strictness of discipline introduced into all the schools. | 


t 
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The deputy inspector, Mursidabad, says :— 
The often-complained of abuses touching the management of schools are, 
I believe, entirely removed. 


The deputy inspector, Jhenida, writes:— 
I have had little to complain of the managers of schools this year. Every 
thing went on as well as I could expect. 


The deputy inspector, Boalia, says :— 


This year was one more of reform than of progress. I had time to 
improve the condition of most of my schools. 


The deputy inspector, Jangipur, says :— 
The aided schools and pathsalas have, with only two exceptions, all 


worked well during the year. I have inspected closely and spared no pains 
to establish order and discipline in them. 


The deputy inspector of West Birbhum says:— 


Though the number of schools, and that of scholars, have actually 
diminished, there are visible signs of real progress made by the circle during 
the year under review. The strength and attendance of the day-pathsalas have 
declined, which argues that the lower class children, by whom these institu- 
tions are chiefly recruited, have availed themselves less of our educational 
operations during the year. The night-pathsalas, which are entirely supported 
by Government, and some lower class aided schools (such as the Raipur night- 
school), in which the managers bear the greatest portion of the expenditure, 
have not only improved in number, but also inattendance. These facts prove 
beyond doubt that the withholding of Government aid serves to affect tho 
education of the lower strata of society more than that of the upper and 
middle strata. , 


N n 

` The deputy inspector of schools, East Birbhum, says :— 

Though schools and scholars did not increaso in my circle, yet there is no 
doubt that the schpols have grown more efficient, and the scholars are betier 
taught. \ 

In summing up the results of the year under report, I would 
therefore say, that although we have not gained, but rathor lost 
slightly in quantity, we have gained, and ‘gained perceptibly, in 
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quality. Those who know that it is much easier to start new 
schools than to improve old qnes, will deem the year as on the 
whole one of gain, and not of loss. 

I shall now proceed to report in greater detail of the different 
kinds of schools working in the division. I shall take them inthe 
same order as in my last year's report—that is, (1) the zilla 
Schools; (2) the normal schools; (3) the aidedsschools; (4) the 
Government model schools ; (5) the circle schools ; (6) the pathsalas ; 
(7) the girls’ schools; and (8) the unaided schools. 

ZiLLA Scwoors.—The zilla schools in this division are—(1) 
Malda ; (2) Boalia; (3) Pabna; (4) Jessore; (5) Suri. 

l. The Malda school had a larger roll number by 25 on the 
Sist March 1871 than it had on the same date in 1870. Its 
income from fees was likewise greater than that of, the year pre- 
ceding by Rs. 167-10-6. It passed candidates at the last entrance 
examination by two more than it passed the year before. This 
school, considering its situation in a backward district, is doing 
well, though, in comparison to the other zilla schools of the division, 
it is the weakest of them all. I entertain a very favorable opinion 
of the abilities and dutifulness of the head master, Babu Rajani 
‘Nath Chattopadhyay, B.a. The local committee met four times 
during the year. The library isin good order. The school-house, 
which consists of two central rooms and a verandah all round, is 
found too small to accommodate the increased number of pupils. 
The secretary to the local committee calculates the amount of 
breathing space afforded to each student at 12 cubic feet. “ There 
is,” he says, “at the disposal of the committee a sum of Rs. 180, 
raised by subscription about two years ago. This sum the com- 
mittee would gladly devote to the enlargement of the school-house. 
It needs, however, to be supplemented by a Government grant, as 
the additions required will cost no less than Rs. 800; and in a 
district like Malda, where there are so few wealthy, and still fewer 
public-spirited men, it is vain to look for any further local aid.” | 
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2. The Boalia school.-—The roll number on the last day of the 
year was 176, being 8 less than on the came date the year before. 
This falling offis attributed to a smaller number of minor and 
vernacular scholars having sought admission into the school. The 
amount of fees and fines was larger by Rs. 380-2-6. The school 
was very successful af the university entrance examination. 


It passed five pupils in the first, four in the second, and one in 
the third division, being ten pupils in all. That this résult is very 
creditable to the school, will be at once admitted when it is remem- 
bered that the collegiate school at Berhampur could pass only two 
in the first, five in the second, and five in the third division, being 
in all twelve pupils. 

The examination for the Raja Pramathonath prize of Rs. 100 
for English composition was competed for by candidates from the 


districts of Rajsahi, Pabna, and Bogra. The prize was divided 
between two boys, one of whom belonged to this school. 


The library of the school is in good order, and the school-house, 
has undergone a thorough repair of late, ` 


The secretary to tho local committee notices with deep regret ' 


‘the loss which the school and the committee have sustained by the 


death of Babu Mathuranath Banurji, his predecessor. Theinflu- ` 


ence of the deceased was great in the district, and that influence 
was ever exerted for the furtherance of educational and charitable 
dbjects. The secretary concludes his report by bearing testimony 
to the well known ability and industry of the head master, Babu 
Kalinath Dé, as well as to the valuable assistance which the head 
master derives from the second master, Babu Kalikumar Das, 8.a. 
3. The Pabna school—'The roll number on the 31st March 
has fallen by 36. This is not accounted for in the report of the 
local committee. The schooling fees and fines were less by 
Rs, 31-9-9 than the collection of the preceding year. 
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The Pabna school passed eight pupils at the last entrance 
examination of the university. 


* In January last ‘a gymnesium was constructed of bamboos in 
the Government school compound. The committee learn with 
satisfaction that the students have made considerable advancement 
in gymnastics under the instruction of Mr. F. H. Barrow, the 
assistant magistrate, who kindly takes the trouble of attending 
the class twice a week and giving instruction to the students. 
Babu Matilal Mukhurji, 3rd master, attends the gymnastic exer- 
cises with Mr. Barrow, to prepare himself to take charge of the 
class in case of Mr. Barrow’s leaving the station.” The Pabna 
school did much better than last year in its competition for the 
Raja Pramathanath prize of Rs. 100. It divided the prize with 
the Boalia school. The school-house and library are in good 
order. The head master’s services are deservedly noticed with 
commendation by the committee. T 


4. The Jessore school.—The roll number shows an increase of 
13 pupils, and the income from fees and fines an increase of 
Rs, 25-1-6, over the roll number and the income of the preceding 
year. Two boys from this school passed the university entrance 
examination successfully. This is better than the result of the 
preceding year, when not a single boy was passed. There have 
been certain important changes in the instructive staff of the 
school. Babu Umacharan Das, the former head master, was 4 
transferred to Commilla, and Babu Gaurnarayan Ray brought 
from Barisal to take charge of this school. The second master, 
Babu Jadab Chandra Talapatra, B.A., resigned for an appointment 
of a higher value in an aided school, and Babu Jagadbundhu 
Bhadra was promoted from the 3rd to-the 2nd mastership for 
his meritorious services. Babu’ Gopalchandra Saha, M.A., was 
appointed 3rd master. The post of an 8th master, payable from 
surplus fees, has been created. You are aware that the Jessore 

. + 3 
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school has fallen off from the position it once held among ‘the 
zilla schools. I hope it will rise again under its present head master, 
who has been long known in the department for a man of mark. 


Many of the library books require rebinding. The school- 
house has lately undergone its usual repairs, 

5. Birbhum school.—The roll number has again fallen off. The 
entire strength of the school is reduced to 138 pupils. The marked 
success of the school at the last entrance examination, in which 
fourteen of its pupils competed successfully, has served to recruit 
the strength of the higher classes; but the lower classes are grow- 
‘ing more and more thin. Hach year’s promotion for the last two years 
has led to the extinction of the lowest class then existing. The 
financial condition of the school, at one time so flourishing, is no 
longer sô; and reductions are still being made in the establishment 
to make two ends meet. The post of 8th master. has been kept 
in abeyance for tho last nine months. The gmall saving of 
Rs. 144-7-6, effected by such hard economy, was availed of iiis 
end ‘of the year for completing the doors of the ward-houso, 
attached to the school. i 

. The head master, Babu Sivachandra Som, ess every credit « d 
for his devotedness to his work. He is in a position of much , 
difficulty, and he is showing himself up to the requirements of his _ 
position. The Birbhum school was never so well conducted, or so 

‘successful at the examinations, as now. 


- "The measures adopted during the year for the improvement of 

ihe zilla schools are—(1) the appointment of additional masters, 

oné at Malda and the other at Jessore; (2) the construction of a 
gymnasium at the Pabna school. 


I shall conclude my remarks on the zilla odit of my division 
by drawing your attention to the tables of caste and social posi- 
tion of the pupils of these schools. It will be seen at once how 
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false is the idea that the zilla schools are attended by the children 
of the upper classes, who can pay very much higher rates of fees 
than are now charged in them. 


HINDUS. MUSALMANS, 


Sonarbania. 


w & | Others. 
Christians. 


Number. 
Navasaks, 


1 | Malda .. .. . 12 

2 | Rajsahi E 8 |.. 

3 | Pabna .. .. oo we |B] a 8a | 2! wx 
4| Jessore " 2 3 6 2| 187 
6 | Birbhum me a 3 5 138 


Sle see a |E 


| Total ...... 


1 
No. ScHOOLS. Upper class, | Middle class. | Lower class.| Total. 
1 | ata res oes one rh en He 2 86 22 110 
2 i Rajsahi ... m Sia Seanez T TT 1 164 1 176 
8 | Pabna uu us e eren ux 156 n 107 
4 | Jessore .. .. ouso 2 ee ove 163 4 107 
5 Í Birbbum .. ., 20 wee in 188 ose 138 


The normal schools for the training of vernacular teachers in 
this division are four in number. One of these, situated at Pabna, 
trains up pandits ; the other three, situated respectively at Jessore, 
Derhampur, and Doalia, train up gurus. 

(1.) The Pabna normal school is in excellent sedition’ The 
roll number was 75, against 51 of the preceding year. At the 
last general examination of normal schools, conducted by the 
inspector of the central division, one boy from this school stood 
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at the top of the general list; and out of the 26 candidates that 
went up from the highest class, 24 passed successfully. The 
model school, at which the normal pupils practise teaching, stood 
higher than every other school of the district at the last verna- 
cular examinations of this division. Such results reflect credit on 
the industry and the ability of the head master, Babu Syama 
Charan Chaturji, and his assistants. To their exertions it is mainly 
due that a minor normal school, with an establishment of: Rs. 202 
per mensem only, is competing with advantage with the higher 
normal schools, each provided with more than fourfold its esta- 
blishment. Eleven pandits from this school received appoint- 
ments during the year. I can recommend no one measure so 
well caleulated to improve the tone of middle class vernacular 
schools iy this division, as the strengthening of the Pabna normal 
school by raising its allowance to at least double the prosent 
amount. x 


(2.) Tnaaixixo Scnoors.— The training schools for gurus are 
languishing under the effects of your order of the 13th May 1870, 
which prohibited the admission of fresh pupils into these institutions. 


. The roll number of the Jessore school was 50, against 85 of tho 
preceding year; that of the Berhampur school 26, against 76; 
and that of the Boalia school 41, against 67. These three, as 
well as the two training schools at Burdwan and Midnapur, iu the 
South-west division, were examined together by myself, and 
the resylts were, on the whole, worse than those of preceding 
years. lam constrained to- believe that the-prohibition of fresh 
‘adthissions into these schools had much to do in discouraging 
“the teachers and pupils of these institutions. There is a belie! 
still lingering among them that these schools are not to bi 
continued much longer. Here again is seen how the hard econoin 
to which we have been reduced has acted most directly on lowe 
class education, and injured tha progress it was making. 
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The results of the pass examinations of the training schools in 
this division are tabulated below :— 


NUMBER OF PUPILS PASSED. 


Noe | TRarsine SCHOOLS. 


1st grade. 2nd grade. | Total. 
1 | Berhampur... ET EN au — | sas 13 | 18 
3 {Jessore e ue 0 0 te ws 1 $ 19 ^» 
3 | Rajpahi s» . ove | 9 
Total =. | 2 | 41 45 


The Pabna normal school has had a shed crected during the 
year for the accommodation of its boarding pupils, whose numbers 
are daily increasing. ; 

Tables of the caste and social position of the pupils of the 
normal and training schools in this division are subjoined :— 


Musul- 


mans, Aborigines. 


L3 
x - 
E: 3 ; 
E SCHOOLS. dgl Tola 
z P RSs = e 
* E. g M a- uu zx . 
3 Sas 3 lav = a! 
E JEBESEEEAREEIEECEETHIMPICIEIERE- 
Zeist yg iz Berrie goa aag g Slate es 
E213 U"LRZZISO Te 21S SSS FS gs 
7 Aim |e x zzi [Rp ORKI ec Aol 
7 


| 


2 | Pabna PET 


3 ! Jessore ou um 


| 


i 
liEsjpahi .. 
t 


4 , Berbampar m 
Total 
* LI 
No. Scnoors. Total, 


Upper class. | — Lower class. 


1 | Bajshahi at ey 


` nia 4 
2 | Pabasa n 2 2. UK 75 
Jessore . we o e] ^ ex 50 


Berhampur Gm. qe. 


:2 
to 
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Deputy Inspecrors.—Before I proceed with my remarks on 
the other classes of schools, I shall make room here for some 
words on the deputy inspectors employed under me. 

The zilla and the normal schools heretofore noticed are 
directly connected with the inspector; the deputy inspectors are 
connected with the former as only ex-officio members of the local 
committees, and with the latter they have no recognised connec- 
tion." But the deputy inspectors inspect and control all the 
other classes of schools; and as the number of these is the largest, 
the improvemert and well-being of an educational division 
very considerably depend upon the conscientiousness, ability, and 
industry of these officers. There are in all nineteen deputy 
inspectors employed in this division. The work performed by 
them'during the year is tabulated below :— 


No. OP MILES TRAVELLED, 
s 


E sun 
of visits, 
E By rail. ped 
Z 3 
1 Deputy inspector, West Birbhum ... 1,962} 250 
2 Ditto, East Birbhum  ... 1,670 231 
3 Ditto, Mursidabad 1,834 163 
4 Ditto, South Mursidabad 2,018 191 
6 Ditto, Berhampur - 1,985 185 
9 Ditto, Jangipur Li 1.6011 2 
7 Ditto, Rajeahi Sai 2,240 251 
.8 Ditto, Baulea a 2,657 200 
9 Ditto, Nator u 1,593 254 
10 Ditto, Chatmor ene 3,542 235 
n Ditto, Pabna Re 2,402} 251 
42 Ditto, Kumarkhali — .. 4,027 3st 
.18 Ditto, J'essoro - 2311 221 
1$ “Ditto, Jhenida ea» 2,550 316 
AS Ditto, Khulna “x 1,035 al 
Ofliciating ditio... 2,020 2H 
1e Ditto, Narail sie 1,371 173 
i Officiating ditto ... 1,207 az 
17 Diito, Magura i 2,954 Bea 
19 Ditto, Bagarhat asa 8,708 981 
18 Ditto » Malda ie 1,793 $4 


I am on the whole satisfied with their work during tho year. 
I must, however, mention as deserving of special commendation 


i2 
e2 
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(1) Babus Bishnu Chandra Mukhuyji, Ist grade; (2) Bhubanmohan 
Niyogi, 2nd grade; (3) Krishnanath Banurji, 4th grade; (4) 
Umakanta Das, 4th grade ; (5) Kalinath Chaudhuri, 4th grade; (6) 
Jogesvar Mukhurji, officiating 4th grade; (7) Jasadanandan Sarkar, 
4th grade; (8) Dwarkanath Banurji, 4th grade. I should 
observe here that the deputy inspectors in the Jessore district 
have on the whole shown most activity in reporting on their 
schools during the year, while the deputies in Mursidabad have 
shown the least such activity. What is remarkable, the Jessore 
deputies speak of improvements in their schools, while some of the 
Mursidabad deputies harp on the stringency of the grant-in-aid 
rules, and talk of their demoralizing tendency. I am also glad to 
be able to observe, with respect to the work -performed by the 
deputy inspectors during the year, that it is no longer of that one- 
sided nature with which some of them used to be content in pre- 
eeding years. They were heretofore satisfied if the schools under 
them were but kept on, no matter whether or not they improved 
year after year. The impression has now become changed. ‘The 
deputy inspectors are more earnestly secking for efficiency in their 
schools. Thé reports and suggestions which I have received from 
them from time to time during the year, though sometimes imper- 
fect and ill-conceived, prove on the whole that they are becoming 
more mindful of their professional duties. I have not been able, 
for reasons of which you are aware, to test, by personal inspection 
of any large number of schools, the improvements which the 
- deputy inspectors have been able to effect; but I can perceive 
that a change for the better has already come on the schools, and 
that*it will make itself more and more felt every succeeding year 
in superior results at the general examinations, if the mode of 
inspection adopted be persevered in and improved upon. Tho 
points to which the attention of the deputy inspectors have been 
more particularly directed, will be understood from the following 
résumé of office circulars. 
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First, a general course of studies for every grade of school in 
the division has been laid down. 

Secondly.—Schools of different grades have been divided into a 
definite number of classes, with the subjects of study duly 
graduated, 

Thirdly.—The times for opening and closing the schools, which 
used to be regulated, or rather unregulated, at the will of tho 
teachers or inanagers, have been fixed. 


Fourthly.—TRoutines of studies for different hours in the ditferent 
classes of schools have becn drawn up under proper supervision. 
Fifthly—Tho competency of the teachers employed is being 
more closely looked to. 
Sietl? y.—Some attention is being given to tho mode of impart- 
ing instruction, so that mere words are not learnt by the pupils. 
It is unnecessary to observo, after the above, that our efforts are 
still being directed to bring about tho most rudimentary improye- 
ments; but I feol that it would be premature to think of higher 
things at present, Lessons on objects, a knowledge of common 
things, Sanskrit or other roots, rudiments of science, Ke, Kos 
niay be talked of glibly or written about with zest, but the rvali- 
tics they mea cannot come within the compass of most of tho 
schools and school masters we havo to deal with. We may hope 
to havo them, and more, at some future day, when the machinery 
‘of education has become far moro perfect than it is. X confess to 
have much lower aims at present. My instructions to the deputy 
inspectors gro barely to seo that the text-books are learnt, aud that 
parsing is mastered. I want the rules of arithmetic to be explained, 
but I insist on the practice being thorough. I confess also to bo 
somewhat mindful of the calligraphy of our pupils, The deputy 
inspectors have been likewise instructed to attend to the proper 
teaching of geography, but in those schools only which have been 
provided with maps, not where these are wanting. 
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Amrn Scuoors.— With a view to improve my relations with 
the aided schools under my inspection, Lissued the circular quoted 
below :— l 

The secretaries of aided schools are hereby requested to be so good as to 
observe the few following rules in the management of their schools :— 

(L)—Every appointment made by the secretary is to be reported for tbe 
approval of the inspector. No appointment wil be valid without such 
approval. 

(2.)—Every dismissal made by the secretary is to be reported to the 
inspector, with a voucher in the handwriting of the person dismissed, to the 
effect that he had been paid up in full to the day on which the notice of 
dismissal was served. 

(3.)—4A list of holidays to be granted during the next twelve months, 
with the specification of dates, to be sent in for the approval of the inspector 
during the month of January. 

(i)—Every leave of absence granted by the secretary to be reported for 
confirmation tothe inspector. No leave will be valid without such con- 
firmation. 

I hope a clear definition has been made in the above of the 
powers which the managers and the inspector are severally to 
exercise over the schools receiving grants-in-aid. The managers 
know their own powers, and know the inspectors’, and a mutual 
good understanding will, l'hope, be the result. There have not 
occurred more than five cases in which I have had to hold out the 
threat of stopping the Government grant to a school. The com- 
plaints for non-payment of arrears of salary were altogether six in 
number; and in three out of the four of these cases which have 
been already investigated, the teachers, and not the managers, were 
found to be at fault. I shall give an account here of one of the 
aboye three cases. A teacher had lent money to certain ryots on 
the estate of a zemindar who was also the chief manager of the 
school in which he was employed: Having to resign his appoint- 
ment, the teacher wanted to recover the amount he had lent to the 
ryots from their landlord, and complained to this office for arrears 
of salary to the amount which he had lent. On inquiry it. 
turned out that there was no privity whatever of the zemindar in 
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the transaction. The zemindar, however, did pay up the amount 
of his loan to the teacher when the deputy inspector interceded 
for him. My impression is that the leniency of the department 
to the teachers, its own creatures, has at times made it unduly 
harsh to the managers of schools. There are bad managers, but 
their number has been always small, and it is getting smaller every 
year. The number of bad teachers has been always large, and it 
is still larger than the number of bad managers. On a dispute 
for arrears of salary between the managers and teachers, I take 
strongly to the side of the latter. I never tell a teacher to fight 
it out at a court of law. I would much rather sue the manager 
‘myself. Dut I can have no patience with that spirit of insubor- 
dination and disrespect which makes some of our young men with 
a smattering of English look down upon the managers and treat 
them with scant courtesy. The teachers should know that the 
managers are their masters. Nothing ought to be done which 
would excuse them for not secing this clearly. The managers 
receive Government money on certain express conditions, and it is 
the business of the officers of Government-to seo that these condi- 
tions are observed. It is my duty to make the’ manager of a 
school-under my inspection pay the teacher of his school in full. 
I should shirk my proper work if I tell a teacher to go to a court 
of law to recover the arrears of his salary. That may be in 
certain cases the only resource left me; but my long experience in 
the department has oopvinced me that cases of that type, in which 
_8’ court of law is our only resource, can never occur if attended to 
from an early stage. Nothing could bring down the value of 
appointments in the aided schools more than the impression that 
the inspector would leave the teachers to the delays and harrass- 
ments of the law courts, I dwell upon this point at some length, 
not because I have had to act often during the year on theso 
convictions, but because I foel that I shall have to speak for the 


last time on this subject. * Even suspicious cases of underpayment 
have greatly declined. 
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Awep Hicuer Enerisu Scuoors.—The aided schools of the 
higher class, which belong to the status of the Government zilla 
schools, have done very well during the year. Their roll numbers, 
daily average attendance, income, and expenditure, are shown in 
-he table below :— 


z a 
No. of 
No. ot EXPENDITURE. 
class 
English From Government. Local. 


1869-70. 1870-71. 1869-70. 1870-71. 


Rs. A. P.) Res. A. P. 


1| Malda 1 93913 8] e 
2! ftajsahi 2 3,790 2 9| 8,836 13 3 
3| Pabna ee 1 1,65 10 M 1,701 13 3 
4| Jessore — ... 5 6,282 10 9} 6,156 13 8 
5| Marsidabad "Mm E EE MT un NUM 
6j Birbbum ... 2 1,064 5 9| 2,443 16 3 


The success of these schools at the last university entrance 


examinations, as compared to what they achieved the year before, 
is shown in the subjoined statement :— 


Increase or decrease 
in 1870-71. 


1870-71. 


LN -] 2 t E 
£$ 1* [$3153 

DISTRICTE. 3A £s A a > 
s" jes Js |s E 
» A | Ed | 
FEE 23 EPE 4 A . E 
£$2| 88 1858 | 8& E 
Z A a Z a 
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The caste and social position of the pupils attending these 
schools are shown in the next two tables :— 


MUSULMANS. ABORIGINZS. 


DISTRICTS. : dy HE Sig i 
x - x = kä j 
E IRRE aisle lg E Hn» 
$ $/2| 8 sis 5 EHE 
E 853 dO ERIE E 355 
7 - A AIR] A zhi oj P SiO] 


1 | Malda ii se 
2 | Rajsahi ..| 118 245 
3 Pabna wf 48 1| 97 
4 | Jessore ell 9 «| 298 
6 | Mursidabad „| .. m 
6 | Birbhum — ..| d ns 

“otal. „| 309 1| 753 


DISTRICTS. 


1f Malda ^. ua ice. ML Me 
» Hajshi^... — .. 4l 215 
8 | Poboa ^ an 6 97 
,A] Joore ... ii 14 ' 298 
“6 Mursidabad adam >. fags aes aes prm 
6 | Birbhum... one 28 113 
- Total 89 753 
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Aen MippLE Encutsu Scuoors.— The statistios of the middle 
:lass English schools in this SEEN are condensed in the table 
below :— 


EXPENDITURE. 


DISTRICTS. 


1869-70. 


1869-70 1870-71. 1870-71. 


Nuniber. 


$ Ra, A. P) BsA.P.| Rs. A. P. 
Malda ..] S| 3} 125} 1423 83 0| 1138 3 6| 1,348 12 6| 1,472 12 9 


- BM s REINES 


Rajsahi “j ił 9j 443] 464i 311| 291| 4397 4 6j 4145 7 0| 7,070 7 0| 7.303 4 9 
3 Pabna ». | 17} 14i 645; 488) 450) 6| 3,446 9 3| 5301 2 8} 5,951 10 6 
Jessore -.| 41) 44/2296/2188:1650 1563) 10,794 12 0/18,116 7 819,245 8 6|24133 8 1 
5| Mursidabad ... | 25| 22,1005) 879} 7 4| 6,988 1 1111,624 7 7|1,873 6 1 
Birbhum — ..| 90| 15| 805| 581] 625) 51 525113 0| 4438 9 3) 7,792 16 9| 6,984 9 6 


— [HM LM I———— 


M atta —Á | ÀÀÜ cnt 


Total eve | 116) 10716309 lo wa MS as 6 433,273 4 d iin 6 0 onis 28 


These schools are, in my opinion, destined to serve a very useful 
purpose in the end. In them English is taught as a language 
only, and all other subjects of study, such as history, geography, 
geometry, through the vernacular. I have been always partial 
to this mode of instruction. Subjects are better learnt by chil- 
dren when taught through the medium of their mother tongue, 
than from foreign books which they very imperfectly understand. 
The habit of forming clear ideas meets with fewer obstacles in 
these than in purely English schools. It is a complaint against 
old Sanskrit teaching, that the men who have had it are apt to be 
carried away by the mere force of Sanskrit words. A sloka acts 
upon them as a mighty engine of power. I fear there are not 
instances wanting of similar weaknesses among my countrymen 
who have been taught from early years in English schools. In 
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brief; I expect much from the middle English schools. Their 
success is calculated to bring about that change in the systom of 
education which would fully adapt it to the requirements of the 
country. 

There is one curious fact about these schools which appeats to 
me not to be without significance. While all other forms of 
aided schools have their prototypes in Government institutions, 
the aided middle English schools have no Government models of 
them in these parts, The caste and social position of the pupils 
are shown in the tables below :— 


DISTRICTS. 


Haris, Domes, 


1| Malda .. 

,9| Rajsahi 465 
8 Pabna Y 438 
4| Jessore..  .. 9,188 
è | Mursidabad ... 879 
6 681 


Birbhum 


Total . 5s [187 |1,281 |oo0 hog 101 239 | 87 | 67 gs 10 24748 
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Aipnxp MaippLE VERNACULAR Scuoois.—The statisties of these 
schools are given below :— 


r Average EXPENDITURE. 

Number | pou | daily 

schools. number.| attend- 

ance. From Government. Local sources, 
DISTRICTS. 
5 
= 1869-70. 1870-71. 1869-70. 1870-71. 
Zi 
Rs A.P} Rs. A.P Rs. A.P] Rs A.P. 

11 Malda a 9j 10 | 529, 495! 865, 579; 809 13 0} 1,724 13 0| 2,002 1 3| 8,060 1 9 
2 į Rajsahi .. 24 | 23 | 924 970) 565| 625; 3,898 14 3| 4011 11 6j 5,154 9 3) 5,377 12 6 
3 | Pabna EN 18 | 19 | 806| 743| 591| 599! 2,680 10 0| 8,528 8 9 4197 4 2 5,666 13 8 
4 | Jessore 10| 9 1| 636] 338| $80} 1,220 2 4| 1,861 © 0| 1,887 12 6] 2,466 8 6 
5 | Mursidabad 42] 41 sä 1081/1037} 4943 B 8} 4,892 4 5| 6,018 0 10; 5,793 19 8 
8 | Birbhum .. 14] 1 » 5: 724) 512) 527| 2,139. 8 9| 2,578 12 6| 2,943 11 9| 3,418 7 6 
P T — I Ó—— rÓ—9——X 


Total ..| 117 (119 (4055, 13303192 3517|15,002 9 0)/18,393 2 222201 7 T 25,783 8 7 


These schools have suffered in popular estimation since the rule 
has been talked of that the junior pleadership examinations are, 
from the year 1873, to cease to be taken in Bengali. However 
much the measure may be to the liking of those who know Eng- 
lish, it is, so far as I am aware, quite distasteful to the people at 
large. It is one more step, they think, towards the total exclusion 
of Bengali from the courts. The measure, if passed, will prove 
detrimental to the growth of our middle vernacular schools. In 
spite of every effort on the part of the department of public instruc- 
tion, vernacular schools and vernacular education must languish 
under such blighting discouragements. Public instruction cannot 
be isolated from the influence of large public measures carried 
out in other departments. 
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The caste and social position of the pupils who attend these 
schools appear in the next two tables :— 


Musul- 
mans. 


E: aja E 
3 Sigs E: 
8 8| E 
e Pe c 
É g 2 
E] 2|2 [3 


5 | Mursidabad... ... ..| 895 RE 258 | 72 | ez 10] 7| shoul ..} .. [1372 


6 | Birbhum .. .. ..5] 300] ..112 14 165] .. 1 101 50] 1/12] 58] 3]... | 724 


——— mirman | — MÀ | Q9 | omÀ—— |] —Ó | —ÓÀ——— 


Total .. ... {1,345 | 32 [147 910 [726 |16) | 81 |413 | 26 | 50 009 | 4| 5 [4839 


D | 


DISTRICTS. 


1 |MaMa 0 o. 3 291 | 495 
3 |Rajsaó — s us 2 587 | 970 
$ Pabna, cue us cs fo dad: 311 748 
4 - | essore ... -— ' Ns] $3 
,5 |Mursdabad lo .. 3 691 | 1,872 
'6 [Birbhum ok 2 399 | 724 

Total ., 10 2,486 | 4339 
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Aipep Lower Vernacutar Scroors.—The statisties of these 
schools are given in the following table :— 


EXPENDITURE. 
Government. | Local, 

Districts. - 
t 
E i 1869-70. 1370-71. 1869-70, 3870-71. 
al 
^ [ 

| | Rs. A. P.| Rs. A. P.| Rs. A. P.| Re, A. P. 
1: Malda X ^ | subesd^ memento 
2 , Rajsahi POM P DE | be Ded wae oO OE Cae E Coe eke 
3, Pabna se 3 ME oe 151 | 85/88} 424 0 0| 407 6 9} 40315 0| 979 8 8 
1 

4'Jesore ..; 12|12 246 210 


N 


184 |182 | 790 1 3| 844 8 O' 788 0 0j 0232 7 0 
i 


5 ' Mursidabad 1| 1 2» 18 15}14! 95 8 0 96 0 dj 95 8 0| 96 0 0 


6|Brübua ..| 5| s ge J64 124 1115 | 518 1 0| 470 0 0! 71313 OF 578 5 6 
! i i 
REN M RA ——, ae 
Total ..| 21; 20 533 573 408 999 1,827 10 3 |LSIT 14 9 2.001 4 O 1976 4.9 
t 


These schools send candidates to no public examinations. There 
are no scholarships available to the pupils of these schools. The 
theory is, that such schools are attended by children of the lower 
orders only, who are to learn nothing more than the rudiments of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, and then to betake themselves to 
industrial occupations. In short, these schools are intended to 
teach their pupils so as fo create a taste for reading and a capacity 
to understand printed ‘books, without, however, raising.in them any 
higher educational aspirations. There are two difficulties in the 
way of success of these schools. The first difficulty is, that in 
almost no school, however low, that we have yet set up, can the 
children of the middle classes be entirely winnowed off by any 
process from the children of the lower orders. 

` Then there is the other still greater difficulty presented by the 
circumstance that the lower classes alone cannot support schools. 
5 
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The best paymasters of the teachers are the middle classes. To 
drive out their children, even if we could do it, would be to close 
the schools at once. Purely lower class schools cannot be managed 
under the aid system. In order to carry out the theory, Govern- 
ment need undertake th» entire support of the lower class schools. 


The following tables show the caste and social position of the 
pupils attending the aided lower class vernacular schools :— 


MUSULMANSG. 


Bonarbanias. 


Christians. 


Muysidabad | 4| 1 
Birbhum ie  ..]12| 2 


No, DisrgicTs. Total. 
s 
EMIT uo ee - 
$ || Rajsabi iic Ta artis m 
i 3 | Pabna Gad ie 151 
204 {Tesora kas tase 210 
6 | Mursidabad o „a Nn 18 
'6 |Bibhun .. u ith. 
ene opere 
Total ... 673 
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Tur Government MoprnL Vernacutar Scuoors.—These are 
twelve in number. Their statistics are given below :— 
* 


EXPENDITURE. 


Government. 
DisrEi1C3À 


1870-71. 1869-70. 


.P.[ Ra A.P.| Re A.P. 


1j Malda 190 640 14 9| 670 5 8| 49014 0| 42 5 3 
2 Rajsabi n} td "s E MITT -— Mies 

3 Pabna d 2 s ftos j ar 52s 2 0| se 2 0] 9 2 oj 59 8 9 
d fenore 3 3 juo iez 90 0 0| 80 0 0] 6515 3] 7690 
& Mursidabad.| 2| 3 j188 n 130 i197 | 538 3 0| 53015 0| 490 7 $| 508 8 9 
el Birbhum .] | 2 = 88913 3| 515 5 3| 21913 0| 195 9 9 


— —À |j | ———1-—————————— —MM— |— M | — € — 


9,298211 6/1540 $ 6,1923 6 6 


Agreeably to the views expressed in my last year's report with 
regard to these schoolg, I have placed most of them under local 
committees of management, to whom appertain such powers and 
responsibilities as are given by the following rules prescribed for 
observance by these committees :— 


(1.)—The committee shall have the power of adding to their number 
others whom they consider competent with the permission of the deputy 
inspector. 

2.)—They should visit the school and record their opinions in a book to 
be kept for the purpose. 

(3.)--They should be careful to see that the teachers come to the school 
and leave it in proper time. Should they find any of the teachers not punc- 
tual in this respect, they should note it down in their book for the informa- 
tion of the deputy inspector. 

(4)—The head pandit should carry on correspondence with the inspector 
and the deputy inspector, but he should keep copies of letters that he may 
write to them, and should regularly file all letters that he may receive from 
them, for the knowledge of the members of the committee. 
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(5.)—The committee should take an account of the amount realized every 
month from fees, and should there be any deficit, they should make it up and 
keep the school-house in repair. 

(6.)—W ben ‘any of the teachers require leave, they may be authorized to : 
grant it for a period not exceeding three days, reporting tho samo to the 
deputy inspector. In case the period of leave is longer, they should for. 
ward the application to the deputy inspector with their opinion, It must 
be borne in mind that all letters addressed by them to the inspector or his 
deputy should be sent through the head pandit. 


(7.)—The committee should keep an account of the school surplus, and 
recommend to the deputy inspector the purchase of maps, books, or any 
school furniture from this fund. . 

The effect produced by the appointment of local committees has 
been so far favorable that there were no fluctuations last year, as 
there used to bein preceding years, in the salaries of the assist- 
ant teachers, payable from the surplus fees of the schools. But 
I trust that further good will result from the arrangoments made. 
Schools of such an inferior class as these cannot go on properly 
without some local control over them. l 

. Thè results of the vernacular scholarship peaminations of these 
schools are compared below :— 


1869-70, 1870-71. 


Number of model schools i-i wid we 12 12 


How many of them sent in candidates 2 ., 10 9 
Number of candidates sent ^... ves .. 89 45 
2 c "= 
fin grade, ps EC: 3 

Number of npils 
"ud 5 o. 194b c cus eO S.H n 
3rd p _ eee ve 20 19 


Total .. wi 92 33 
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The following tables show the caste and social position of the 
pupils:— , 


1 ; Mala pes ae 
2 | Rajsahi S 
3 | Pabna sie bas 
4 | Jessore eee T 
5 i |! Muradabad .. " 
6 ‘Birbhum  —.. "e 


Total is 


s Mnsul-} Abori- 
Hindus. minus, | gines. 


5 ps 
$.l8 
DISTRICTS. BETTE: 
{ala} 858182 
s zl.lsl3:3|8|x$16 
: E 3|8|à89 
£ AHHEHHHEHLHF E] 
* (EIS 3] šl ei Š] ss iSite 
E 2413) 8)518] 8| 45]E|$|E] 
m » e = 
A pajaja ajajaj Ajajaj 


1 
1|MaMa .. .. 


2| Rajsahi.. .. 

3 | Pabna  .. 
4] Jessore... ... 
Spem - 

8 | Birbhum ne 2s. 


Total . 


Tux CircLe Scuvots.—There were eleven different circles con- 
sisting of eighteen different schools during the year under report, 
against the same number of circles composed of twenty schools of 
the year before. This circumstance may be taken as corroborative 
of the remark I made in my last year’s report, that the circle 
system is still in a state of transition. The number of different 
schools in each circle has a tendency to grow less. The time may 
come, therefore, when a circle will be formed of one school only, and 
then circle schools and model schools must become identical. 
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The statistics of the circle schools are given below :— 


Number! Roll 
of {number 
different, on the 
schools] 81st 
in then. March. 


| 


EXPENDITURES. 


DISTRICTS. 


1 


1870-71. | 1869-70. | 1870-71. 


Number. 


1869-70. 


; Rs. A, P.| Bs, A. P| Rs A. P.| Rs. A. P, 
1j Malda oan | vos fase È ene 
2 Rajsahi wd. fe Ps 
3| Pabna 1451518 
4i Jessore ..1 7| 7112 
5j Mursidabad | ... Mm 


6; Birbhum: 2.7... f oe | on 


one ouneee setra aveste eteebn 


LI esito t Soares DIDI avosse 


825) 960 & 845 1 0} 42210 0 397 7 0 
S37; L417 8 6) 1,416 0 0) 524 14 4 480 11 8 


we posses denses seva eher 
sue soiste Senet wesse ssespa 


aiaa a a a | ——D— end E a aaa ed 


Total l.. 11 fat | 20 | 18 | gssiio19} 716| 68212,3877 19 0| 2261 1 0| 947 8 4| 878 3 6 


The:next two tables show the caste and‘social position of the 
pupils attending the circle schools :— 


DISTRICTS. 


Brahmans, 
Sonarbanias. 


21. 

8  Pabna 

4] Jessore | 97 13118 |... $21 
5| Mursidabad — 1] a acd esbe aus 
€ | Birbhum wish aoe ; 


Totat — ,.. | 180 a| 161 so ss $3} 337 14927 tga} 8] 7,019 
tN LE TE TE HI Hitt igit qum i arate rina i t ar 


re —Ám—ÀÓ 
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! 

No. DisrRICTS. | Upper class. jane class. | Lower class,| Total, 
1 | Malda ose - - et — aere brive 

2 Rajsabi m "m eae c» |] 0 tne este l1] 0 $9] € 

8 Pabna T m e] € 206 203 498 
4 | Jessore ... - aea en 1 239 281 521 
6 | Mursidabad we se aes — ver eet — — 
6 | Birbhum... - wee aes — Aria MV 0] E 

——Pná— — cere Meee aus | ECE ema erm Rr KA 
Total .. 1 415 673 1,019 


Tue ParnusaLAs.—The statistics of the pathsalas for the last year 
and the year preceding it are compared in the subjoined table :— 


EXPENDITURE. 


DISTRICTS. Government. Local, 


1870-71. | 1869-70. | 1870-71. 


Number 


Rs. A.P| Rs. A P.| Rs, A, P. , Bad. Pr. 

vun 35 15 0 0 16 90 

j S665 agio 6333 8 oj 6.456 13 0| $850 12 0| 8,603 7 Q 

3) Pabna dia" “suo, 3491 281! '509 T O $35 O of 618 10) 8A Od 
4| Jessore 6,170; 6.853/5821 5008 10,511 & O112,490 9 ol 6,112 14 0/1003 14 € 
5. Mursidabad llo 13731 89810951 £293 G ol 2560 8 9| 2498 7 0| 3302110 
6 Birbhum | $0) 21] Lvs Vr» 648| 470 2.075 4 0| 110613 0| 1428 80| 1,024 N 6 
buds fe acids oec db 

Total ... aul 429) 1,684 31009 7030 8600 21421 13 0/23414 7 914017 B 0118860 46 


As these schools have carried education furthest down among 
the lower classes, it would be useful to dwell a little on the facts 
disclosed by the above table. In the first place, it will be seen 
that the pathsalas have hardly increased in number during the 
year. This is not attributable wholly to the circumstance of a 
smaller number of pupils than usual having been passed from 
the training schools. As already secn, the training schools passed 
forty-three pupils; but the increase of pathsalas is eight only. 
The difference is accounted for thus :—Thirty-five of the passed 
pupils have been this year plated in charge of old pathsalas, the 
teachers of which have taken long leaves. I have to observe that 
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such used never to be the case before. Secondly, it will be seen 
` that the localincome of the certificated teachers has increased from 
Rs. 14,017 to Rs. 18,860. This isa large increase. From what 
has been known of these schools from some years past, the impres- 
sion was that their i income, from local sources had come nearly'to a 
stand-stil. On a sudden that income has increased by 345 per 
'eent. over that of the year before. I attribute this (1) to the 
increase of new pathsalas having become doubtful, (2) to the 
demands of the teachers having been raised owing to payments for 
night-schools and girl classes having become greatly restricted. 
Thirdly, it will be seen that the roll numbers have been diminished 
notwithstanding a net increase of eight pathsalas. When the 
number of pupils grows less, and yet the income from local sources 
become high, the plain conclusion must be that tho fee rates have 
been raised. Iligh fees and lower class education are incompatible. 
I have shown year after year how the pathsala scheme was taking 
in the masses mote and more, though never exclusively. But this 
“year I have to record that the progress of that scheme towards its 
ultimate object has received a severe check.» Owing very probably 
to the demand for higher rates of'fees by the tewchers whose 
‘income from Government we have had to cut down, a large per- 
centage of the lower class children, heretofore attending those 
institutions, have withdrawn from them. 
The remarks that have been made on the lower T vernacular 
‘ schools under the aid system, apply .also to the pathsalas. . These, 
_ fao, are aided schools receiving Government help under other than 
‘the grant-in-aid rules. As long as the teachers of these schools 
have‘to depend for such a large part of their income as 80°6 per 
cont. on local contributions, it is not reasonable to expect that these 
| schools should cease tò aspire to teach the vernacular scholarship 
course. That such aspirations must direct the aim of these insti- 
tutions has been said more than once in my reports of previous 
years, and I need not dwell upon that point any more, It is quite 
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certain, however, notwithstanding what is said above, that the 

lower classes still predominate in the pathsalas, as will be seen from 
the tables of caste iga social position of the pupils attending these 
institutions. 


DISTRICTS. Total, 


HN -taltd E 
E 8|BISISIg E SIE 
E $133] 1 8 151813 
* alMlélaji2aia'2is 
2} 13 | 10}... f 27 "6l 
183 1234 | 90 2,564 
65| 341/36) v1 |. .. 388 
à 16578 11143 |295 |116 | 499 6,853 
212 | 389115] 25) 270 1,373 
41 24 $1 673 
2,010 2162 pt 196 11,909 
No DISTRICTS. | Upper class, | Middle class, | Lower class. Total. 
Malda ... 23 61 
i HBejshi —.. 2,146 2,564 
: Pabna .. 269 886 
& | Murs Cons 4,765 6,853 
Mursidabad .,, 728 1,373 
Hi Birbhum ... 449 672 
RR ag eat ee I 
Total ... 8,3-3 11,909 


One important measure for the benefit of the lower class schools 
has been introduced during the year under report. 
Certain zemindars and other supporters of education in the 
Rajsahi district instituted a few scholarships of the average value 
of Rs. 3 per mensem for the benefit of the lower class schools in 
their district. | 


The scholarships have been for the present made tenable at the 
higher English, middle English, or middle vernacular schools, | 
which are supported severally by their founders. The number of 
the scholarships is not very large, being only twelve, but the example 

i 6 
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seems to be spreading. Nine scholarship: more were founded in 
the Jessore district after the year which is being reported upon 
expired. These scholarships, I imagine, may be very largely 
increased in number; and should the time come when departments 
for technical education can be opened in connection with the 
training schools, as was once proposed, the scholarships might be 
made tenable in those departments, and thus an impetus be given 
to mass education, the like of which it has never yet received. 


Nicur Patusatas.—But if the day-pathsalas contain seventy 
per cent. of the lower classes, the night-pathsalas hold a still larger 
percentage of them. The two tables below, of the caste and social 
position of the pupils of these schools, put the matter beyond 
question, and prove that the pathsala scheme, founded asit is on the 
system prevailing from time immemorial in this country, is 
competent to provide to a large extent for that mass education 
which has been a problem of difficulty every where, and which, 

under the present circumstances of this country, is beset with 
peculiar difficulties here. 


Hindus. d Í 
DisTRiCTS. g $ E! $ 
E Siaj ala 3 8 
$ Bib} 8) 3 1 tle él. 
E 1 E z S a |m| se E B 3 
z ajia aja lalala jaj 


Mursidabad .. dud. dod 62] 72] 8| 2| oot a 2 
Birbhum ., 


pm QM | —árá |a | "| ne t—AÁá | n ÓÀ——Óse 


vee fo sey 
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Lower class. Total, 


Districts, | Upper class. | Middle class. 


1} Malda .. — Pee — |] e tte fate 
2 | Rajsahi ... 138 
3 | Pabna ou} s 0] 2-0] e [d e 
4 | Jessore ... 1,131 
6 | Mursidabad 23h 
6 | Bibhnm ., 


Frwarr,Envcariow.—Under this head I shall have to speak 
(1) of the female normal school ; (2) of the aided girls’ schools; 
(3) of the girl classes attached to pathsalas; and (4) of the zenana 
schools in the division. 


(L) The Chandranath female normal school at Boalia in' the 
Rajsahi district has been provided with a competent lady superin- 
tendent in the person ‘of Mrs. Stansbury. It obtained the long 
promised Government aid in November last. The number of 
pupils, which was four only at the time that the Government grant 
was sanctioned, rose at the close of the year to ten. Those who know 
the great difficulties that still lie in the way of female education in 
this country will at ‘once appreciate the amount of credit due to 
Babu Umakanta Das, deputy inspector, Boalia, through whose 
exertions mainly the above increase in the number of ‘pupils at the 
female normal school has been affected. Babu Umakanta has 
been careful in every instance to select pupils of respectable, though 
of course of poor, parentage, and he has selected none to whose 
life and conversation certificates have not been given by men of 
position and respectability. ‘The local committee of publio instruc- 
tion at Doalia, under whose direct control the school has been 
placed, take considerable interest in its welfare, and it seems to me 
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that there is no immediate obstacle in the way to success of this 
institution. The great difficulty which is still being felt of provid- 
ing the lady superintendent with suitable house accommodation 
makes me wish either that a special grant were made with a view to 
moet that difficulty, or that the Raja Chandranath Ráy of Nattor, 
the originator and liberal supporter of the institution, came forward 
.with a suitable donation for the purpose. 


Mr Heeley’s leaving the district has been a great loss to the school. 


(2.) The'statistics for the last two years of the aided schools for 
girls in this division are compared below— 


Number y EXPENDITURE. 
Q: 


Government. Local. 


Distzicte. 


Number |. 


Rs.A.P.] RsA.P.| Rs. AvP.{ Ra. A. P. 


1 Malda ' Em ows tee f von È ess f cor f coe | comers [| ee— [f e ftw 
Q|Bojeahi ..| $9 | 1/28/26 12] 15 | 180 0 Of 180 0 o| $0713 0| 239 0 9 
SjPebna ...{ 8 | 8,18]69|85]63] 807 8 0] 607 8 0| 753 8 Q| 57 8 o0 


4 į Jessore j 15 | 11218 |162 173 [121 (L374 6 511,339 0 0]1610 4 3146 5 0 


5 | Mursidabad.}| 8 | sj6s|76|64| 50 | 70212 8| 479 O O| 757 6 oj 72018 & 
6 (Birbhum ..| 3 |3|65|80|41]45| 879 0 O| 37310 0| 390 1 6| 455 9 8 
cf. Total... | 29 | 21 [sco 413 965 [209 3,443 10 6 12,977 18 0 13,733 0 9 13,308 8 8 


The above shows a falling off by eight in the number. of schools, 
and by 147 in the number of pupils. I shall make some extracts 
‘here from the reports of the deputy inspectors on the girls’ schools 
under their inspection. 
' The deputy inspector of West Birbhum says :—. 
Beyond.a very slight inerease in the roll number, I cannot report any 
real improvement in the quality of education imparted, or any rapid progress 
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exhibited by any particular pupil or pupils. In the Suri girls’ school 
a little of English is taught to the students of the highest class, but as yet 
their knowledge of Bengali and arithmetic is not sufficient to render it expe- 
dient or necessary to commence the study of English. 


As the people in my circle are not yet impressed with the belief that 
female education is a necessity, and that they are bound to provide for the 
education of their daughters as for that of their sons, they are not prepared 
to spend large sums for the purpose, fully aware as they are that they can 
expect to receive no return from them. But few now have any objection to 
avail themselves of girls’ schools which impart instruction to their daughters 
gratis, entailing neither expense nor responsibility upon them. The only 
thing favorable that I can say with regard to female education is, that 
active opposition to it has disappeared. 


Baboo Bhuban Mohan Niyogi, deputy inspector of Pabna, who 
evidently takes much interest in female education, writes as 
follows :— 


The number of girls’ schools at present in my circle is four, against five 
on the date of my last annual report. The number of girls has also decreas- 
ed, it being 95 against 123 in the preceding year. This decrease both in 
the number of schools and girls does not, however, point to a corresponding 
decrease of interest in the cause of female education on the part of 
the people. It was the inevitable result of circumstances upon which no 
one could have exercised any gheck. In spite 9f my efforts to produce a 
contrary result, a female school will sometimes languish for want of girls, or 
even altogether cease to exist. It will also occasionally happen that my 
best endeavours to draw new pupils will prove unavailing from some cause 
or other. My experience, likewise, tells me that it is not always possible to 
re-open a female school temporarily closed, or to recall girls who have been 
absent on leave. I can sooner establish new female schools and find new 
pupils for them, But to do this it is necessary to change the scene of my 
operations. To replace the Chaitropali female school I ought to have gone 
to Paikarhati, for instance, and opened a girls’ school in that place, which is 
ripe for it. But the parsimony of the educational department has frustrated 
my efforts.. The people are not sufficiently advanced in their views abont 
female education to pay for it. 
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I shall make another extract from this officer's report, which re- : 
lates to the case of a girl whom I had examined with much pleasure 
at the Kumarkhali school :— 


Among the existing girls’ schools in my circle, the one at Kumarkhali 
still maintains its superiority over the rest. But death has just removed 
from this institution its most promising pupil, a girl of fifteen or sixteen 
years, and a widow. Her history is so full of melancholy interest, that it 
deserves & place in a report on female education. She belonged to the 
weaver’ caste, and was fatherless as well as a widow. She lived with her 
mother in great poverty, and latterly employed herself as a zenana teacher 
at Kumarkhali. She also earned a casual rupee as a seamstress. You will 
remember to, have seen her when you visited Kumarkhali, and the kind 
notice you then took of her now encourages me to linger a little on her sad 
history. She fell a victim to melancholy, which had been praying upon her 
simple heart with fatal obstinacy. The girl always brooded over her 
widowed life, and the moral wilderness in which she was placed in the midst 
of a populous town awakened in her a keen sense of loneliness and desolation, 
of which the books she read, and read so well, could not make her oblivious. 
Her teacher told me that she took pleasure in reading books about God and 
His works. The disease of which she died is popularly believed to have 
been induced by despair. Indeed, if that grim monster can kill any one, it 
has killed poor Kamala. 


The deputy inspector of Berhampur writes as bli es 


l Though the superstition that educated girls are destined to become 

widows'has lust its hold upon the minds of their parents and guardians, and 
though unmarried girls are allowed freely to go to school, yet the impor- 
tance and necessity of female education are not every where admitted. No 
father chides his girl for neglecting her lessons or absence from school as he 
does his boy. He would grudge no expense for training up his boy, but 
would hesitate to lay out a pice for the education of his daughter. 


‘The deputy inspector of Rajsahi says :— 


Viiga who are foremost in advocating its sacred cause (the cause of 
feile education) are not natives of Rajsahi, and so long as the bond fide 
residents of tho district are apathetic and indifferent about the education of 
their girls, female education cannot be said to have made anything like 
progress here, 
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He then recommends a relaxation of the grant-in-aid rules in 
favor of girls’ schools, and concludes with the remark that the 
Cliandranath female normal school would never have been set up 
if Government had not relaxed the rules in its favour. 

The officiating deputy inspector of Khulna writes of one of his 
girls’ schools :— 

The girls are permitted to attend the school up to the fourteenth year of 
their age, and thus continuing their studies at thè school, acquire an elemen- 
tary knowledge of the Bengali language, arithmetic, history, and geography. 
They are also taught needle-work. 

The statistics for the last two years of the girl classes attached 
to the pathsalas in the several districts are compared together in 
the next table. . 


Statistics of Girl Classes attached to Day Pathsaias and Aided 
Schools. 


ExPENDITUER. 
"E 
Districra, 


1860-70. 1870-71. 


Number. 


vett 


teese 


1,269 3 0:1055 6 6 


The above table shows a falling off in the number of girl 
classes by 21, and in the roll number of girls by 404. This is 
owing to your order No. 2249, dated 13th May 1870, which 
prohibited new admissions of girls. The new form introduced, 
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which prevents any payment for girls who have not made progress 
to a certain extent, has also had much to do with tho falling oif 
in the girl classes of pathsalas. I fear these will be shut up era 
long, and thus one of the cheapest modes for making girl educa- 
tion, such as it is, popular throughout the districts, will have to 
be given up. 

(4) Zenana Scroors.—The number of these remains two, as 
in the last year. One of the two, at Chatrahatiin Pabua, has been 
closed temporarily; the other zenana school at Paluamagura in 
Jessore is still working. 

Unaipep Scioors.—The unaided schools in the division, of which 
any accounts have been received, are (1) in Malda, one middle 
English; (2) in Rajsahi, two middle English, two middle verna- 
cular, and five lower vernacular; (3) in Pabna, one middle verna- 
cular, two lower vernacular, and one girls’ school; (4) in Jessore, 
three middle English, eight lower vernacular, two girls’ schools; 
(5) Mursidabad, two higher English, two middle English, and one 
middle vernacular. 

Begides the above, there are the Nizamat college and Nizamat 
school in Mursidabad. a 
(1)—The Nizamat college has thirty-eight pupils on the rolla, 
‘the daily average attendance is twenty-six, and the cost of edu- 
cating each pupil Rs. 388-8-7 per annum. "The total cost to the 
Nizama fund for the college and the school was Rs. 25,572 
during the year. 
v I estimate the number of indigenous schools, with which we have 
as yet come to no connection, at 1,000 in round numbers. 

‘Those who question the usefulness of the inspecting agency of 
,Government would do well to visit the unaide schools, and 
. compare their roll number, attendance, discipline, tnd progress 
with those of schools of an equal status receiving Government aid. 


The sided schools will he found NE superior in rey 
: respect. 
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The unaided higher English school at Kandi in Mursidabad 
aifords the only exception to the above remark. It is one of the 
best conducted of the unaided schools, and superior to a great 
many schools which receive Government aid. 

Castre axb Socar Posrrox.—l have already given tables of 
the caste and social position of the pupils who attend our different 
systems of schools. I shall annex here summaries of them for the 
whole division, observing, by way of explanation, that the figures 
1, 2, 3, &c., on the side represent the social position against the 
same figures as marked in the forms herein annexed. 


TABLE OF SOCIAL POSITION. 


UPPER CLASSES OF SOCIETY. 
rosie 
of pup 
TITLES. 


1. Princes, nabábs, ríjás, rái báhádurs, khán-bahádurs T 


GOVERNMENT Service. f 
2, Government servants with salaries of Rs. 10,000 a year and 


upwards ics E ar E 
Laxp. 
3. Large landholders, whose income ‘from land is Rs. 20,000 a 
year and upwards — ... ave eos s.. 


OTHEB. REALIZED PROPERTY. 
4, Ownersof houses, mines, Gavernment securities, and other 
realized property, whose income is Rs. 30,000 a year and 


upwards  .., S A ine ee 
‘ Paroression. d 
5. Professional men with incomes of Rs. 40,000 a year and 
upwards... on TT oe 
: Tsaapz. 
6. Merchants, bankers, &c., with incomes of Rs. 50,000 a vods 
' and upwards š one ae, aoe eon 


7 
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, i anautar 
uf pupils. 
MIDDLE CLASSES OF SOCIETY. 
(Viz., those below the upper classes and above the lower classes, and 
whose chief social positiost is derived from Government service, 


realized property, profession, or trade.) 


GOVERNMENT SERVICE. 
Officers on salaries of Rs. 200 and less than Rs. 833 a month 
Officers on salaries of-Rs. 50 and less than Rs. 200 a month 
Officers on salaries of Rs. 20 and less than Rs. 50 a month ,.. 
Officers on salaries of less than Rs. 20 a month, such as 
military officers, teachers, pandits, post masters, amlahs.... 


Estates. 
11. Holders of lands, mines, houses, Government securities or 
other realized property, whose income is above Rs, 3,000 a 
year and under the limits for the upper classes 
12. The same when the income is less than Rs, 3,000 a year 
18. Holders of debatvar, brahmatvar, piratvar, tenures 
14. Jagirdars, ghatvals ss i 


PROFESSIONS. 

16. Barristers, surgeons, engineers, attorneys, pleaders, clergy- 
men, priests, religious gurus, mullás, kázis, maulavis, 
professors, high pandits, superior English teachers, authors, 

~ editors, higher artists ... e. tt te 

. 16. Mauktárs, munsis, amlas, writers, moharers, sarkars, gomastás, 
j nayabs, surveyors, overseers, native doctors, kábirájes, 
apothecaries, English teachers, pandits, village school 
teachers, engine-drivers, press proprietors, press readers, 
catechists, ghataks, kathaks, lower artists 


TRADE. 

17, Bankers, brokers, banians, gold merchants, money-changers, 
merchants, mahájans, large traders, contractors, manu- 
facturers of sugar and saltpetre, produce dealers, factory 

s Owners, photographers, coach-builders, engravers 
18. Shop-keepers, aratdars, kyals, apprentices 


m 
$t: 9n 


aon 


" 
eee are eee 


er. ate 


LII] 


eee oon 


: LOWER CLASSES OF SOCIETY, OR THE MASSES. 


GOVERNMENT SERVICE. . 
19, Government servants on less than Rs. 20 & month, such as 
compounders, soldiers, constables, chowkidars, peons, paiks, 
barkundazes, ehaprüsis, darwuns, guards, messengers, 


33. 
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bhandaries, nagdies, boatmen, gunners, laskars, seamen, 
cooks, tailors, palki-bearers, bearers, farashes, punka- 
pullers, coachmen, syces, elephant-drivers, grass-cutters, 
shikaries, duftries, bhisties, khansamas, kitmutgars, ayas, 
washermen, mehters, and other servants, on regular pay ... 


PRIVATE SERVICE. 


Such as those named before zi ee ves 
AGRICULTURE. 
Cultivators, gardeners, small ryots ... ses — 
TRADE. 


Petty shop-keepers and small dealers and aias such as 
pedlars, kolu, chunari, mudis, moiras, sweetmeat sellers, 
sellers of tari, betel, milk, spices, fish, biscuits, opium, 
stamps, punkas, fire-wood, baskets liquor, earthen-ware, 


vegetables, ganja, goli, &. 2 iy - 
HANDICRAFT. 
Printers, compositors, pressmen, book-binders ... vee 


Workers in gold and silver, ornament makers ... 
Potters, stone-cutters, masons, idol-makers, brick- makers, 
brick-layer:. - 


woe avs 


Firemen, stokers, lower engine-drivers - nee 
Painters of houses, of common pictures, picture frame- 
makers, dyers - T oo - 
Blacksmiths, tinmen, brasiers, kansari see 
Carpenters, coopers, wheel-wrights, palki-makers. pe 
Weavers, blanket-makers - T 
Harness-makers, shoe-makers, hat-makers aes as 


SKILLED Lasovz. 
Tailors, barbers, gharamis, farriers, horse-breakers, shikaries, 
midwives, bird-catchers jae - - 


Common LABOUR. 
Palki-bearers, garwans. syces, eoolies, cowherds, shepherds, 


5l 


Number 
of pupils. 


fishermen, pig-keepers, cutters of grass and wood PP 
t MISCELLANEOUS. 
Itinerant performers, such as musicians at natches, songsters, . 
male dancers, bajaudars, jatrawalas MES - 
Vagrants, such as beggars, fakirs, bairagis one T 


. Disreputable classes, such as lafiala, badmashes, ducas 


thieves, pirates, prisoners, prostitutes ., PES iss 
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Upper classes 
z society ' Middle classes of society. 


No. of schools. 


BcirooLs., E 
E IDE 29|11| 13 [| 13 T 18 wn B 
5| Zilla schools — E 21| 59) 63| 11| 55; 130 183 a 24 
4 1i 
139 4 27 
1 Female - normal 
school—aided  ... ow fiw 
S| Higher elass Eng- 
hsh~aided sss coi ]ces 182| 55i 82 
107] Middle class Eng- 
||. lish -aided r 15! 57,110| 91/113 2 24711,081) 9223,19 
119 Middle class verna- 
cular—aided, and 
the schools under 
the pathsala sys- 
tea m 834 4 293/148 


20| Lower class vorna- 
cular 


GE E r D E G L ove be 


18 Circle achoola 


Girle’ classes attach- 
ed to pathsalas |... |...]......|..... 


1 


[ 1,573 di vae 
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| Lower classes of society, or the masses, 3 
3 

: iC 3 
$ M 21 | ?3 sim pes ner snm [o imo ma ie $ E 
é | | Li DIU E S 
"| 1 e| 22]. 48 158 
Mi. a1 7 62|.] 199 
426 53] 1291 119 436 863 
4 5 6 10 
660 22] 231 23 89 |...) 753 
8,208 223 | 560 | $23 1397 | 7| 4742 
"m 

2343 271 [1,240 | 605 2,483 |3| 4,830 
125 25} 228] 871... 448 93 
45130 47} 101} 254]... 573 1,019 
985 7| Bj Z 206 22) — 418 
3,525 604 14,143 | 1,758 j 5| 8,880 | 3} 11,909 
100 30 ]1,14a j 136 1,708 1,803 
275 €i oU 201]. 476 


Musulmans. Aborigines, 
Li 


Zilla schools ... e e^ ose 
Normal schools " - - 
Model schools — ws mt w 
Female normal school.. v» bee 
Higher English—aided ses m 
Middle Énglish--eided - 


Middle vernacular—aided,and the schoois 
under the pathsala system ... veo 


Lower vernacular—aided, and the school 
under the pathsala system .., owe 


Circle schools .,, m ase ons 
Girls’ schools .., sn - eos 
Pathsalas pa sw 0 0 a 
Night-pathsalas — e au 
Girls attached to pathsalas — ... m 


— ——— | — t— —— 


578] 401 15,821 | 123] 8| 1 


- Total 5,042 | 1,096 


‘mooyagy fo stozoodsuy fo sj40door 


TS 


'yY XIaNdddv 
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Ishould observe here that the social position of pupils, which 
has been made to depend on income alone, cannot, in my opinion, 
be quite correct for this country, where the system of hereditary 
casto is all-powerful. .The two returns of caste and of income 
should be taken together. 1 must also remark, with reference to 
the new form introduced this year, that the upper classes, consist- 
ing of those whose incomes-are above Tis. 10,000 per annum, have 
become more clearly defined than they were in the form used in 
the preceding year. To this circumstance, and to no other, is to 
be attributed the falling off of 321 pupils from the upper to the 
middle classes, as shown in the table of social position. But while 
the new form has gained over the old in this respect, it has not 
gained, but lost, in clearness by the following entry under the head 
of middle classes, —** Holders of lands, &e., whose income is less 
than Rs. 3,000 a year." A minimum ought to have been given. 
In this country, where the institution of equal division of ancestral 
property prevails, it is by no means unusual for men to hold one- 
anna or half-anna shares of estates, or even fractions of a pie. 
Many cultivators of jamma have larger incomes than these men. I 
am afraid this has been the source of some inaccuracy in the returns. 

Frawcur Statistics.—The financial statistics for the year 
1870-71 are summarized in the following statement :— 


EXPENDITURE. 
From Btate From local 
funds, | funds. Total, 


Re A?P. Es A.P. 
Inspection KH one on 43,678 15 1 wai des 
truction : x 
Government and aided gnis 131118 1 4| 1,99,00111 & 
^ Unaided schools 87,249 11 11 


- Rs. A. P. 
43,078 16 1 
2,70,179 12 10 
37,219 11 31 


- ed e 


Epecial grants és 650 0 0 650 0 0 
Bcholarships, minor & vernacular 53891 9 1] | .... 6,991 9.1 
Remuneration to examiners 160 10 8 $20 0 O0 
Miscellaneous | ... PS are 1,643 8 0 1,643 8 O0 

1,82,048 13 2, 1,76,600 12 9 | 3,509,313 8 11 
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Frienps or Enpvcation.—The friends of education in this 
division are not few, and they cannot be allnamed here. I named 
the most prominent among them in their several districts in my 
last year's report. 


1. Of those who have spent money most liberally on the 
schools of this division, I must mention (1) His Highness the 
Maharaja of Burdwan, (2) Rani Sarnamai of Kasimbazar, (3) Rani 
Sarat Sundari of Putiya. 


Their charities have not been confined to this or that district. 
From whatever quarter applications were sent to them for dona- 
tions to ‘schools, the applications met with success. My office 
has been the medium of conveying not a small amount of their 
charitable offerings. 


2. Ofthose who have invariably used the influence of their 
official position for the encouragement of schools and scholars, I 


must name (1)'Mr. W. L. Heeley, (2) Mr. J. Ward. : 


3. Of those who, though unconnected with the department, 
have taken interest in the schools, visited, and examined them 
when they came in their way, and gave information of any 
shortcomings they detected, I must mention Mr. J. Barton, the 
magistrate of Jessore. 


I must likewise mention with honour tho names of those who 
have founded scholarships for the beriefit of tho lower class schools, 
‘which have long wanted such encouragement :— 


- ' Raja Krishondra Ray of Balihar, Rajsahi: 
, Babu Ananga Mohan Dev of Chandra, Jessore. 
» Kali Nath Chaudhuri of Nattor, Rajsahi. 
» Kisari Mohan Chaudhuri of Kasimpur, Rajsahi. 
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NORTH-EAST DIVISION. 


FROM THE BEPORT OF MR. GEORGE BELLET, M.A. 


Tar limits of my division remain the same as reported last 
‘ear, and there has been only one change among the subordinate 
nspecting officers, viz. the return to his permanent appointment; 
is deputy inspector of Babu Moheschandra Chakravarti in 
August 1870. 

During the year under report the joint-inspector has had one 
month’s privilege leave, the deputy inspector of Kakina two 
months’ privilege leave, and I myself had three months’ medical 
leave from the 14th December to the 14th March. During my 
absence Babu Kasikanta Mukhurji, the joint-inspector, officiated 
for me, and I have every reason to be satisfied with the way in 
which the duties of the office of the inspector, which he con- 
ducted in addition to his own, were carried on. In Table I. (p. 59) 
‘will be readily seen the salary, travelling allowance, number of 
hools under inspection, of schools visited, and of miles travelled, 
in the case of each deputy inspector. 
^ Baba Mahes Chandra Chakravarti, who has during the year 
rejoined his appointment as deputy inspector of Bogra, is an intel- 
ligent man, but has had very little experience of his duties as a 
deputy inspector, and is not so quick in his work as he should be. 
I hope to see this fault remedied during the course of the present 
year. Of the other deputy inspectors who were undér me last 
year, I am glad generally to be able to speak: well. / ‘The deputy 
inspector of Lower Asam has shown more energy , than last year, 
but there is still plenty of room for improvement. Babu Mahim 

. T 8 
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Chandra Chaturji, députy inspector of Kakina, has not com- 
mended himself to me so much during the year under report. 
Ile is too fond of being close to his head-quarters, where I think, 
the zemindar, Babu Mahim Ranjan Ray Chaudhuri, is inclined to 
look upon him as one of his own retainers. Babu Lal Mohan 
Vidy& Nidhi, deputy inspector of Patiram, is a very energetic 
and painstaking man, and has been very successful in his district 
this year. I have only one fault to find with him, the same which 
I mentioned last year, viz. his very slight knowledge of English. 
His correspondence and reports are sometimes bewilderingly 
unintelligible. Babu Bisvesvar Sen, deputy inspector of Jalpaiguri, 
works hard; and the same may be said of the deputy inspectors of 
Upper Asam, Birganj, Dindjpur, and Bhabániganj Babus Hari 
Mohan Sen, Harihar Dds, and Hari ‘Mohan Láhirí, deputy 
inspectors, respectively, of South and North Rangpur and Central 
Asam, deserve high commendation for the intelligence, tact, and 
earnestness which they have shown in the execution of their duties, 
The exertions of the deputy inspector of Serajganj are worthy of 
almost equal praise. Mr. Thomas at Darjiling has been relieved 
of a considerable amount of labour by the handing over of the 
hill schools to the Church of Scotland Mission. 

` The vacant first grade deputy inspectorship has not, as recom, 
mended by me in last year’s report, been filled up. This has, < 
‘presume and trust, arisen from the financial pressure which existeé 
last year. As that pressure seems to have been in great part 
removed, I would beg respectfully again to call your attention to 
the subject; and especially to thé fact that the continued vacancy 
of this deputy inspectorship must necessarily lessen the interest 
which the deputy inspectors might take in their work. That this 
division is a backward one (which it is from unavoidable causes), 
is surely no reason why those who have to work against difficulties 


not to be found in other divisions, should be a a of so strong 
an incentive to exertion. 


DATES OP APPOINT» 
. MENT, 


18th November 1864 ... 
17th March 1866 seÁ 


25th August 1808 s. 
13th September 1808 ,,, 
2th August 1868 — .., 

6th August 1807 on 


16th J aly 1868 w 


nary 1869 
9th Ju uly 188 1867 N 
February 1866 ... 
18th December 1865 ... 
January 1869, 


July 1868 


March i869... f : 
November 1865 ... | Mr. 


Names. 


2nd Grade, 


Babu Sarat Chandra Dás 


CE E -i 


LEE 


Ld 
id 


Sasibhushan Datta 


8rd Grade. 


Hari Mohan Léhiri 
Ratnadbar Datta 
Dvárká Náth Datta 


Hari Mohan Sen 


4th Grade. 


Bisvesvar Sen 
Ganga Nath RÁ : 


prs 


Mahim Chandra "e B. A. 


Harih 


Vidyá Nidhi 


Sasibhushan Ben, B.4. ... 


Mahes Chandra Chakravarti 


ri Mohan Posu 
homas n - 


ae 


T 


ar Dás 
Govinda Chandra Chakravarti... 


Lá Mohan  Bhattáchárjya 


TABLE I. 


Present situation, 


- . Inspr. of Schools, Ser 1,800 0 0 
a biti Lower i 1,800 


aoe 


‘ 


Contral Asam .. 
pper Asam o 
anj an 
Bove ur.. 
Jalpaiguri m 
Bhab uiga! "T 
Kakina ganj 
North Rangpur... 
Dinájpur T 
Patiram sai 
. Birganj " 
Bogra - 


Salary actually drawn, 


Ra. A. P. 


9 9 


= 

$ 
coco 
coco 


948 10 0 
600 0 0 


Travelling allowance ac- 


taally drawn, 


Rs. A, P. 


576 
184 


0 


occo 


9 oc? oococcoo 


inspection, 


No. of schools under 
No. of visits to schools 


Ze28 


during the year. 


g 


Miles travelled durin 
the year. 
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The following table, very meagre as compared with the similar 
one submitted in my last report, shows the number of grants 
sanctioned and revised during the past year :— 


TABLE II. 
H 
2 4 Director's orders 
NAMB OP SCHOOL. nts bal, 
E E n ned. sanctioning the grants, 
. Rs. A. P. 

1 | Satighét4, vernacular RS Dindjpur e| “10 9 © | No, 1959 of 20th April 1870. 
2 | Dhántala, vernacular PR m 11 0 0|No.19540f 20th April 1870, 
8 | Kakiua, vernacular, night... Heras 1] 10 6 0 | No, 1957 of Zist April 1870, 
4 Udaypore, vernacular ..|Dinájpur  ... 11 0 0| No. 1914 of 18th April 1870, 
6 | Gauhati, vernacular, girl? ..|Kamrup  ..| 15 0 0|No.196) of 21st April 1870. 
6 | Juyániyá, vernacular .. | Dinájpur ..| 11 0 0 | No, 1968 of 21st April 1870. 
7 | Cháprájhar, vernacular -.| Ditto .] 1319 0] No. 2014 of 21st April 1879. 
8 | Pángási, vernacular . ..|Berljgánj  ... 0 0| No. 2046 of 2156. April 1870. 
9 | Daulatpur, vernacular ..| Ditto sf 14 9 0| No. 2048 of 2186. April 1870. 
10 | dJagadal, Enghsh — .. an | Dinájpur | 13 0 © | No. 2050 of 21st April 1870, 
n Barpets, English — ., -.|Xamrup  ..| 100 9 © | No. 2185 of 6th May 1870. 


The enormous decrease of grants has not in any way arisen from 

a want of desire for schools in the districts composing my division. 
On the contrary, numbers of applications have been received. 
„But by your circular No. 2246, dated 13th May 1870, sanction to 
all grants-in-aid of any kind was temporafily stopped, and up to 
the present time, has not been again accorded. The effect of this 
order has been very fatal. Taking it in conjunction with the 
‘expressed inténtion of the Government of India, to encourag¢ 
lower class education at the expense of highor, the people in 
these parts of the country have harboured the most extraordinary 
and exaggerated notions of the intentions of Government with 
xegard to education. Reports have gone abroad not only that all 
grants in, „aid of education weré to be withdrawn, but that every 
obstacle was to be thrown in the way of education. So far, indeed, 
did this absurd rumour go, that in its issue of August 20th 1870, 
‘the Dik Prakas, a a paper published at Kakina, in the district of 
Rangpur, and supposed to be inspired by, as it does belong to, 
Babu Mahim Ranjan Ráy Chaudhuri, who has shown himself very 

. liberal in the cause of education, stated that a fine of Rs. 50 wai 
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to be levied for every school kept up; and this was by no means a 
solitary instance of the actual panio (for it deserves no other name) 
which existed. This state of things not only instantly and of course 
prevented any applications for grants-in-aid being submitted, but 
led to the closing of schools in many cases and the temporary 
suspension in many more. Myself and the other inspecting officers 
of this division are looking eagerly for the repeal of the order 
above referred to. Since, though the panic has to a great measure 
abated, there is a strong feeling of distrust abroad as to the 
permanence, certainly of the Government schools, and to a great 
extent of Government assistanco and countenance to schools 
altogether. Í ` 


The following grants-in-aid have been cancelled during the year e 
under report :— 


‘TABLE TIL 


` Directors’ orders sanca Amount 
No. Nams o? SCHOOL District. tioning the cancel- of 
ment. grant, 


. Bs. A. P, 

^^ f Olipur, English .. ^ ..|Rangpur „ | No. 1545 of 12th April 1870) 33 O 0 
2 | Dángápárá, vernacular ...| Diná)pur — ... | No. 2450 of lst May 1870 ie 

3 


0 0 
8 upur, vernacular m.f Ditto =... Ditto 8 0 


i 


4 "The following table shows the number and amount of special 
‘grants for books, maps, and furniture, made during the year in 
consideration of money expended by managers on school buildings. 


TABLE IY. 


" Amount 
Director's orders sance 
tioning the grant, . Sade fest 


Ra, A. P, 


1 |Mulathovijá, verfacular., | Goálpárá —... | No. 1828 of 9th April 1870] 50 0 0 
2 | Bákáli, vernacular =. | Jalpaiguri .., | No. 1993 of 26th April 1870| 20 0 © 
3 } Hitabidh4ymi, vernacular | Goálpárá |... | No. 2115 of 30th April1870; 50 0 0 


No. Naxx or Benoorn 


» 


_ The following table shows the amount sanctioned from the surplus funds at the credit of 
Government schools in: 1870-71 :— 


: * TABLE V.. i 

x T . ' | Amount A : 

2 iius Director's orders 

8 NAME ov SCHOOL, District. E + | sanctioning the grant. Purpose, 
E " 


1 | Gauhati high .. m 242 0 0 | No. 4183 of 10th Doe, 1870 | For black board and maps, 
2 | Nowgong overnment vernacular 89 0 0| , 8938 of ith Nov.. „ | For furniture, &c 
8 |Govindaganj model „u one 86.00] , 130 of 16th Jan. 1871 | For maps, furniture, &c. 
“4 | Mahéréjpur model s.. ove 4000) , 1270f16th ,  , Ditto, 
5 ae pur sadr vernacular "T 1000] , 138ofi0th , 4 Ditto. 
6 vbáti model  .., - 2500; , 15tofl6h , » Ditto, 
7 Sahabi pur model au, is 1200] , 1690f16th , s Ditto, 
8 | Mahedevpur model — .. - 2700] , 171ofléth ,  , Ditto. 
9 | Rangpur silla u - 1100] , 858of3lst ,  , | Removal of school furniture. 
10 Subainadaha model  .... as 2100); , 38700f lst Feb. ,, | For maps, books, &c. 
11 Pannan anj model sis , 8200) , 898of 2nd , y Ditto, 
12 |K lel .. ove "m: 7800] 4, 4000f 2nd , ,, | For books, f furniture, &c. 
BA géchhi model  .. i 2200]| , 4020f 2nd ,  , Ditto, 
14 | Bogra Paade vernacular .., va 9000] , 418of 2nd , yy Ditto, 
16 ri model oa T 800/| , 4230f 2nd ,  , | For books. 
16 pua uo mu model:  .. m 4000] , 465of 2nd , 4, | For books, furniture, &o, 
17 ará model su s 6500]| , 4570f 2nd ,, , | For maps, books, furniture, &c. 
18 Adamdight model - - 3600! , 4590f 8rd ,  , Ditto, 
19 |Kájlámodel ... wes ose 4000|, 4670f 2nd , y Ditto. 
20 Bhén bárimodel  ... B 1700] , 4690f 9nd , = Ditto, 
21 | Bálubhará model =, We 5800| , 4960f ard , 5, Ditto. 
23 | Tezpur sadr vernacular... ie 28 00] „ 6060f 7th , 5, | For maps, books, &e. 
23 | Nowgong sadr vernacular an 4000}; , 618of 7th , 5 Ditto, . 
. 24 | Dinájpur zilla.. * m E 60000] , 6330f 7th ,, 4, | Prize books, furniture, and rewards 


to teachers. 
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Sativa model ne 
Darling zilla.. 


Tezpur silla .., gH pi 
Dibrugar 2illa p [ID 
Bogra ailla ane oe oor 


Rangpur training T aes 


Hájo model .. ES s 
Rangpur attached model pathsala 
Sátgárá model... wee "n 


Bodá model .. S M 
Sibságar zilla ... "m 


Bograzilla  .. m 
Dibrugar sadr vernacular aes 
Badiya Government vernacular ... 
Golághat Government vernacular 
Dinájpur trainin E sss 
Dinájpur attached model pathsal 


|Dorung n 
Darpling 
Dorang — .. 


Lakhimpur ... 
Bogra "m 


Rangpur... 


Kamfup  .. 
Rangpur... 
Ditto "m 


Julpaiguri .., 
Sibságar  .. 


Bogre - 
Lakhimpur ... 
Ditto see 
Bibságer „a 
Din&pur .. 
Ditto i avi 


t» LI 
EZ 


pe 
oooooo oo 


- 


toutou 
Saesss 


oooo0o oo 


» 
» 


600 of Oth p 
815 of 25th p 
833 of 24th p 


8565 of 26th , 


939 of 8rd Mar. 


1101 of 18th , 


1088 of oth p 
1096 of 13th ,, 
1103 of 13th ‘p 


1246 of 18th ,, 
1312 of 22nd ,, 


1861 of 27th ,, . 
1038 of 10th ,, 
1088 of 9th ,, 
1044 of 9th ,, 
1026 of 9th ,, 
1037 of 10th ,, 


For maps and books, 

For library and prize books. 

For microscope or a galvanic battery 
and prize books. 

For maps, books, furniture, &o. 

For enlargement of the school 
building, pou of chaukidari 
tax, purchase of maps, books, 
furniture. 

For books and maps and repairs of 
boarding-houses. 

For maps, books, furniture, &e. 

Ditto. 

For reward to the head pandit of 
tho school. 

For maps and books. 

For rowards to teachers of the 
school. 

For books, 

For maps, books, furnituro, 

For maps, books, &e. 

Ditto, 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


£N 
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. The following table shows the numbers and classes of all the schools under my inspection 
on lst March 1871, and the sums expended on them from local and pens funds :— 
"TABLE VI. 
Return of the Inspector of. Schools for the North-East Division, for the year ending 31st March 1871. 


E 4 

E on the rolis. | $ Receipts. 

cele - Fé From local funds. Bistum] $ 
E 8 zaja $ ag From im i, t 
FEE E BIE S|} > E rial E 
z^ | 68 | a | 83]. 3 


' GOVERNMENT INSTITUTIONS, 
Geubati HighRehool- ——— 


Rs, A. P 


Collero 4 e department se  .. 1 17 18 18] 5233 3 0| 55513 6| uus 5,788 0 Of 5783 0 0 
School department ue  .. 1 223 197 162] 6,220 8 0| 2723 5 Ol nuan 8948 8 0| 58933 8 0 
Law department we. cid 1 15 15 18 625 0 0j 625 0 O| uu 1,450 0 0 1450 0 0 
Normal lg-—- 
For masters, vernacular — ... 5 108 170 143 515014 8| 89812 7| men 6,045 10 10 | 6,045 10 10 
aas for Boys-- : g 
igher class, English p 8 913 860 664 Í 920383 7 5|10153 11 bj 1,406 13 0 1, 9n 1410} 81922 7 5| (a) 
Mid le claas, English ., — ... H 88 33|* 27 1800 0 0 11814 0|  .... 814 0 1918 14 0 
Middle class, vernacular ©. | 87 $183] 1,953] 1,503] 1177410 8} 4994 3 3 in 10 0 YE 6 6| 17270 8 6 
Lower class, vernacular bss 2 137 159 105 eius 7114 8 TM 714 8 77 14 3 
PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS, UNDER d i : 
INSPECTION. ^ » 
Lo Receiving allowances under t 
he grant-in-aid rules, d 
Schools for Boys-- 
Under Christian bodies, 
‘ Higher elass, English ,, mj 1 38 80 29| 2,856 0 0| 5,068 0 0| 500 0 0| 8424 0 0) 8,806 6 oj (3) 
Under Native BManagire: | 
Higher class, Enghsh e — .. 2 957 257 177 | 1,20 0 0 2119 2 6| 1073 1 1| 5712 8 7| 5138 6 2B (ec), 
Middle clasa, English ... — ...! 836 | 6008! 1.420 | 1053| 10220 11 0| 8001 15 613,304 F 7| 25118 4 1| 925733 9 0 (e) 
Middle class vernacular, | 122 —-* „384 | 2,001 | 16,020 10 öl 4310 5 91156,5000 2 4| 84,770 3 8: 36018 3 9i le} 


"&jootogt fo ssozoadsuy fo spoto 
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Schools for Girls | i 


Under Native Managers. 
Vernacular ' E id n 17 286 279 173 2305 3 0 39 10 0| 2,551 15 0| 42896 12 0 4,783 0 o (f) 
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Receiving allowances under . 
other rules ss  .. n 12 161 99 68 $46 8 0 — 78 0 424 8 0 424 8 0| 
4, —PHIVATE INSTITUTIONS RECEIV- 
ING NO ALLOWANCES. 
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Rs. 124 excess of receipts over charges. Total number of pupila of the Dorang e Rs. 291-8-9 excess of receipts over charges. 
Rs. 075-18-5 excess of receipts over charges. Kachhar schools at the end of the year 3 Rs, 130-0-0 excess of receipts over charges, 
Rs. 879-11-1 excess of receipts over charges, has not been entered in the return recelved | (4) Rs. 2,420-3-5 excess of receipts over 
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The following are the expenses incurred throughout the division 
during the year under report, arranged under the heads of 
Inspector, Joint-Inspector, Deputy Inspectors, Instruction, and 
Scholarships :— 


TABLE VII. 


Source or CHARGE. From local Total. 


«From imperial 
funds. 


Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 


InsPEcTOR— 
ary - - si a 8,8206 7 8 8,825 7 8 
Travelling charges ... 676 12 0 676 12 0 
Office charges (including ‘salaries, 
contingencies, travelling charges 
of the establishment, and the 
removal of office, &.) . ass -2,917 911 2,017 211 
J me IxsPECTOR— 
ay. yi $850 6 0 3.850 0 0 
Trara ling charges 4. " " 1716 4 0 — 1710 4 0 
Office charges (including rent, salas 
ries, contingencies, travellin 
charges of the establishment an 
removal of office, &c.) ... 1,770 16 11 1,770 15 11 
d ma 
Es $ 16,007 18 0 — 16,007 15 0 
Travellin chargos .. cee és 8928 8 OF oo $998 8 O0 
. . Peona and contingencies, &o, 479 9 0 ias 479 2 0 
gas iei (including all charges 
in the form issued with 
eel Thine dated 13th 
arc is 7,181319 4 04 8 6 
Remuneration of examinors (not mm ae 
included under the head Instruc- 
tion) ste wet 166 10 186 10 8 
BenoransHibe-- : 
inor ton Md eee oe 607 0 9 |: 007 0 9 
Vernaoulé 0m 9 E 6 6 2468 6 5 
Boog AGENCIES moè mo m 329 0 0 329 0 0 
Y Miscmusaraove— 
ervico labels for inspectors office 
bos labels for iene pedes y jn 190-90 
50 e tan 
Service labels for deputy inspoctora tee : D s à 
!| DM a AE PAR KIT 


Total Rs. .., 86181 4 4] 265,022 4 lu 
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NonguaAL Scnoots.—The number of schools of this class is the 
same as reported in the previous year, viz. five—one at Rangpur, 
one at Dinájpur, one at Gauhati, one at Nowgong, and one at 
Sibságar. 


Rangpur training school.—This school, of which I was obliged 
io report unfavorably last year, has once more done as well as it 
used to do. The joint-inspector reports very favorably of it at 
present. It sent up eleven candidates to the vernacular scholar. 
ship examination, out of which number eight were successful. No 
scholarships were, however, awarded to them, and the joint-inspector 
who was then in charge of the division, considering it undesirable 
that students from training schools should appear at the examin- 
ation, or compete for vernacular scholarships, issued an order in 
accordance with which no students from such schools will 
for the future be allowed to appear. The head master of this 
School proposes & competitive examination of the training schools 
and classes throughout Bengal. This matter I will take into 
consideration and report further to you on the subject. But it 
strikes me at present that it would hardly be a fair arrangement 
that the training schools in Asam should be called upon to compete 
with those in Bengal, and that even the two schools at Rangpur 
and Dinájpur could hardly be equally matched against the old 
established normal schools in other parts. The pupils of the first 
class of the model pathsala are reading the vernacular scholarship 
course of 1871. The numbers on the roll of the training school 
and pathsala were respectively seventy-seven and sixty-seven, 
against eighty-five and ninety of March 31st, 1870. 


Dindjpur.—This school is also well reported of this year. 
Tere, too, there has been a decrease in numbers on the rolls, but 
this is accounted for easily, as will be seen below. Tho head 
master proposes here to keep a staff of five passed pupil teachers 
attached to the school, to be sent out, when required, to fill officiating 
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appointments, and when not so required, to be engaged in 
instructing the lads in the model attached pathsala. 


Nowgong.—This had fourteen gurus on the rolls on the 31st 
March 1871, against eighteen on the same date of the previous 
year. The head master reports that a standard introduced dur- 
ing the year at the suggestion of the joint-inspector has been of 
use, and that under it the gurus have been making progress. The 
gínr who in December 1869 left the school and took up his 
appointment as head pandit of the Dandua school, succeeded in 
passing one boy this year for a vernacular scholarship of Rs. 4 
per mensem. The school has now a house of its own, and last 
month a model class was formed, which the gurus teach in the 
master’s presence. 


Sibságar.—Here there were twelve pupil teachers on the rolls 
at the end of the year. The deputy inspector expresses himself as 
pleased with the general progress of the school during the year. 

_ Af the entrance examination which was held, twenty-three candi- 
dates for admission presented themselves, of whom thirteen were 
selected. .The deputy inspector speaks of the short time which 
‘the gurus spend in the training schools, and the comparatively 

` Bevere standard up to which they are required to work. I think 
that there is a good deal of truth in this complaint. Somowhat 
less, thoroughly learnt, would be of more value than the compara- 
tively undigested mass which gurus now accumulate. The deputy 
inspector speaks in very high terms of the head master. 


` Gauháti—The deputy inspector reports the working of this 

class as having been quite satisfactory. "There wero twenty names 
. on tho rolls on the 3ist March last. The school is vory insuffi- 
` ciently accommodated ; it has only a very small room and verandah, 

which properly form a portion of the Gauhati high school 

premises. The change i in the standard is here reported to have 
` worked well. 
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GOVERNMENT HIGHER CLASS ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 


Gavratit Hie Scxoot.—No report has been received from the 
secretary of the local committee of public instruction. The school, 
however, is doing well; eleven boys were sent up to the entrance 
examination, and nine passed, In the first arts examination 
six were sent up and four passed. There are reading in the 
law class fifteen students, 

Rancrcr Zna Seuoon.—I am sorry to have.to report that 
the authorities of the public works department, having pro- 
nounced the building which was last year occupied by the 
school as not only unsafe, but not worth thorough repair, the 
school has had to be moved from its former quarters, which 
were exceedingly commodious, to a small ill-arranged house, 
far too small to hold it, for which Rs. 78 per mensem has 
had to be paid from the surplus funds at the credit of the 
school. This is in every way a great disadvantage; and it 
seems but an ungrateful return to the Raja of Kuch Behar 
to occupy his house 4ree of rent for several years, to neglect 
to keep it in proper repair, and at last to move out of it and leave, 
it in a dilapidated state on his hands. Meanwhile Government 
has sanctioned the expenditure of Hs. 700 for the erection of a/ 
temporary mat house for the school, which is at present under 
course of erection. Government has also agreed to pay half of the 
cost of & new pucka house on condition that the other half be 
raised by subseription. A list has been opened, and Rs, 3,200 
have been promised. As, however, the rough estimate for a 
house to answer the requirements of the school amounts to 
exactly ten times that amount, the chance of the Rangpur zilla 
school being properly housed appears very remote, 

The number of pupils at the close of the year was 184, 
against 190 on 31st March 1871; and the expenditure and receipts 
from fees and fines has amounted respectively. to Rs. 4,961-13-7 
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and Rs. 1,539-5-0, against Rs. 5,037-11-3 and Rs. 1,613-11-3. 
The head master is again very well reported of. To his exertions 
the secretary of the local committee of public instruction attributes 
‘the success which the school met with at the last entrance 
examination, where all of the three candidates from this school 
passed in the second division, one gaining a third grade scholarship. 

The confidence of the local committee of public instruction 
in the pandit’s qualifications has, I think, increased during the 
year. I regret much to have lost Dr. Bowser from the post of 

secretary of the local committee of public instruction. He always 
showed an earnest and practical interest in the school. 

Srssacar.—Here there yere on the 31st March last 129 pupils 
on the rolls, an increase of one on the previous year. The 
income from fees and fines amounted to Rs. 1,249-7-0, against 
" Rs. 1,091-14-6; Rs. 200 out of Rs. 231-11-0, being the amount of 
the surplus fees, were distributed among the teachers. Out of 
three lads who,went up to the entrance examination, two passed 
and one gained a scholarship.. This result is very satisfactory, and 
highly creditable to the head master, Babu Srinath Guha. “ Of 
the other masters,” the secretary writes, *I have nothing to say. 
The staff is inadequate and below par.” I have been obliged to 
warn the second master that unless a very great change soon takes 
place in his attention and system of teaching, I shall have to 
recommend his removal. 

Captain Maitland, who was last year secretary of the local 
committee of public instruction, Dibrugar, has been transferred to 
this district, and takes as much interest in this school as he used to 
in the one at Dibrugar. : 

Bocra.—The number on the rolls at the end of the year here 

' was 124, against 133 of the previous year, and the fees and fines 
amounted to less by a little, about Rs 70. . 
Ten candidates appeared at the entrance examination, of whom 
three only were successful, one passing in the second and two in 
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the third division. This is a great falling of. I was able last 
year to report that this school had passed eight candidates, four 
gaining scholarships. This is partly to be attributed to the 
absence on leave, and subsequently to the death, of the second 
master, who was & most valuable teacher, and to whom the 
pupils in the higher classes were much indebted. The school, too, 
has not yet recovered the loss of the late head master, Babu Kali 
Nath Dé, and his place has been filled by a man who is by-no 
means his equal. The new second master, Babu Govind Chandra 
Dé, B.A., appears intelligent, Pat has unfortunately no experience 
in teaching. 

The secretary of the local committee of public instruction com- 

plains that there has been very great delay in the carrying out of 
the repairs by the public works department, and that up to the 
date of his report they had been only half done and then aban- 
doned. Mr. C. J. Ridge, of Mahdatali, was in the course of the 
year appointed secretary, but was, very much to my disappoint- 
ment, forced into resigning shortly afterwards. The present 
secretary is Babu Lalit Mohan Chaturji. Mr. Bignold, the magis- 
trate, takes great interest in the school. 

GoarrAnA.—Here there has been a-falling off of ten in tho 
number of scholars on the last day of the year, and of a little 
more than Rs. 150 in the amount of fees and fines received. This 
falling off is attributed by the secretary to the establishment, very 
close to the zilla school, of the Hitabidyuni vernacular school. 
Two candidates went up to the entrance examination, but both 
failed, one of them having been seriously ill before the examination. 
The head master has been for some time, I believe, a candidate, 
with great hopes of success, for a deputy collectorship in the Kpch 
Behar division. It is a pity that there should be any circumstance 

' like this, which is naturally liable to cause the distraction of the 
master’s attention. I trust the matter will be settled one way or 
the other before long. 
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The other masters are all well reported of by the local com- 
mittee of public instruction. 

The house in which the school is held is said to be in very bad 
repair. When some time ago the matter of the necessity for a pucka 
house for the school was being discussed; the then deputy com- 
missioner reported that it was unnecessary. It isa pity that more 
foresight was not exercised in the matter. I hope to be at Goál- 
pórá shortly, and will address you further on the subject. 

DrNAzPUR.—Héere there is an increase of eleven in the number 
on the rolls, and of Rs. 107-9 in the amount realized from fees 
and fines. Two only out of five’ candidates at the entrance 
examination were successful. This result is not satisfactory, as last 
year all of the three candidates passed and all obtained scholarships. 
Here again the local committee of public instruction report delay 
in the repairs to be executed under the public works department. 

The secretary recommends that an additional master (to be 
paid, I presume, from the surplus funds) be appointed, as the 

. School is growing too large for its present staff. 

All the masters are well reported of. -The secretary mentions 
the names.of J. H. Ravenshaw, Esq., c.s, and: Babus Khetra 
Mohan Sinha and Radhagovind Rai, as taking great interest in 
the school. 

In the course of the year under roport, Dr. Webber resigned 
the secretaryship after a long incumbency, and has beon succeeded 
by G. H. Damant, Esq., c.s. 

, TzzevR.—1 am glad to begin my notice of this school with tho 

l statement that the local committee of public instruction have 
during the past year shown a much more lively interest in the 
progress of the school My personal thanks are due to the 
lTnembers of the committee on this account, as the labours of the 
inspector are both lessened and made more satisfactory in result 
when there is a cordial co-operation between him and the local 

, committee of public instruction. 
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The year under report closed with fifty-nine students on the rolls, 
showing an increase of one on the previous year. The fees and 
fines have during the year amounted to Rs. 512-10-8, which gives 
an increase of more than Rs, 180. 

The secretary, speaking of the slowness of increase in the 
numbers on the rolls, says :—“ The uncertainty of the continued 
existence of English schools, arising from the rumour that the 
Government was determined to withhold the aid of the State to 
English education, checked in no small degree the increase of tho 
number ou the rolls of the school.” He reports the school as 
popular, but gives as one reason, and the strongest, for its popu- 
larity, that lads are sent there not to gain a really sound education, 
but such only as will give them a smattering of English and 
Bengali, on the strength of which smattering they readily get 
appointments of 10 or 12 rupees a month in tea gardens, The 
results of the annual examination appear to have been generally 
satisfactory. There was no candidate at the entrance examination. 

Nowcaon.—There is here a decrease in the number of students 
on the rolls of no less than forty-one. The explanation of this 
decrease given’ by the head master, and the opinions of the local 
committee of public instruction on the subject, I have already 
forwarded to you with an expression of my own opinion on the 
subject, and am now awaiting your order. 

Three candidates appeared at the entrance examination, but 
of these none was successful. 

The local committee of public instruction report that all the 
teachers are “ quite fit to occupy their respective places.” Surely 
if this be the case, Nowgaon ought to be a more successful school, 

Disavcar.—Mr. Cowie, who was last year secretary of the 
local committeo at Sibságar, having been transferred here, now 
occupies the same post in Dibrugar. He reports that the local 
committee of public instruction have shown considerable earnestness 
in promoting the progress of the school. There has been an 

. i 10 
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increase of three in the numbers on the rolls of the school, 
and a decrease of about Rs. 50 in the amount realized from 
fees and fines. 

At the entrance examination which was held this year at 
Dibrugar, two candidates out of four passed in the second 
division. This shows an improvement on last year. 

The head master is a very intelligent man. He might, 
however, I think, improve his system of teaching, making 
himself quite certain as he goes along that the boys understand 
what they are about. The second master, appointed since last 
report, isa Musulman, Abdulla Fyaz, and strikes me as being a 
very good teacher indeed. The third master is unsatisfactory. 

Attempts are being again made to raise a subscription to 
provide a building for the school, which, I hope, may this time 
be successful. 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief visited the tenus in 
the course of the year, and made the following remarks:— 


My visit to the Government school has given me much pleasure. I 
find there are eighty-eight boys in the English school, and eighty-six in the 
„vernacular school. This appears highly satisfactory ; and as the building 
is quite crowded, and I am informed there is a great desire on the part of 
the youth of Asam for instruction, I feel sure that additional school accom- 
modation would promote education, and be at once taken advantage of. It 
afforded me much satisfaction to find so many men and boys of the 42nd 
Light Infantry i in the school learning English, and I am glad to pay the fees 
of all the military class for one year. I hope the men of the 42nd Regiment 
‘may qualify themselves to work at the Telegraph Office in the province. 
The state’ of the sehool appeared very creditable to the gentlemen who are 
héad masters, Khetra Chandra Chaturji and Brajendra.Nath Gangooly. I 
beg lo subscribe Ba. 50 towards additional accommodation for the English 


school. Narizes or MAGDALA. 
On the whole, I think that in this class of schools the 


division may be said to have made fair progress during the 
year under report. 
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GOVERNMENT ENGLISH SCHOOL OF THE MIDDLE CLASS. 


Darsgitixc.—There were thirty-six boys on the rolls of this school, 
of whom three are Bhutia lads, the remainder being Hindus and 
Musulmans. The receipts from fees amounted to Rs. 118-14, a very 
considerable decrease when compared with the returns of last year. 
The head mastér complains that he has some difficulty in collecting 
the fees, which are four, six, and twelve annas, according to the 
classes in which the lads read. The three Bhutias, who are reported 
as making tolerable progress, receive monthly stipends. 

When the other Government schools in these hills were made 
over to the Church of Scotland Mission, which transfer will 
be referred to more at length further on, the missionaries were 
anxious that the'zilla school also should pass into their hands. 
It was, however, considered that as the lads attending this 
school were almost entirely Hindus and Musulmans from the 
plains, the same reason for the change did not exist as rendered 
it desirable in the case of the schools for the hill people. s 


e 
UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION. 


In the following table will be seen the results of the entrance 
examination as far as they concern the schools in this division. 


TABLE VIII. 


Total 
Names op ScHoots. of m | Srd passed. 


candidates. division. di dto. division. | 


Total 
failed. 


Gaubati collegiate, . 
Dibrugarsila ^ — .. 
Bibságar zilla 
Nowgong zilla- —... 
Goálpárá zilla oon 
Rangpur zilla - 
Dinajpar zilla - 
Bogra zilla 

herajganj aided English 
Olipur En English 


ms oD Co Gn op t9 Qo Go e I 
piagagcg! DA 69 He DD RD 


e Total ' 
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GOVERNMENT VERNACULAR SCHOOLS OF THE 
MIDDLE CLASS. 


Bocra.—Here there is the same number of schools of this class 
as were reported last year, viz. seven. Of these the sadr vernacular 
school is far the,best, not only in the district but in the division. 
In the vernacular scholarship examination all the eight candidates 
from this school gained scholarships; one of them, Rakini Kanta 
Chakravarti, standing at the head of the list of scholars, having 
obtained 380 marks out of a total of 550. Iam glad to be able 
again to speak in high terms of the head pandit, who is an 
admirable teacher, and very ably seconded by the second pandit, 
whose success is to be remarked, as he is—a rare circumstance in 
vernacular schools—a Musulman. 

From the Cháücháitara school four candidates appeared, and all 
passed. The same number appeared and passed both from the 
Chumpapur and Amlágáchhi schools. Two appeared and passed 
. from each of the schools at Adamdighi and Karpur. 

Only one candidate for the vernacular scholarship examination 
form this circle has failed to pass, which is a most satisfactory result. 

Sxrrascans.—Here are the same two schools of this class as 

were mentioned in last year's report, Dhángábári and Kájlá. 
The former school, in which there has been a slight decreaso in 
numbers, sengup to the vernacular scholarship examination, and 
passed inthe first division, four boys. The Kájlá school, which 
passed two, is reported as improving. The pandit, of whom I was 
obliged 4o report badly last year, has been removed, and the 
deputy inspector writes that ho has every reason to believe that 
, the school will do well under the management of the new pandit. 
Dinaspur.—I am glad to be able to report decided improvement 
here, if success in the vernacular scholarship examination may be 
considered a test. From the sadr vernacular school nine candi- 
' dates appeared and passed, four of them in the first division. 
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Two boys also passed from the Govindaganj model school in the 
Patiram circle, one gaining a four-year scholarship. These were 
the only schools out of the seven in the district of Dinájpur which 
sent up candidates; and considering the backwardness of this part 
of the world, the result may, I think, be considered satisfactory. 

Ranerur.—There are in this district now six Government model 
schools. The Sátgárá model school, in the South Rangpur circle, 
has been adopted over by Babu Mahim Ranjan Ráy Chaudhuri, 
who has undertaken to pay all its expenses. The Government 
grant to this school was not, however, sanctioned till after the verna- 
cular scholarship examination. It sent up five to that examination, 
all of whom passed. The Chandanpat school, in the same circle, 
also passed its two candidates. Of the remaining five schools, two, 
in the Bhabániganj circle, are reported as rapidly improving; the 
remaining three as unsatisfactory. It-was proposed that the 
model school at Sátgár& should be transferred to some other place 
in the district, but this did not meet with your approbation. ,, 

JALPAIGURI.—The only model school in this district is that at 
Chandanbari. This is reported as being in a “highly satisfactory 
condition.” There were 79 pupils on the rolls with an average 
attendance of 60. All its six candidates passed the vernacular 
scholarship examination, and three of them gained scholarships. 
Its secretary, Munshi Tarrik Ullah, takes a great interest in the 
school. u 

With regard to these schools generally, I quote a remark mado 
by the joint-inspector with regard to the Bogra Government 
vernacular school He says:—“ The presence of a Government 
model vernacular school at the sadr station of each zilla bears 
witness, it. may be supposed, to a want of publio sympathy in 
vernacular education, but the Bogra model school is virtually 
an aided school, the local contribution being Rs. 576-15-6, against 
only Rs. 300 from Government during the past year.’ The 
exertions of the deputy inspector of South Rangpur have at last, 
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removed the stigma that so long attached to Rangpur. The 
model schools at Dinájpur, Gauhati, Nowgaon, and Sibságar, are 
likewise virtually aided schools. The rest are every year improving 
their local income. 

Lower Asam.—The same model schools exist in this circle as 
were reported last year. The best is the sadr model school 
_ at Gauhati. This had a monthly average attendance of 146, 
and the amount of fees and fines was nearly Hs. 940. Ten 
candidates for vernacular scholarships passed. The Bojali school 
is the only other school in favour of which much can be said. It 
passed two candidates. The deputy inspector speaks hopefully, 
however, of three of the other schools; the one at Liki being the 
only one which does not give some promise. 

CENTRAL Asam.—Of the three schools in this circle, the one at 
Nowgaon is the best. It had 179 pupils at the end of the year, 
and passed all of its seven candidates for vernacular soholarships. 
The ‘deputy inspector reports very highly of the head pandit. 
A fifth master has been sanctioned during the passed year; but 
more masters are still wanting. The average attendance of the 
‘Tezpur model school is very bad; the number on the rolls being 
91, and the average attendance only 43. The deputy inspector 
duinascotinta for this :—“ Most of the boys of this school are from 
the lower class of people, and consequently the attendance largely 
falls off when the work of the paddy-field commences.” Three out 
` of the four candidates from this school obtained vernacular scholar- 
ships. The school has at last been provided with a very good 
house. The Satiya school has been undor difficulties on account of 
the want ofa head pandit. Its two candidates for vernacular 
scholarships both failed. 

Urrrn Asam.—Thore are here four schools of the kind; that 
at Sibságar is the best, having 201 lads on its rolls and having 
passed all its eight candidates for vernacular scholarship examin- 
ation, each of them gaining a scholarship. The head pandit is 
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energetic, and takes great interest in his work. The other teachers 
are well reported of. The Golaghat school promises well, but has 
again sent no candidates for vernacular scholarships. The school- 
house is in bad repair. From the Dibrugar model school, too, no 
candidates came, and the failure is attributed by the deputy 
inspector to the teachers. He says :—* Iam inclined to think that 
this is exaggerated; but there can be no doubt that some great 
improvement must take place before the school can hope to do 
well" On the 31st March it had 102 pupils on the rolls. I was 
agreeably disappointed with the distant model school at Sadya. 
The lads did far better than I was led to expect. 


LOWER CLASS GOVERNMENT VERNACULAR SCHOOLS. 


The Darjiling schools, which were reported on in my last 
report, have during the past year been placed under the charge of 
the Church of Scotland Mission with a grant-in-aid of Rs. 125 
per mensem. They will be spoken of later, under the heading of 
Schools under Missionary Bodies. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS UNDER INSPECTION. 
The number of schools of this class, the number of scholars on 
the rolls, and the expenditure of the year under report, are shown 


in the following table :— : 
TABLE IX. 


1869-70. 1870-71. 


à à |3 
DESCRIPTION OF Z3 Culu : 
INSTITUTIONS. eB S5 M Trom Trom 
FE 35| 8 4 (Government.local fanda. 
53 EFE: 
an^ NEZ 


1+RECEIVING ALLOW- 
AKCKS UNDER THE 
GRANT-IN-AID RULER. 


Under Christan bodies: Rs. A. P.| Ra,-A, P. 


EE I sh. eed ex 00b eem 1 38| 2,856 0 Ə; 5,568 0 6 
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TABLE IX.—q(Continucd.) 


1869-70. 1870-71, 


DESCRIPTION OF 


INSTITUTIONS. From Go- | From local 


vernment| funds. 


From From 
Government. local funds. 


Number on the 


Number on the 

Number of in- 
stitutions, 
rolls, 


rolis. 


; 
iz} 

A] 

b E] 
Om 
"E 
55 
ES 
ze 


Under native managers— 
Higher class English for 
hoys i» Ss 
Middle class English for 
boys s Re ee 
Middle class vernacular 
for boys ... 108 


Schools for girls, ' verna- 
cular DE 15 


287; 1,920 0 0| 3,732 87 
1,003) 10,221 11 0:15,806 9 1 
3,960} 16,929 10 5/19,810 81 
2,305 8 0| 2,01 00 


2/14,281 4 016,507 9 10 
260| 1,789 0 0j 2,002 8 9 


IL.—RECEIVING ALLOW- 
ANCES UNDER OTHER 
RULES. 


Normal schools for mas- 
ters under missionary 
bodies | ... 8 

Lower class vernacular 
schools for boys under 
missionary bodies Af 24| 487] 1,404 0 0 

Lower class vernacular 
Schools for boys under 

+ native managers soe | 492)11,815) 24,344 4 211,194 11 

Girls’ schools, vernacular, 
under pative managers| 87; 883] 1,006 00] 176 11 


115] 1,200 0 ol 1,080 8 128} 1,901 5 9| 1,425 73 


85 15 744 $,12 2 0| R87 28 


*20,573 6 1[/10,759 16 
77) 0 0| 1881230 


© 


nm RECEIVING NO AL- 
LOWANCES, 


Under nativemanagers:— 
Higher class English for 


boya MEM 2,003 11 6 
Min e class English for 


boya 5 3| oe — 488 40 
Middle class vernacular 
for boys ,.. 25 one 2,696 76 
Schools for girls, vernacu- 
v ees ia 4| 82 .... | 129 0 0] 4| bi  .. i i80 00 


* Including the girls’ classea attached to the day-pathsalas. 


" sipemzm CLASS ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS UNDER 
T CHRISTIAN BODIES. 

Sr. Pavt’s Scroor, Darsitinc.—I was last year able only to 
refer to this school in passing, as.I had not seen it and had received 
no report from it. During the past year I have seen it, and am 
glad to be ablo to speak in very high terms indeed of its efficiency. 
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The system of teaching adopted is very good; and though at 
present the higher classes are not in all branches very far advanced, 
I see no reason why in a year or two boys here should not be 
reading subjects as high as those taught in any schools of this 
class in the country. This will be the more easy as tho boys in 
the lower classes come up, and can feel the value of the habits of 
accuracy they are now being taught. I have every reason to be 
satisfied with the results of the examination which I conducted. 
The number on the rolls has considerably increased, being 38 
against 26 on the 31st March 1870. The grant to the school has 
lately been revised. 


HIGHER CLASS ENGLISH SCHOOLS UNDER NATIVE 
MANAGERS, 


Or this class there are now in the division three schools, Barpeta 
in Assam, Olipur in Rangpur, and the school at the sub-divisional 
head-quarters at Serajganj. : 

Darrera Scuoor.—This school has been raised to the position. 
of a higher class school during the course of the year under report. 
It has not, however, yet been able to avail itself of the privileges 
accorded to such schools, no candidate for the entrance examin- 
ation having been sent up. Local circumstances have had some- 
thing to do with this, and the committee have had cause to find, 
fault with the masters. I trust to be able to speak better of the 
school next year. The secretary, A. C. Campbell, Esq., assistant 
commissioner, is much interested in the progress of the school. 
The monthly average of attendance was 96, against 98 in the 
previous year. 

Ourrcr Scuoor.—This school has also been mado a higher class 
school. It is no longer aided by Government, the expenses of it 
, having been undertaken by Rani Surna Mayi. The number on 
the rollg of the school was 45 on the 31st March. Last year it was 
returned with 77 on the rolls. The falling off is accounted for by 

il 
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the division of the old school into two separate ones, English and 
vernacular. A boy was sent up to the entrance examination, but 
not being properly prepared he failed. The deputy inspector 
does not anticipate any very great success this year either. 

Srerascany Scooot.—There has been an increase of two in 
the number on the rolls, and the income from fees and fines has 
risen from Rs. 791-to Hs. 978-7-6. The local committee, who 
display considerable interest in the school, speak very highly of 
the head master, and I am glad to be able to agree with them. 
He is a very energetic and intelligent man, but wants, I think, 
power of organization, which is necessary for the management of 
so large a school, but which attention on his part will supply. 
The school is crowded, though the house is a large one. Through 
short-sighted ambition, eight candidates were sent up to the 
entrance, examination; of these one only passed in the third 
division. Of the remainder, two were plucked in all subjects, two 
in two, and thrbe inone. It is evident that the test examination 
. held previously to their names being sent in as candidates was not 
strictly enough conducted. \ . 


' 


MIDDLE CLASS ENGLISH SCHOOLS FOR BOYS. 


` In the following table is shown the number of schools of this 
class in the division during the year under report, compared with 
that in putet in the previous year:— 


TABLE X. 
: Names of Districts, f 1869-70, 1870-71, 

Bogr& and Serajganj ... ae, a G e d 
^ Dinájpur ove ave sea ose 3 aoe 4 
Rangpur and Jalpaiguri e 0589 o£ 14 "B 
Upper Asam... aan wae eee eee t ? * 
Central Asam «ee ET "TT ee ene 6 ase 

Lower Asam uss ast ee, ate wen 8 eae 
Darjiling one tee ee gen 7 $e ete see 


Total 1. 87 yn 
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It will be seen from the above table that there are no schools 
of this class in any of the following circles:—Upper Asam, 
Dinájpur, Patiram, Birganj, and North Rangpur. 

Bocra.—There has been no increase in the number of this 
class of school. Sirpur has decidedly improved. There were at 
the end of the year seven-three pupils on the rolls, against sixty- 
five in the year previous. Both candidates sent up for the minor 
scholarship examination were successful. The present head 
master has taken great pains with the school The Govindaganj 
school has fallen off in numbers and attendance, there having 
been fifty-eight on the rolls, and an average attendance of twenty- 
seven, against sixty-four and thirty-four at the time of the last 
report. This is chiefly to be ascribed to local misunderstandings, 
which have, however, now been overcome, and the school again 
promises well. No candidates appeared at the minor scholarship 
examination. 

Srrascany.—Here there are five schools of this class. Shaha- 
jadpur has been doing very well during the past year. It was 
proposed at one time to apply to have this school raised to the 
higher class, but by the advice of the deputy inspector this 
measure has been postponed. A new head master, Babu Syamé 
Prasanna Ray, who has passed the first arts examination, has been 
appointed, and appears likely to prove successful. From the 
English department of this school, of three candidates, two passed 
the minor scholarship examination, one gaining a scholarship. 
From the vernacular all three candidates passed. The number on 
the rolls has increased by eleven, and the receipts from fees by 
Rs. 88. At Porjana the misunderstanding which was reported as 
existing between the managers and the deputy inspector has 
disappeared, and the school is doing well. 

One candidate passed the minor scholarship, and one the verna- 
cular scholarship examinations.  llarinabágbáti is again badly 
reported of. Subscriptions are in arrear, and the attendance has 
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much fallen off. Sthalgoalbari-is fair, but the newly aided school 
at Ullapara seems to have been a failure from the very beginning. 

Sourn Ranepur.—Here no very great progress has been made 
with ‘this class of schools. The Mahiganj school has shown 
signs of improvement. It had seventy on the rolls at the end of 
the year, and two boys from it passed the minor scholarship examin- 
ation in the first division, one gaining a scholarship. The lower 
classes are not in a satisfactory state. The house for it has not 
yet been provided. The head master at Gopalpur is painstaking, 
and it is hoped that this school may show in the next minor 
scholarship examination. 
^ JarPAIGURI.— Tho school at the head-quarters of the district 
is, as is natural, the best. It had on the rolls 131 pupils, a largo 
increase on the present year. The deputy inspector writes 
strongly in favour of having a zilla school here. I should myself 
be very plad to see one, but I have not recommended it, as 
I considered that the time when all new grants-in-aid were 
disallowed was hardly one in which to propose the establishment of 
‘a large and expensive Government school. «The other three schools 
-in this district are not good ; but the deputy inspector has reason 
“not only to hope for, ae to expect, better progress being made 
in thé course of next year." 

DBuasANIGANJ.— There is no great improvement to be reported 
with regard to either of the two schools of this class here. All of 
the four candidates for vernacular scholarship examination from 
the Godarhat school passed, and two gained scholarships. 

` Kaxina. — There has been one addition to the number of this 
class, of schools here, which now amounts to four. This one isin its 
infaney, and has not as yet done much. Thereis not much more to- 
bo said about the Tushbandar and Kakina schools than was said in 
my last report. It is expected that they will both send candidates 
to the next minor scholarship examination. The Ghorialdanga 
school is one of the worst, with nearly all the faults of its class. 
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Rayeans.—F rom the Dinájpur high school two candidates pass- 
ed the minor scholarship examination, the first success of the kind 
which has been known in Dinájpur. The Rayganj school has not 
fulfilled the hopes of it expressed in the last report. It is, I 
believe, the intention of the managers to propose its conversion into 
a vernacular school. This is the wisest plan they can adopt. The 
two other schools of this class have only lately been started. 

Lower Asim.—The Dharapur school has been closed during 
the year; and the Barpeta school having been raised to the higher 
class, there are now here six of these schools. ‘The North Gauhati 
school has fallen in numbers on the rolls from seventy-two to 
thirty-two. This falling off is not accounted for by the deputy 
inspector. The Gauripur school, in the sub-division of Dhubri, 
has much improved during the past year, owing to the exertions 
of the head master. It passed four candidates, both for the minor 
and vernacular scholarships. From tho Kamakhya school one d 
passed the minor scholarship examination. 

CENTRAL Asam.—The progress of none of the four schools of 
this class here is satisfactory. Mangaldai is, however, doing well and 
is expected to pass at least one lad at the minor scholarship examin- 
ation next year, Two schools, Dignus and Nanai, have 
collapsed during the year. 

Darsitinc.—Of the single school of this class here, Mr. Thomas, 
the deputy inspector, writes :—'* The Bagdogra school, in the terai, 
projected by Sambu Nath, a liberal jotdar, numbers forty-six 
pupils. Instruction is imparted chiefly in Bengali, with some first 
lessons in English. It is to be regretted that though the insigni- 
ficant fee of only one anna is demanded, even this is not paid in.- 
Thus the jotdar is made responsible for the moiety of expenses 
incurred." 

With regard to schools of this class generally, I can, I think, 
report that there has been improvement during the course of the 
year, Thereis not so much of the parrot-like learning and teach..:g 
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which I had to complain of in my last report, and the teachers 
have been bound down to the less grand, but more useful system of 
conveying their instructions in a tongue understood by the people. 


MIDDLE CLASS GRANT-IN-AID VERNACULAR SCHOOLS 
FOR BOYS. 


Tue following is a comparison of the number of schools of this 
lass existing in this division during 1869-70 and 1870-71. 


* 


TABLE XI. 
Names of Districts, 1869-70. 1870-71. 
Bogra and Serajganj MNT 05 206 .. 8D 
Dinájpur .. m pee eee ste —— ase ena 26 uve 28 
Rangpur and J alpaigus- ee aks us e 93 38 
Upper Asam ate eee LIII ore *** 999 foe 
Central Asam oes see - ^s wv 9 n lo 
‘Lower Asam ud Bs dex esse TA s. 14 
4 
Total ... .. 108 ass 123 


e 
. 


' Bocra:—There are fifteen schools of this class in Bogra. The 
deputy inspector reports that of these seven have done well. Two 
schools have had grants-in-aid sanctioned during the course of the 
year; but Ghorabanda, one of them, seems likely to collapse, as the 
subscriptions are already in arrear. The schools at Damajani 
and Jamalpur, which were mentioned in last year’s report as doing 
satisfactorily, are both very good; the latter especially, though 
'* it hos" the deputy inspector says, “ a strange peculiarity. The 
licad pandit and about half a dozen of his pupils are all in the 
, habit of stammering in their speech.” The deputy inspector has 
recommended the eure said to have been effectual in the caso of 
Demosthenes, At Lokshmikhola, at one time of the past year the 
number of pupils had dwindled to six. It has, however, improved 
since then, and now has twenty on the rolls. It being situated in 
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a spot which can only be approached on an elephant during the 
rains, has prevented its being so carefully looked after by the 
deputy inspectors as it should have been. There are not so many 
complaints of the incompetency of pandits as was the case last 
year. A good number of candidates passed the vernacular’ 
scholarship examination. 

Srrascans.—There are sixteen schools of this description here. 
Those at Stholgoalbari, Nahata, Rajabari, and Sayadabad, have 
done remarkably well The deputy inspector reports that the 
managers of the Nahata school “ are on tho look out for a pretence 
to give up the school.” The schools at Rayganj, Mohanpur, 
Hatkora, and Demra, have suffered either from subscriptions being 
in arrears, or misunderstandings between the managers and the 
deputy inspector. 

Dinaspur.—The Bhábánipur school, the only one of this class 
here, is still unsatisfactory. A new pandit has, however, lately 
been appointed, and better things are looked for. dH 

Laxcawz.—There are fifteen schools of this class here, six of 
which are reported as getting on exoeedingly well; while of four, 
Khangram, Harinarayanpur, Mahadevpur, and Molani, the deputy 
inspector writes :—“ These wretched schools have made little or no 
improvement, instruction of an elementary nature being still their 
highest standard, as the teachers have already exhausted the 
amount of knowledge they possessed." This very unsatisfactory 
state of things is, I have no doubt, correctly attributed to the fact 
that the pandits are relations to the secretaries, who, of course, are 
unwilling to have them removed, and keep up the schools * more 
for feeding the pandits than educating the boys.” 

Brrcans.—Two grants have been cancelled and one sanctioned 
during the year, All the schools have long been suffering from 
“bad teachers, bad management, and bad diseipline;" but 
several changes have lately been made in the masters, and the 
effect has been great and immediate, For some of the failures 
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the deputy inspector is to some extent responsible : for instance, 
that of the school at Madhupur, where the head pandit was 
absent without leave for nearly three months, apparently without 
the deputy inspector being in the least aware of it. lle is also 
"said to have kept forged registers. 

Pariram.—There are three schools of this class in the circle 
of Patiram, all of which are doing well. Two have received 
grants-in-aid during the year. 

Sourn Rancrvr.—Though the pandits of the three schools iu 
this circle are very well reported of, the schools have not done 
much ; but this year is expected to bring them forward. 

Norra Ranopur.—There has been an increase of two iu this 
class of schools in the year under report. With the exception of 
Nabonidas, all these schools have worked very satisfactorily. ‘Two 
candidates from this circle gained vernacular scholarships. The 
deputy inspector complains of the boys being taken away from 
school at a very early age. 

Buasanicans.—There are thirteen schools of this class here. 
Most of them have improved, Sukargujari and Kamarjani specially. 
The pandit of the Bhabániganj school is spoken of very highly 
for his attainments, and would seem to be almost thrown away 
on so small a school as this. . 

Kaxtwa.— There has been an addition to the number of these 
&chools hero, Phulkumar having been raised from a pathsala to an 
aided school. These schools are in general good. 

v JaLpaicuri.—Satisfactory progress has been made here, though 
the difficulty of getting’ good and qualified. pandits, and the fact 
that many pandits have here, as elsewhere, been nominated on 
,acoount of their relationship to the secretaries, have seriously 
hampered the schools. Tho school at Tetuliya is the best. 

Lower Asam.—The two schools at Karara and Godlpird, the 
latter mentioned in last year's report, have both done very well; 
the former having produced:two, and the latter four vernacular 
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scholars. The Dhubri school has suffered from the effect of 
local squabbles. 

CENTRAL Asam.—Of the schools of this class here, the deputy 
inspector writes :—“ These schools are more successful than the 
anglo-vernacular ones, and many of them are making steady and 
satisfactory progress.” A “Lalong” boy from the Dandua school 
obtained a four-year scholarship. It is expected that there will 
be a large increase in candidates next year. 

No school of this class has received a grant-in-aid during the 
year in Upper Asam. . 


MINOR AND VERNACULAR SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS. 


The following table gives the results of the minor and verna- 
cular scholarship examinations held in this division in Novem- 
ber 1870 ;— 


TABLE XII. 


VERNACULAR, SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 


/ 


RESULT. 
NAMES ov CIRCLES. pra perri 
Four-year One-year 


Pass cer- ; 
A — scholarships, | scholarships, | ti Failed. 


tificates, 


Bogra e oo 
Berajganj . 
Furganj a 
Patiram po is 
Rayganj m 
Jalpaiguri ... . 
Bhabaniganj 
Kakina  .. - 
North Rangpur ... 
South Rangpur ... 
Lower Asum 
ria prea m 
Upper Asam aes 
Kuch Behar - 


Total  .. 


© bo 


3 
2 
1 
4 
2 
1 


o0 D DD ma pea 
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MINOR SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 


RESULT. 


Total number 
of candidates. 


Names ox CIRCLES. 


Pass certi- 
ficates, 


Two-year 


scholarships. Failed. 


Bogra 2 1 1 [| e 

Berajganj 9 2 6 H 

South Rangpur ... 3 1 1 1 

Jalpaiguri s n w 1 1 — | .. — 

payeo tas see - 2 — BE .. 

Lower Asam... us T 5 a 3 Bei 
23 7 


From this it will appear that most remarkable success attended 
the candidates in both examinations. There were only twenty- 
two candidates for vernacular scholarships plucked out of 220; 
and ‘of ‘twenty-two candidates for minor scholarships, all passed 
but two. The number of candidates for vernacular scholarships - 
was fifty-five more than was reported last year; but for minor scholar- 
ships there were 22 only, against the 24 of last year. Forty-five 
verttacular scholarships of the first grade were awarded and 
forty-five of the second. Seven minor scholarships were awarded. 
_ This marked success must, no doubt, vin part be attributed to 
an improvement in the class of boys sent up; but at the same ` 
time it is only fair to state that the papers set last November 
were very much easier than those in the previous year. This 
arose, no doubt, to a certain extent from the fact that I in my last 
report stated that I considered the papers too difficult. 


FEMALE SCHOOLS UNDER NATIVE MANAGERS. 

Bocra.—Of the four schools of this class returned in last 
report as existing here, one—the Katlal girls’ school—which I 
considered “dropping to pieces,” was closed in last November, no 
sooner than was desirable. It was within three-quarters of a mile 
of another very flourishing’ school, and the need for it was never 
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evident. The other|school in thé sadr station, having twenty 
girls on the rolls, apd an average attendandance of twelve, is a 
thoroughly satisfactory institution. "The teacher, who is also 
head pandit of the Government model school, is an admirable 
teacher, and has his heai+ in the work as the teacher of this girls’ 
school. I was much struck by the intelligence shown by the girls, 
and their power of putting £wo and two together, which is a sure 
proof of the good teaching they have had. The school has the 
idvantage of strong interest ishown in it by Mr. Dignold, the 
magistrate, and Mrs, Dignold.: 

SERAJGANJ.— This is the oply female school in this circle. 
Though aid was granted in February 1870, it did not get fairly 
to work till the arrival of the mistress in June. It has ten pupils. 
The joint-inspeotor says of it;—“ It is under an independent 
teacher, and is therefore doing well.” 

Divasrur.—This school is stil doing well. A mistress from 
the Dacca female normal school has been appointed, and is 
just about to join. A a of interest is shown in it by 
the European and Native gentry of the station; and one Native 
gentleman has offered two scholarships of Rs. 5 per mensem, 
and another prizes at every annual examination. 
~ Brraaxy.—Of the one school here, nothing better can be said 
than what was recorded last year. 

Rayeans.—The one school of this class here is said to have 
much improved from there having been a mistress appointed from 
the Dacca female normal school; but the lower classes have not 
gained much by the charge at present. ` l 

Sovra Raxcerug.—There are now thirty-one pupils on the 
rolls of the Gopalpur adult female school, seventeen being Hindus 
and the rest Musulmans. “The adult pupils of the school" . 
writes the deputy inspector, “do not appear abroad, and are 
examined by means of written questions only: So far as may be 
judged from their writings, the knowledge which these pupils have . 
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acquired in literature seems to be pretty fai} They have become 
great proficients at needle-work. There is af unaided girls’ school 
at Palichora with ten Musulmani pupils on the rolls. 

Norru Ranerur.—Since writing my e olde I have had the 
pleasure of visiting this school, and it regly was pleasant to come 
across, in rather a remote part of the ,country, an institution so 
successful and so carefully fostered ag this. It has twenty-eight 
pupils on the rolls, though the average daily attendance is only 
fourteén. The eldest girl is readirig the vernacular scholarship 
course, and it is hoped that arrangements may he made by which 
she may be enabled to appear as a /candidate at the next examin- 
ation. But though the eldest or|head girl is reading such high 
subjects,. it is clear that the rest of the school is not, as too often 
happens, neglected, while the attention of the pandit is confined to 
his first class. Each of the classes, is good in its position, and the 
highest credit is due to the secretary and pandit for the flourishing 
condition of the school.  - 

Buapanteansy.—The school ‘at oases consisting of eleven 
Musulmanis, i is doing very fairly, t p pandit taking great interest 
in his work.. ^ 

Kaxina.—The schoois here are progressing, not. y the first 
but the other classes. G i» 

Jatpaicuri.—At the Boda or Chandanbari school there were 
nineteen on the rolls. The joint-inspector, when he visited the 
school in January 1871, expresses himself as very much pleased 
indeed. He says that he has not seen so good a school for five 
years. I regret that I was unable to visit it when i in Jalpaiguri. 

Lower Asaw.—The Gauhati girls’ school, which has been 
provided with a suitable house, is doing well. "There were twenty- 
two pupils on the rolls, with an average attendance of fifteen. 

Though I have not altered my opinion with regard to girls’ 
schools generally, as expressed in my last year’s report, I cannot 
but admit that there is a great deal of satisfaction in meeting with 
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such schools as those at Bogra, Boda, and Balagram. In each of 
these cases there is strong interest shown by local authorities and 
gentry; and in each of them there is a teacher who thoroughly 
understands and likes his work. Were these conditions to be 
found elsewhere more generally, it would be a much pleasanter 
task to inspect and write about female aided schools. 


SCHOOLS RECEIVING ALLOWANCES UNDER OTHER RULES. 


,UxpER Misstonary Boprzs.—Under this heading come the 
three sets of schools enumerated last year, and in addition the 
schools in the Darjiling Hills. 

The Rey. 8. Endle, Society for the Propogation of the Gospel 
missionary at Tezpur, returnssixteen schoolsin addition to the normal 
school at the sadr station as in existence under his superintendence. 
The latter school is filled by the most promising lads from the 
village schools, who receive a stipend of Rs. 4 per mensem, and are 
trained to serve as village school masters. Of the course of 
instruction, Mr. Endle writes—“These boys read elementary Bengali 
with the pandit, and receive daily instruction vizd voce from 
myself in geography, arithmetic, scripture, history, &o. The 
geography is taught by means of large Bengali wall maps, with- 
out books, and includes a general knowledge of the whole subject, 
with a description of Asia in greater detail. In arithmetic the boys 
ard thoroughly grounded in the four fundamental rules with proofs, 
&o., as well as in proportion, profit and loss, &o. A small treatise 
on can philosophy (padárthavidyá) including the outlines of 
astronomy, is also read, the boys being required to furnish written 
answers fo questions on the subjects of the preceding day's 
lesson. This planis found to work well in promoting thought 
and facilitating accuracy of expression." The number of tho 
village schools fluctuates during the year, and the masters are paid 
in proportion to thoir efficiency, the pay ranging from Rs. 4 to 9 
per mensem. Bengali has, during the past year, been introduced 
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into these schools; Asamese only having been previously taught 
* Occasionally the son of a village headman (Gáoüburá) or of an 
ex-mauzadar is found among the scholars, but such cases are quite 
exceptional **** It is not too much to assert that by means of 
this grant education is brought to the door of the poorest and most 
ignorant classes.” Two girls’ schools have lately been opened 
near the Bhutan frontier. | 

The American Baptist mission in Nowgaon has doubled the 
number of its schools, which now amount to eight. Of these, six aro 
drawing aid from Government. From the normal school, which 
has 57 on its rolls, the teachers of the village schools are recruited, 
who have, before they are appointed, to show a competent knowledge 
of geography, grammar, history, arithmetic, and Chárupáth No. 2. 
The studious and steady habits of the lads of the hill tribes are 
spoken of very strongly. I cannot close my notice of these 
schools without referring to the judicious and able superintend- 
en» under which they have gone on so well. It is rarely, 

l; I; suppose, that an inspector has to thank a lady for such 
w:.k as this; but here it is undoubtedly to Mrs. Scott's care 
th /the success of these schools is chiefly owing. “I may mention 
here that under the patronage of this mission a girls’ school 
has been established in Nowgaon which has the advantage of 
having two European lady managers, and for which I hope to 
be able to obtain a grant when the existing restriction is withdrawn. 

In the schools under the American Baptist mission in the 
Garo Hills, it has been found desirable to teach Bengali, as the 
only inducement to a Garo to attend school is the learning 
the language talked by the people in the plains, The demand for 
schools is greater than the supply of teachers \will meet. Tho 
mission has it in contemplation to start another Garo training 
school in addition to the one now existing at Goálpárá. There are 
here fourteen schools with 201 pupils on the rolls, Mr. Stoddard 
writes : = The educational work among this people is progressing 
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most encouragingly, if not as rapidly as might be desired. The 
work only needs careful supervision and liberal support to realize 
complete success in the end.” 

T have heard nothing more of the hill schools which I mentioned 
in my last report it was proposed to start in the neighbourhood 
of Gauhati. 

The Church of Scotland mission took in hand, from the Ist 
November 1870, the five schools which had been up to that 
time Government vernacular schools of the lower class in 
the Darjiling Hills. This measure was strongly recommended 
to you on the ground that experience has shown that missionaries 
are much more successful educational agents among hill and wild 
tribes than any which Government can employ. The mission had 
just before the close of the year under report a very sad loss in 
the death, by fever, of Mr. Campbell, in whose special charge 
the schools were. The schools, which were five in number 
when handed over to the mission, now amount to sixteen, 
exclusive of a normal school for Nipáli boys. I have not been 
able to see any of these schools since the mission has had charge of 
them; I will therefore quote from the Rev. W. Macfarlane’s 
report. He writes :— We have had great difficulty in procuring 
suitable teachers for both the hill and terai schools. In the hills 
the only teachers to be got are Nipáli Brahmins who can read but 
imperfectly themselves, and who * ~e no conception of the merest 
elements of the art of teach* In the terai, on account of 
the unhealthiness of the plai., good teachers are difficult to 
get. When we get them, they soon get ill with terai fever 
and go away disheartened ; and to keep the schools going, we have 
to appoint as teachers any one we can get.” With such material for 
teachers, we have had to undertake the extension of vernacular 
education in this district. The only cure for this is, by the 
establishment of normal schools, to raise up a staff of teachers 
from among the people themselves. A normal school for Nipáli 
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boys has been already established at Kurseong. This month. 1 
propose to establish a normal school for Lepchas in Darjiling, 
and to transfer the Nipali normal school from Kurseong so. as to 
be with the Lepcha one in Darjiling. Two of the hill tribes, 
the Nipális and Lepchas, will thus be amply provided for. The 
remaining hill tribe, the Bhutias, lives almost entirely close 
to the Bhutan frontiér across the Teesta. I have not seen enough 
of it yet to. be able to say what steps should be taken to bring it 
within the range of education. Another normal school will have 
to be established somewhere in the terai for the Rájbunsis and 
Mechis who live there. * * * * The terai schools will always 
give us trouble till we cdn get Rájbunsis and Mechis, who 
never get ill with fever, properly trained. “ With regard to 
this normal school," Mr. Macfarlane, says, *I do not see my way 
to the attainment of what I desire unless the director of public 
instruction will consent to increase the present grant very 
materially. If the will double the monthly grant-in-aid from 
„Rs, 125 to Rs. 250, I am prepared to double the mission con- 
tribution also. * * * To induce the Government further to 
consider this proposal in a liberal spirit, I may mention that 
the mission maintains a European superintendent on Rs. 300 
2 month, whose sole duty it is to look after the schools, but 
whose salary we bear included in the mission contributions.” 
I trust that it may be possible to carry out the proposal here 
made, as I consider the' work done in tho hills during the last 
five months as an earnest of great success. Another mission 
teacher, to supply the late Mr. Campbell’s place, is Ope from 
Scotland i in November. 


TOWER CLASS VERNACULAR SCHOOLS, DAY AND NIGHT, 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, UNDER NATIVE MANAGERS. 


g As tho following table shows, a decrease, instead of an increase, 
in pathsalas must be reported this year in tho total nugiber 
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«visting in the division. In the district of Dinájpur there 
has been an increase of three; in Jalpaiguri the number is 
the samo; but in the district of Rangpur the number has fallen 
from 192 to 177; and in Upper Asam from 24 to 21. 


TABLE XIII. 


> 


Names o» Districts. Circles. 


| Birganj — ... vx 43 > 
398 Dinájpur ... ese 49 -5 
Dinájpur .. ass 1 Patios 7 “| 3 | 199 |4 ^7, | 202 
Hányganj ... see 34 28 
Jalpaiguri ... ..| Jalpaiguri ... x oa 43 43 47 47 
Bahabéniganj - 39 36 
- Kakina  ... s 45 35 
Rangpur r North Rangpur - 51 | 192 | 45 | 177 
- $ South Rangpur - 67 61 
Lakhimpur and Sibeágar...| Upper Asam sis 24 24 21 bi 
Borang and Newgong .. | Central Asam tes 24 24 24 24 
Goálpárá him Kamrup .. ‘| Lower Asam ses 48 48 60 50 
“Total - 530| m | szi 


With regard to this class of schools, intended as it is for the 
education of the masses, the deputy inspeçtor of South*Rangpur 
says that there are several points which materially affect progress. 
* First, the want of scholarships. At present these institutions have 
no definite object to pursue, and no tangible encouragement to 
offer to their inmates.” He therefore proposes a general annual 
examination and the award of lower class scholarships. The 
next point which he refers to as acting injuriously on these schools 
is the discontent of the gurus, who, having their salary of Re. £ 
per mensem, have no chance of rising to anything higher, and 
therefore lose energy and take but little interest in their schools 
The. remedy proposed us is a M EE scale of salaries rising from 

: | 0.13. — 
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Rs. 5to Rs. 10 per mensem. There are some good pathsalas in tho 
South Rangpur circle, the best being at Bhaktipur, where the boys 
of the first class are reading the vernacular scholarship course. Of 
the night-schools attached to pathsalas, the deputy inspector does 
not express himself satisfied. In the Jalpaiguri circle the path- 
salas, according to the deputy inspector, do not teach the subjects 
which are of real value to the pupils, and proposes that “ arithmetic, 
mensuration, surveying, zemindari and mahajani accounts, and 
the join-hand writing after the native fashion, should be intro- 
duced." To this passage in the deputy inspector’s report, tho 
joint-inspector has appended the following pertinent note :—“ Not 
only is there nothing to prevent the deputy inspector from having 
‘theso subjects taught in pathsalas, but his attention has often been 
drawn to them.” The night-schools here, too, do not seem to be 
working satisfactorily. 

In North Rangpur there are thirty-five pathsalas with an 
average on the rolls of 21:08. “Of the gurus in charge,” the deputy 
inspector writes, “I am happy fo be able to speak favorably. As 

'& body they have done their duty well, and their labours ~ao 
generally been attended with success."  'These men, however, 
complain that they do not get paid thoir fees regularly, and ask for 
assistance to -levy them. As the subject of fees is a private 
arrangement between the gurus and the pupils, who are not 
required by Government to pay fees at all, nothing can bo done 
in the matter. In the Din4jpur circle the report is gencrally 
satisfactory. The deputy inspector, however, complains that when 
once they'have joined their pathsalas, the gurus tako no pains to 
improve themselves; and he proposes to hold an annual examin- 
tion and to distribute among the deserving gurus rewards from 
the surplus fees. The deputy inspector of Birganj reports that 
the pathsalas in his circle aro too numerous! He.spenks of the 
gurus having to learn too much when in the training school, the 
effect of which is, that when they como to thoir pathsalas they 
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have no sound knowledge of any subject. In this I am inclined 
to agree with the deputy inspector. In Bhabániganj the pathsalas 
have generally done well; but of the thirty day-pathsalas, five are 
returnéd as excellent, eight good, ten fair, five moderate, and two 
bad. There is, however, an evident tendency to make the path- 
salas teach higher subjects than ever was intended. The deputy 
inspector of Patiram complairg* of irregularity of attendance 
on the part of both teachers and pupils. He says:—''I see no 
prospect of reaching the masses to any great extent except by the 
enactment of compulsory attendance." Of the pathsalas in his circle, 
the deputy inspector of Rayganj writes :—' These schools are mostly 
of a temporary nature, and are attended very irregularly. * * * 
In the sowing and reaping seasons, the attendance of these as well 
23 the middle class schools becomes absurdly low, and the progress 
of education is thereby greatly obstructed.” This deputy inspector 
makes remarks to the same effect as those of the deputy inspector 
of Birganj as to the training of the gurus. 

Urrer Asam.—There are herd 21 pathsalas, against 24 sported 
dasbyear, The deputy inspector reports that these pathsalas are 
decidedly answering the purpose for which they are intended. 
“They have made no slow rate of progress; with the exception 
of two or three, all others teach up to the standard of the third and 
fourth classes of Government vernacular schools. * * *In most 
pathsalas arithmetic seems to be a fayourite study. * * * Almost all 
these pathsalas have houses of their own, and in most cases small 
fees are collected.” He wishes the teachers to remain for two 
years, instead of one, in the training class. This would be, I am 
convinced, a good measure. The knowledge of the teachers would 
then have a firmer basis, and they would better understand how to 
convey ittoothers. In Central Asam the number of schools of this 
class is the same as reported last year. There has, however, been 
a considerable’ decrease in, numbers, which is not satisfactorily 
accounted for.. They teach generally up to the third class of a 
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sadr vernacular school. The deputy inspector strongly recom- 
mends the foundation of two rupees scholarships to be held at the 
Government or other middle vernacular schools. There is great 
difficulty found in housing pathsalas in this district. Of tho 
Lower Asam district, the deputy inspector says :—'* The pathsala 
system may be said to have taken root in this outlying province. 
The people here are still too ignorant and too poor to be able to 
appreciate a better or higher class of schools.” He regrets that it 
is impossible to increase the number of these schools. Fifteen 
pathsalas are reported as good. The deputy inspector thinks, 
however, that the standard adopted is too high. With regard to 
the teachers, he says :—'* The gurus are not satisfied with the small 
grants-in-aid allowed to them, and are consequently not as steady 
in their work as I could wish. It is therefore not strange that 
some of them become unmindful of their duties.” The remedy he 
proposes is to establish attached girls’ and night-schools to the 
pathsalas, and so increase the teachers’ income. 

Looking at these schools genefflly, I think we have fair grounds 
to be well satisfied with the way they are- working. The syste"a 
has its faults, most of which have been above roferred to; but 
that it is doing good, and that it really is exercising a strong and 
healthy influence on the masses, cannot be doubted. I beg to 
repeat again what I said in my last paragraph of the portion 
of my last year’s report which had reference to this subject. 
Iu very many cases advantage is taken of these schools by 
children of men in such positions as to be quite able to pay 
liberally, or, at any rate, to a much larger extent than they 
do at pathgalas. 


The Teturns from Kuch Behar only arrived here on tho 30th 
April; I can therefore only give a rough summary. During the 
year under report the Rev. R. Yobinon was appointed superin- 
tendent of education in Kuch Behar, but as he resigned within a 
few months, there was no time for much remarkable improvement, 
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The following table shows the number of schools, the number on 
the rolls on the 21st March, the daily average of attendance, and 
the receipts form the State treasury and from local sources. 


TABLE XIV. 
Q4 b Q 
S2 |25] Receipts during the year. 
PETHEIu 2 
$ SS 2°98) Expendi- 
m Names oF SCHOOLS saone, From fees, ture during 
& [3 o 4&5! Fron the |fines, sub- Total the year. 
F aE EES! State | scriptions, 
£ zB 23 Bl &e. 
TEM EUM: NUN E EO E 
Ra. A. P.|} Rs. A.P.| Rs.A.P.| Re A.P. 
1! Jenkins’ school {English} ...] 193 | 119 6,085 4 4| 450 © 015,535 4 415,095 14 4 
zi Kuch Behar vernacular ...] 188 | 153/2513 6 4| 816 8 6 |28-8 1410/2512 6 4 
à; Mekligan) vernacular E 25 25} 800 0 6 30 0 0] 330 0 0] 32:0 0 O 
4! Gobrásará vernscular EM 31 30| 940 6 OF 240 0 0| 480 0 OF 450 O g 
5| Dmhété vernacular e Loi 385! 150 0 Of 150 O 0| $00 0 0| 300 0 0 
€ Kharkharya vernacular ...}] 24] 20] 120 0 0| 120 0 0| 210 0 0| 20 0 0 
{i Balardmpur vernacular — .. 36 52} 120 0 0] 120 0 8] 240 0 0| 2410 0 0 
8| Bénesvar vernacular ex 37 30; 117 © 0j 120 0 0| 237 09 0| 27 6 0 
$i Kasiyabári vernacular of 60 57 25 0 0 25 0 0 50 0 0 àd O 9 
3dj Saugarb4r: vernacular pan 21 21] 150 0 0} 150 0 Of 800 0 Of 800 0 6 
11| Rátámári vernacular a. [| * 29 $26| 126 0 0} 120 6 OF 240 9 0j 240 0 0 
2| Retalkuchi vernacular ass 32 24] 120 0 0| 120 0 GO] 210 0 OF 299 0 O0 
13! Khutimán vernacular ave 31 36 | 126 0 0| 120 0 0| 210 O 0] 29,9 0. 
J+ Chengrabandha vernacular..| 55 50 120 © Of 126 0 6| 210 0 0j 2H 0 0 
15! Dulaiháta vernacular a} 27] 25| 9:60 0 0] 150 0 e| 300 0 0] 30 0 0 
156 Talidhar vernacular ~ m 30; 150 © 0f 150 © 0| 300 0 of 300 0 6 
vy damáidasba vernacular s] 23 20 | 120 9 6| 120 8 0} 2410 0 Oj 240 0 0 
1s Bamanbét vernacular al 27 29 | 114 8 Of 120 0 Of 234 9 OF 231909 
19; Devánhát vernacular e 30 84} 150 0 0| 150 6 Of 38 0 9| S00 Q o 
20; Rahumganj vernacular RM 40 40| 175 0 0| 140 0 0| 315 001 85 00 
21| Herakum ri vernaculaf ,., 4) 40; 150 0 0| 120 0 01 270 © 0] 270 0 0 
22; Dudhkhová vernacular — ,.. 84 $0; 130 @ O| 120 0 0] MO 0 0| 240 6 O 
23) Kursanati vernacular os} 30 95| 150 © 0| 110 0 0] 20 0 Of 260 0 0 
$4 Chíodámári vernacular ,.} 24| 24] 137 8 0| 137 8 0| 275 0 0] 275 9 0 
25| Pánárum vernacular ‘esi 20 28 50 0 0 50 0 OF 300 o oj 100 O 0 
26; Guláidab vervacular es 28 98| 150 0 0| 1060 0 6| 250 6 0j 250 0 6 
21; Dehikátá vernacular ws 34 34} 130 9 0] 100 6 0| 230 0 Of 230 00 
£8; K4libajni vernacular Xn 25 22 90 0 0 90 0 0| 150 p o| 180 0 O 
EN Khalisdmari vernacular — ...| 25 20| 10810 6| 114 5 6| 225 0 0| 223 0 0 
30; Daurádabri vernacular ea 64 [5] mres 3 0 0 80 9 0 30 0 0 
81| Bhukandarber vernacular ... 39 26 iinis ao 00 60 0 0 6 0 0 
82 Khapidangá vernacular ...[ 38 31 pem 60 0 0 60 0 0 6 e 0 
j Chilakhaua vernacular — ..| 60 58 sesto 70 0 0| 70 6 6 70 0 0 
B Cbandisál pathsala wee 20 20 40 0 0 96 0 0| 196 0 0] 136 0 0 
85 Ghugumart (old) m 20 20 60 9 9 92014 0 80 14 0 8014 0 
36i Ghugumari (new) we} 48 36 saoo a» 0 0 40 0 0 4) 09 
37; Dáv áxur vernacular 1l 8| W riian 10 0:0] 1090 0| 10 0 0 
oráimari vernacular m 50 84 "m 80 0 6 80 6 0 90 0 9 
39 Sidluobári vernacular 62 33 SUME 10 0 0 10 6 6 10 60 9 
Saulmán vernacular ais 53 88 p 60 0 0 60 0 0 66 6 0 
41| Támágur vernacular e^ 17 13 PES a 0 0 $0 0 0 80 0 è 
42! Tak bgacha vernacular on 29 24 EE 0 0 $0 0 6 60 0 09 
43| Kasixania vernacular | 16 Hu PM 168 0 8 16 0 0 16 © 0 
44 Natkábári vernacular — ..| 24] 17 NEM 16 0 0] 160 6| 160 9 
45 Kuchlibari vernacular n 41 30]  .. 10 0 6 10 0 6 10 0 9 
a| Pákhibágá veruacular ab 4 40 een p» o" E. 
47| K4s4rub4ri vernacular d 58 30 — 25 0 0 23 0 0 25 6 
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TABLE XIV.—(Continued.) 


25 |52. es 
sa 2S 5) Receipts during the year. 
mE 

i SCSBlES & Expendi- 
g| Names or Schools. jig 27928 From foes, ture duriug 
E ] i S 95|:95*| From the | fines, sub- Total. tho year. 
8 B2g/5 22) State  |scriptions, * 
Z z ES Bok åo. 

i Rs. A, P.| Rs. A, P,| Bs.A.P.|. Bs. A.P 
48) Suráguri vernacular, boys’ .. 45 14 eased P Mares T 
49| Khati£'bakla vernacular ..| 15] 24]  .- 80 0 0| 80 6 0| 30090 
bol Giláuángá vernacular "i 46 18 weaves 40 0 0 40 0 0 40 6 9 
bl| Setarh4t vernacular wee 38 28 eyes 50 0 9 50 0 0 60 0 0 
52} Ratidev's girls’ school one 39 34} 240 0 0| 120 0 OF} 860 O OF 900 0 0 
53| Maharani’s girls’ is 85 $0] — ..... 250 0 0| 250 0 Oj] 250 0 6 
54) Chákdái& girls’ ose 26 20 96 0 0 A3 0 Of] 144 0 0} 144 0 0 
65) Su ri girls? asa 20 16 90 0 0 T" "o 0 0 90 0 0 
56| Rajabari girls’ E NA 10 10] 120 6 0 24 0 01 144 0 OF 144 0 0 
57 Kuch Behar Persian ask 52 35} 124 0 0 TEN 124 0 0] 124 0 06 
b8| Siddhauáth's Tol e 1i 10] 20 0 0 oasi 120 0 0] 126 0 4 
F9] Vikramanandai’s Tol ss 7 6| 120 9 0 cies 120 6 OF 120 0 0 
60] Purnandadas's Tol as 7 6j 20 0 0 eee 120 0 0| 120 0 0 


Three boys from the Jenkins’ school, out of five condidates, 
passed the entrance examination. This being the first year that 
candidates for the entrance examination have passed, the com- 
fuissioner awarded scholarships to all thrge boys. The Jenkins 
school has not yet got a house, and is reported to be itt want of 
furniture. There has been an increase of eighteen on the rolls since 
last year. The education of each boy costs Rs. 3-8-9. 


X training class, véry much needed, has been opened in 
connection with the vernacular school. The result of the examin- 
ation of the latter school was satisfactory. i 


Thore aro fifty-eight village schools, aided and unaided, including 
‘five girls’ and one Persian schools, and three Sanskrit tols. From 
these seven candidates appeared for vernacular scholarships, and 
four passed. 

. In the girls’ schools, there are 180 pupils. © . 

"The local committee of publio instruction report in favour 
of the head masters of the Jenkins’ and vernacular schools, and the 
pandit of the, former and the deputy inspector of schools. 


ee 
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PROMOTERS OF EDUCATION. 


I src to return thanks to the following persons, who have 
each and all assisted in the cause of education in the north- 
east division during the past year :— 


Col. J. C. Haughton, c.8.1., commissioner, Kuch Behar division. 
Babu Ramani Mohan Réy Chaudhuri of Tushlhandar. 
» Mahim Ranjan Ráy Chaudhuri of Kakina. 
Rani Surna Mayi of Kásimbazár. 
Babu Madhu Sudan Bandyopadhyay of Gopalpur. 
»  Rádhá Charan Bandyopadhyay of Gopalpur. 
»  Khettra Mohan Sinha, Dinájpur. 
»  Tárini Prasád Chaturji, Káliyáganj. 
5»  Anáth Bandhu Ráy, Nágesvarbári" 
The zemindars of Haripur. 
Ditto of Jagadal. 
Babu Golok Chandra Sen, pleader, Diná]pur. 
_  » Jadav Chandra Chaudhuri. 
` J.-H. Ravenshaw, Esq., officiating judge of Din4jpur. 
E. V. Westthacot, Esq., B.A., joint-magistrate of Dinájpur. 
H. L. Jones, Esq, B.A., district superintendent of police, 
. Dinájpur. 
Babu Ráj Chandra Saniyal, moonsiff of Balurghat. 
» . Gopi Nath Maitra, moonsiff of Phulbári. 
» Krishna Lál Saba, merchant, Ghoraghat. 
»  Dihán Lal Moni, ditto ditto. 
»  Sité Nath Mukhopadhyáy of Mahádevpur. 
»  Nitya Gopal Maullik, moonsiff of Birganj. 
» Jadu Nath Ray, moonsiff of Thákurgion. 
T: F. Dignold, Esq., magistrate of Dogra. 
*— P. Nolan, Esq., assistant magistrate of Serajganj. 
Maulayi Davir-Uddin Ahmed, moonsiff of Sahajadpur. 
Babu Darma Narayan Sarkár of Dálágrám. 
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Captain T. B. Michell, officiating deputy commissioner of 
Nowgong. 
F. V. Harward, Esq., of Kaliyábar, Silghát. 
` Babu Rás Bihíri Sen, 4th master of the Nowgong zilla school. 
Munsi Tarrik-Ullá of Boda. 
Major A. E. Cambell, deputy commissioner of Sibságar. 
Captain W. G. Maitland, assistant commissioner, SibsSgar. 
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SOUTH-WEST DIVISION. 


t 
FROM THE REPORT OF Mr. R. L. MARTIN, M.A. 
{ 


GENERAL Sratisrics.—The returns for the two last official years 
show that whereas on the 3lst March 1870 there were in my 
division 770 schools attended by 34,631 students, these numbers 
had altered to 835 and 33,910 on: the same day.in 1871. The 
following table shows the number of schools of different kinds under 
my inspection at the close of the year, the attendance therein, and 
the amount expended on them from the different sources of income. 


~ : ki au 
Er: | itj 34 E25 | £ 
v 1 eo 3 2 
£4 5| y Ea |Ë d 
$2 | * EB |8iE | 3 
2a n $u am x a 9g E 
Sas Sz £o B.uH © 
er’ z zo BESS d 
EER HE cpm Beggi $ 
zor zS ES a Br 


' GOVERNMENT INSTITUTIONS. . 
schools for masters oe m 8; 265 25,538 25,538 


rboys— ' 
‘lass, English ... 3s Sie 5 23,071 87,346 
die class, Vernacular si we 49 2,508 11,505 17,006 
Lower class, Vernacular " 8 73 103 129 
Law School oon ees 1 9 523 1,858 
PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS UNDER 
INSPECTION. 
Receiving allowances under the grant- 
_ inad rues. : 
Nortaal schools for masters, Vernacular Zs 2 139 1,786 2, ^ 418 
Schools for boys— ' 
Under Missionary bodies. 
Higher class, English .., m 2 197 1,073 5,230 
" English  .. , — o a $ 95 552 1 
Middle elass tvenaoike oe 1, 08 168 ano 
Engzhsh  .. E i 184 ) ,923 
Lower clam (lomacular zb o4 908 | 144 2,308 
. Carried over elon ^ 5346 67,022 95,132 
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Brought forward 


Private INSTITUTIONS UNDEB- 
INBPECTION.—( Contd.) 


Recetoing allowances under grant-in-aid 
rules. 
Schools for boys-- 
Under Native managers, 
Higher olass, English 
Middle’ class frapu, i s 
Lower class, Vornacular Set 
Schools for girlg— e 
For English and other foreign races 


Under Missionary bodics, 
Vernacular wee m w 

Under Native managers, 
Vernacular Aui ase 
Zenane associations. - sis 


Receiving allowances under other rules, 


Schogis for boys— 
Under Missionary bodies. 
Lower class, Vernacular — .., - 


Under Native managers. 
Lower class, Vernacular u 
Night-schools, Vernacular ., 


Schools receiving no ERAN but 
under inspection. 
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Socran Posrrioy or THE Srupents.—The detailed table will 
show how many children in each class of school belong to the 
several different degrees of society. The headings have been 
most carefully drawn out, and tho greatest care has been taken in 
filling up the returns. It is interesting to refer briefly to the 
results, as far as refers to those boys who learn English, and to 
those who are educated in the vernacular only. Under these 
heads we find respectively 8,315 and 23,826-lads; and of these 
numbers only 65 and 18 belonged to the upper classes of society, 
whilst all the others belonged to the middle and lower classes. 
The upper classes have been divided according as the parents or 
guardians have titles, hold Government appointments with salaries 
more than Rs. 10,000 a year, or receive incomes of upwards either 
of Rs. 20,000 a year if from land, or of Rs. 30,000 if from other 
realized property, or of Rs. 40,000 if from professional practice, 
or of Rs. 50,000 a year if from trade. Of the 83 children belong, 
ing fo one or other of these sub-divisions, who study in the 
schools in my division, 62 belong to families of landed proprietors 
where income exceeds Rs. 20,000 a year. The middle classes of 
society are divided under twelve, and the lower classes under 
eighteen, different heads. Ofthe boys who learn English, two-thirds 
belong to the middle, and almost one-third to the lower orders of 
society. The greatest number of poor people who send their 
children to English schools belong to the class of cultivators, 
gardeners, and small ryots. Those who come under this head 
constitute nearly sixty per cent. of those belonging to the masses, , 
whilst forty per cent. belong to the other seventeen sub-divisions ' 
taken together. Of the 5,500 who, belonging to the middle ` 
classes, learn English, 1,700 are sons, of the lower kind of profes- 
sional men, whilst between 600 and 700 belong to each of the 
throe classes—(1) higher professional men, (2) holders of estates 
of between Rs. 3,000 and Iis. 20,000 a year, (3) holders of lands , 
granted for religious purposes. The relative proportions of those 
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who belong to the middle classes and the masses are nearly 
exactly changed when we come to treat of those who learn 
vernacular only; for we find that rather more than two-thirds of 
this number are drawn from the lower orders. It is satisfuctory 
to know that our vernacular schools have succeeded in recruiting 
half their students from those engaged in petty agricultural 
pursuits and trades. A reference to the figures will show that for 
every tradesman who sends his sons to school, five cultivators do 
so. The difference between two-thirds and one-half of the students 
come from the other sixteen sub-divisions of the “lower classes of 
society.” Of the 7,500 lads of the middle classes who learn the 
vernacular only, we find, as in the case of the English schools, that 
the largest proportion (2,000) belong to families whose supporters 
are small professional men. I may therefore perhaps be excused 
for mentioning that under this head we include “ muktars, munsis, 
amla, writers, mohurirs, sarkars, gomastas, nayabs, surveyors, 
overseers, native doctors, kabirajes, apothecaries, English teachers, 
pandits, village school teachers, engine-drivers, press proprietors, 
press readers, catechists, and lower artists.” The other-tiiree 
sub-divisions of the middle classes which supply the next greatest 
number of ‘children to our English schools, do so also ‘to our 
vernacular schools. On comparing the proportions of the whole 
numbers who learn the vernacular only, and who learn English in 
addition, it is worthy of note that whilst 114 per cent. of the total 
- number receiving the higher education are sons of Government 
. servants, léss than 2 per cent. of those learning their own language 
-only belong to this class. I believe that nine out of evory ten of 
the number which makes up the small percentage are little boys 
who will learn English when they grow older. It is also notice- 
able that the middle class men, who come under the head “ baniaus, 
brokers, bankers, gold merchants, money-changors, &c.,” are 
nearly as well satisfied with a vernacular as with an English 
education for their children. 
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WonkiNG or THE Grant-rn-arp Systew.—Only four grants 
had been made at the commencement of the year before orders 
were issued which rendered it necessary to refuse all grantsto new 
schools; but the grants of forty schools were revised, as in the 
majority of cases five years had elapsed since a grant was last 
sanctioned for them. ‘To the four new schools grants aggregating 
Rs. 85 a month, for five years, were made on condition that Rs. 155 
was regularly contributed from local sources, In the case of the other 
schools the relative proportion of the total monthly expenditure to 
be borne by the State and the people is Rs. 737 and Rs. 1,331. 
Of the forty schools whose grants were reconsidéred, seventeen 
were English schools, four of the number only being higher class 
schools. Taking the seventeen together, it will be found that we 
demand almost twice as much from the people as we give from 
imperial funds, since, in consideration of Rs: 937 a month in these 
schools, we give Rs. 481 ; and taking all the forty together, it will 
be seen that, as last year, the proportion between the State and the 
total expenditure was as five is to fourteen. 


— Tle following is a list of the grants mado and revised during 
the year 1870-71. 


From local 
sources, 


Nature of 
‘school, 


Government 
grant, , 


Name or Scaoor, 


Zilla, 


Ed 
? 
| Eere 


GRANTS MADE DUBING 
1870-71. 


" Es. A, P. |Rs. A. P. 
1 | Srirampur  .. .. | Midnapur .. | Vernacular ... 10 Q 0 13. 0 0 
2 | Parwanandpur  ... .. Ditto -.. f Ditto wae 500 780 
3 | Baliyator - «, | Bankura „| M. C. English| 40 O 0] 76 0 0 
4|Midnapur e s. ... | Midnapur ... | Zenana associ- A 


| ation  -.. 30 0 0 6 0 O0 


Total ..[- 88 © Of} 158 8 0: 
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From local 
SOUT Ac, 


Government | 
grant 


Nature of 


No.| Name oF ScnooL school. 


GRANIS REVISED 


bUniNG 1870-71. P. Bs. A. P 

1 | Kandrapara o | Cuttack  ..|Englih  .. 0 51 0 0 
2|Jonerdanpur — .. .. Midnapur ...| Vernacular ... 0 w 0 0 
3 | Midnapur ves «. | Ditto 0 4i 0 0 
4 | Sonhat os a oe | Hugli 0 60 0 0 
5 | Badla ..  .. . | Burdwan 0 4| 0 0 
6 | Madhavpur ese | Hugli Q là 0 0 
7 | Srikrishnapur ... ^. | Burdwan 0 47 0 0 
8 | Kaxhar | we o | Ditto 0 15 8 0 
9 | Banira im .. | Ditto 0 17 0 0 
10 | Badla tes as oss | Ditto 0| 135 0 0 
11 | Kesavpur es o5. | Hugli 0| 1100 
12 | Tiral T — Ditto sis 0 14 0 0 
-13 | Srikrishnapur n.. 0... | Cuttack u 0 33 0 0 
15 | Rayna sie es. | Burdwan... 0 40 0 0 
15 | Akoi .. mm vee | Ditto Qus [5] 12 0 0 
16 | Mayapur .. — ....| Hugli m 0| 7100 
17 | Amarun i Of Burdwan .., 0 20 0 0 
18 | Bargopal o — .. ... | Midnapur .. 0j 100 0 
19 | Muzpur * e e | Hugli - 0| 140 0 
20 | Barati ET o | Midnapur |... 0 12 0 0 
21 | Khandghosh .. ..| Burdwan 0 20 0 0 
23 | Chandur .. 3o] Hugli $i 0 là 0 0 
23 | Tanadighi — ., m | Bankura ,,, Oo}; 32 00 
„24 | Jirat oe aoe e | Hugi T 0| 700 0 
25 | Sultanpur ae ... ] Ditto K 0 16 0. 6° 
26 | Radhanagar we ae [ Ditto s 0| 100 0 
27 | Sanko ... “as .. | Midnapur .. 0 8 0v 
28 | Gobardhanpur — ... .. Ditto s 0 18 0 0 
29 | Bamniya TA ow | Hugli us 0 65 0 0 
30 | Paharajpur æ o | Cuttack — 0 1112 0 
81j|Jasà ... — . — o |Midnapur .. 0 19 13 0 
32 Baliyator e — .. .. | Bankura  ..|Englih  .. 0| 8200 
33 | Balasoro — — .. — ., | Balasoro „| English, gis’ 0j lo 0 O 
34 | Okersa Stibati — .. .. | Burdwan „| English ^ .. Oo} 1033 0 0 
35 | Rambiz m ». | Cuttack — ... | Vernacular ,., M 7T40 
, 96 | Indas ve ` me oe | Burdwan... | Ditto a 0 14 00 
37 | Gotan ,, , ane [Ditto ~ | English oj 4300 
38 | Dnaihat .. — .. ae | Ditto ^ | Ditto "n 0| 800 0 
32°) Billogram me — .. [Ditto Vernacular ... Oo} 150 0 
:40 |Snkhand' na ue a. | Ditto English — . 0 49 0 0 
7 e mananan oan 

E E Total ... 0 {1,488 0 6 


LI 


"INCREASE IN THE RATE OF SCHOOLING FEES—The increase in 
the attendance at tho five zilla schools in the south-west division 
has been but small during tho last ten years. On the 91st March 
1861 there were 801 boys in theso schools; on the 31st March 
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1871 the numbers had risen to 865 only: The great increase in 
the number of our English students is due to the opening of the 
great number of English schools aided under tho grant-in-aid 
rules, We shall therefore get a fair estimate of what has been dono 
in tho way of asking more from those who seek for admission to 
English schools if we compare the fee income in these five schools 
with what it was in former years. A reference to former reports 
will show that the fee income in each of the three years 1860-61, 
1865-66, and 1870-71, was respectively Rs. 9,673, Rs. 11,202, and 
Rs, 14,730; whilst then each lad in the year 1860-61 paid twelve 
rupees for his education in a Government English school in this 
division, the students in the same schools in 1870-71 paid seven- 
teen rupees. By steadily, but slowly, increasing the rates, we can 
kecp up, or even increase, our attendance; but if we were now to 
demand twice, or four times the fee at present levied, wo might lose 
in income, and we certainly should not educate much more than 
one-half or one-fourth of the number at present under instruction, 
whilst the Government allowance could be but slightly reduced, 
and the class of’ boys then educated with Government assistance 
would be drawn only from the richer classes, upon whose education 
it is not our duty to spend money. 

Ixcome anD ExrENDITURE.—From a reference to the tablo at 
the commencement of my report, it is seen that the aggregate 
expenditure of the department in my division was Rs. 3,25,384, of 
which Rs. 1,70,841 was supplied by private funds, and Rs. 1,54,543 
was contributed by the State. Comparing these figures with the 
corresponding ones for last year, it appears that the expenditure 
from State grants was increased by Rs. 2,385, and from private 
sources by Rs. 1,051. The cost of each pupil for the year to the 
State was Rs. 4-9, the total cost of his education being Rs. 9-9-6, 

Fzxs.—The fee receipts during the year amount to Rs. 76,453 
in 1870-71. Of these collections, lis. 19,730 was in Goverument, 
and Rs. 56,723 in privato, institutions. 
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Inspectinc Acrncy AND Worx.—The work of inspection under 
me is carried on by seventeen deputy inspectors. They are for the 
most part the same officers as were employed in the preceding year. 
My division sustained a loss in the death of Babu Beni Madhab 
Basu, a deputy inspector of the second grade. He had for some 
years been employed in Jahanabad, and he fell a victim to the 
fever which has proved so fatal to many there. He was an execed- 
ingly honest and painstaking officer. His place has been filled 
up by the appointment in his room of Babu Raj Krishna Ráy 
Chaudhuri, who for many years was head master at tho Midna- 
pur training school At the commencement of the year Babu 
Rama Prasanna Sinha resigned his post, as he wished to become 
a pleader, and was succeeded by Babu Braja Ballabh Mitra, who 
was for many years head master at the higher class English school 
at Kuchiyákhal A new circle was formed in Burdwan, in conse- 
quence of which two deputy inspectors were transferred from their 
own to other circles; and to the Hijli circle (which became vacant) 
Durga Prasanna Mukhopadhyáy was appointed. He had been 
third master of the Midnapur zilla school, and subseq™ atiy 
head clerk of my office. , A new circle was also formed in Midna- 
pur, and Hari Charan Dds, formerly third master of the Bankura 
school, was placed in chargo of it. I have a high opinion of cach 
of my deputies, and during the year they have all worked well. 

During the year, as there was no opportunity of extending 
operations, the whole time of myself and of my deputies was tuken 
up in looking after existing schools, and trying in every way 
possible to improve their condition. In tho case of grant-in-aid 
schpols we have tried, as I believe successfully, to have tho letter 
ofthe rules more strictly attended to. ‘Whenever it was found 
that the people could not pay their quota, the grant was either 
withdrawn or reduced, and at the same time every exertion was 
made to ensure greater regularity in the payment of teachers. 
Whenever there was delay, letters were written by me to the 
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managers, telling them that they were risking the forfeiture of 
their grants, and demanding immediately a receipt from the 
teachers for their salaries to the end of the last month. I am 
glad to be able to say that, as a rule, all arrears were at once paid 
and the receipts forwarded. Whenever masters whose appoint- 
ments had not been sanctioned by me were employed, I required 
a report from my deputies; and if they were pronounced unfit, 

I immediately insisted upon their dismissal and the appointment 
in their place of competent men ; whilst sanction was given to the 
entertainment of all teachers who were considered fit for the posts. 
By such and similar proceedings I believe I have placed a great 
majority of the grant-in-aid schools on a better footing at the end 
than at the beginning of the year. I think that but little fault 
can be now found with the grant-in-aid schools in this division, 
and that in more than nine out of ten the rules are adhered to 
in the strictest manner. . In the caso of aided village schools it has 
been our endeavour to interest the people more, and to stir up the 
teachers to increased exertion. Where it was found impossible to 
secure a fair attendance; the school was transferred to some village 
in the neighbourhood. 

Universiry First Arts: eer. —The Cuttack high 
school alone ín my division sends up candidates to this examin- 
ation. Five boys appeared, but only one passed; three of the remain- 
der passed in four subjects out of five, but the other boy passed in 
only one subject. It is almost certain that a second boy would 
have passed had he not been too ill to answer the questions in one 
of the English papers, \ 

University Entrance EXAMINATION. —From twenty-four 
schools in the south-west division, one hundred and fifty-nine lada 
presented themselves for examination. Of this number ninety 
passed —seven i in the first, forty-five in the secohd, and thirty-eight 
in the third division. Last year these numbers were seven, twenty- 
seven, and twenty, “The aggregate merit mark) was therefore 149 

15 
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in 1870, against 95 in 1869. A detailed result of the examin- 
ation, a as far as the schools under my inspection is concerned, is as 
follows :— 4 


in 


3 PASSED IN THE S 

45 pe 

BL it 

[7] * * 

i| [É TC 

y {2 (3 {6 | 8 

A q ga [-1 s 
229 Q 2$ e “2 
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Government Schools, 


Balasore zilla school ar 

Bankura p —, 2. 2 we | 12 
Cultackk y +» ab we ej 8 
Midnapur ,, B - - 5] 12 
Puri 5 M RR ass wee 4 


Aided Schools under Missions, 


Burdwan Church Mission 
Kalua Free Church Mission 


Aided schools under Native managers. 
4 i 


oc 


Ajudya ae 2 0 o. 10 lY ba 1 2 
Bala. o o] 8$ 1| ray 2] 3 
Bagnapara Bc we ade uua 1|] 1| 2 | ae 
Balgona essa | 2 Z 1 i i 
Jahanabad We "ad. e xS OS uc du ded os 
Jirat. tae Ree asa mA P 8 T 1 1 1 
Katoy a E te p^ ory 6 2 i a 3 
Kuchiakal Rajgram |. 13 8 5 8 j| u 
Muradpur fae Ho 14 4| 2| 6] lo 
Okersa Sribati ae i 3 sis - Th Vx 
Piyarsara Gopenathpur .. |. 8 2 1 2 8 
Tamluk star en p 5 2 1 3 6 
Unaided schools under inspection 
‘Burdwan Maharajah’s .., , e oc] 16 33 | 24 
Birsnha .. i DNE : 5 4 6 
Kalaa training " TOC Ao 7 '* 4 
anaku Kisbnaghur .. "d 8 b 
Midnapur loeal mission .. rw H s " 
i y otal | 148 90 | 149 


Mixson Scuorarguir ExawiNATION.— The codd for last year 
was published in page 23, Appendix A, of report for 1869-70. 
The only change nyade in the present year is that the first four rules 
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of algebra have been added, fifty marks being attainable for perfect 
auswering therein. 

One hundred and eighty lads attempted to pass the test—~157 
from schools in Bengal, and 23 from schools in Orissa. Thirteen 
passed in the first division, twenty-eight in the second, and twenty- 
siz in the third. I was only allowed to award thirteen scholar- 
ships to the successful candidates; I therefore allotted eleven to 
the Bengal schools and two to those in Orissa. All those who 
passed in the first and second division were qualified to receive 
scholarships, with the restriction that no more than two prizes 
could be given to the students of any one school. This affected 
the award, inasmuch as the students of Contai, Panskura, 
and Bud Bud, each gained two scholarships, and therefore four 
other students of those schools who passed the test tn the first 
dirision were ineligible. In Bengal the last of the eleven gaining 
scholarships got 282 out of 600 marks. The Uriya boys gaining 
scholarships obtained 256 and 248 marks. 

VEnxACULAR ScuoLARsHIP ExAMINATION.— The course for the 
Bengal zillas will be found at page 24, Appendix A, of report 
for 1869-70. -Five hundred and eight lads presented themselves ; 
thirty-one passed in the first, one hundred and one in the second, 
and two hundred and sixteen in the third division. To the best 
amongst these lads I had permission to award eighty-four scholar- 
*hips—half for four years in English schools, half for one year in a 
normal school The former class of scholarship was only open to 
lads of fourteen and under, and no student in Bengal was allowed 
to gain a scholarship unless he passed in either the first or 
the second division. The maximum mark attainable at this 
examination in Bengal was 550; the lowest mark which gained 
a four-year scholarship was, in Bankura 298, in Burdwan 269, 
in Jahanabad 235, and in Midnapur 232. It appears from the 
result that the vernacular schools in the Bankura district are better 
than those elsewhere, for of young boys only three in Burdwan, one 
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in Jahanabad, and one in Midnapur, gained more than 298 marks, 
The result of my own observation agrees with the examination 
returns. 

The course for the Orissa districts differs considerably from that 
fixed for Bengal. The examination in history, geography, 
mathematics, and all such subjects, is conducted in the Uriya 
language only, whilst marks are given for. proficiency in both 
Uriya and Bengali literature. I am authorized to award fifteen 
scholarships tenable for four. years in a higher class English 
school, and the same number, tenable for one year, in a normal 
school, to the best amongst the successful candidates from the 
schools in Orissa. The maximum number of marks that could be 
gained was 400; the lowest marks which gained the better kind of 
scholarships was, in Balasore 183, in Cuttack 167, and in Puri 180 
marks, , 

Government Norman Scuoors.— These are situated at Cuttack, 
Midnapur, and Burdwan., In the former pandits are trained 
for the better, and village teachers for the more elementary, 

‘vernacular schools. The two latter train up the latter, class of-~» 
teachers only. f 

Curracx NongMAL ScHooL.—As the supreme Government refused 
to allow the extension of pathsala operations in Orissa until 
an educational cess was levied, it was necessary, when. admitting 
students in the beginning of 1870 to the guru department, to 
enter into no engagement with them which would bind Govern- 
ment to provide passed students with employment. I have therefore 
taken this as an opportunity of raising the standards of the 
school. Í have kept on for another year those who came up to 
the standard fixed in the first instance as the final standard, and 
'I have made the standard for admission to the school higher than 
it previously was, so as to be able in future years to turn out 
men better qualified to act as teachers. On the last occasion of 

, holding an examination for admission, many of those who presented 
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themselves came to some extent prepared, as far as arithmetic, 
geography, and Uriya grammar, were concerned, though in former 
years none of the candidates knew anything at all about these 
subjects. [hope that year by year a better class of men will appear ; 
but unless we are enabled to open village schools through the 
country, all the good that has been effected in the last two or three 
years will be entirely done away with. 

The school-house, together with the building which contains the 
gallery and library rooms, as well as the superintendent’s quarters, 
and the boarding-houses for the pupils, have been completely 
finished during the year, and now supply, in a neat and compact 
form, all that is required for the present purposes of the school. 
Rs, 675 has been expended on furniture and a wooden gallery, 
besides Rs. 300 devoted to the purchase of sciehtifio apparatus. In 
consequence of the success of the pupils at the annual examination, 
Es. 300, which was saved in the school, was distributed amongst 
the masters in the shape of rewards. 

Pandit Training Department.—At the close of the year there were 

eeventy-one students, viz. eighteen in the third year, thirty-one 
in the second year, and twenty-two in the first year class. The 
eourse fixed for each being as follows :— 


THIRD YEAR CLASS. 
Unrva.—Kadamvari, Padya Sangraha, and grammar. 
Bzscau airs iride part I, Padmini Upakhyan, and Loha- 
ram’s grammar. 
Maruematics.—Algebra as far as fractions, Patiganita (whole). 
geometry—(Euclid) first six books, and Dvarka-. 
nath's mensuration, . 
GroczAPHy.—T. C. Chaturji’s political geography (whole), geo- 
. graphy of Urisya, Radhika Prasanna’s physical 
geography, G. C. Banurji’s use of the globes, and 
Gaur Sankar R4y’s mathemetical geography. 
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History.—Bhudev’s history of England and Ancient history. 

Natura. PuiLosoruy.—Bhudev's Prakritik Bigan, part II, and 
Dvarkanath’s Jara Bigoan. 

Ant or Teacutnc.—G. C. Banurji's Sikhya Pranali. 

Borany.—Jadu Nath’s Udvhijya Bidya, second year class. 


SECOND YEAR CLASS. 


Sansxrit.—Rijupath, part IT, and Sutrasar grammar. 
Urtya.—Raghuvansa, Padya Sangraha, and grammar. 
Benoauit.—Telemachus, Karma Devi, and Loharam’s grammar. 
Marnematics.—Algebra (first four rules), Patiganita (whole), 
Euclid—first three books, and mensuration. 
GrocrapHy.—T. C. Chaturji’s political geography, Radhika’s 
physical geography, and Gopal Chandra’s use of 
, the globes. 

Tistory.—Fakir Mohan’s history of India, part IT. 
PRESERVATION OF Heattu.—Radhika’s Svastha Rakhya. 
Natural Puitosopny.—Jara Bigoan by Dvarkanath. 

Art qr Txacnine.—Sikhya Bidhan by Dvarkanath: 


FIRST YEAR CLASS. 


Sansxrit—Rijupath, part I; and’ Kaumudi, part I. 
Uriya.—LExile of Sita, Bichitra’s Rámáyan, and grammar. 
, Bexeai.—Jiban Charitra, Chintatarangini, and grammar. 
Maruzmatics.—Patiganita, and Euclid first book. 
Grocraruy.—Bhugal Sutra and Chaturji's Bhugal Dibaran. 
Iltstory.+-Fakir Mohan’s history of India. 

Naturat Puirosoruy.—A. K. Datta’s Padartha Didya. 

Art or Tzacuixe —Dvarkanath’s Sikhya Bidhan. 

-Ofthe seventy-one students, two only are Muhammadans, which 
is unfortunate, as many villages in Orissa are almost entirely 
inhabited by Musalmans, and when schools are opened in them, the 
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residents will of course wish for a man of their own religion. 
During the year from this school— ¢ 
1 teacher was appointed on Rs. 12 a month. 
l ditto ditto ditto 8 ditto 
l ditto ditto ditto 7 ditto 
2 ditto ditto . ditto 5 ditto 
The cost of educating each pupil in this department was Rs. 7-4 
a month. The superintendent remarks that the line of demarcation 
between the middle and lower classes of the community, which 
answers admirably in Bengal, does not suit in Orissa, since “the 
landed tenures are so small and numerous, that many holding ten 
or twelve biggas of land direct from Gover Pu do not obtain an 
income of more than Bs. 30 or Rs. 40 a year.” These men are 
' reckoned as small zemindars, whereas in reality they should be 
classed, with small ryots and agricultural laborers, amongst the 
masses, He has therefore classified them for himself according to the 
income of their families, and finds that of thirty-two lads the 
parents have leas than Rs. 5 a month, of 27 other lads less than 
"Hs. 10 a month, whilst the parents of three only are in receipt of 
more than Rs. 20. , 
Guru Training Department.—Tho number of pupils at the end of: 
the year was sixty. The course of study being as follows :— 
Un A.—Nitibodhb, Bhrama Chanjun, Hetopadés, Bichitra’ s Rámá- | 
yan, Sakuntala, Byakaran Sankhep. ` 
GzocgAPHY.—BDichand's general geography. 
Hustory.—Fakir Mohan's history of India, 2 parts. 
Art or Teacuine.—-Dvarkanath’s Sikhya Bidhan. 
lE S m geometry—first book of Euclid, men- 
guration. 
Vd AND Manasani Accounts.—Taught orally. 
At the annual examination. twenty-four lads passed in the first, 
and nineteen in the second division, The superintendent reports 
_ that the pupils are more humble and submissive than those in the 
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higher department, and that they took more pains and care in 

teaching the classes entrusted to them. The income of the parents 

of half the students is below Rs. 5 a month, and of half of the 

remainder below Rs. 10, whilst four only belong to families who 

enjoy Hs. 20a month. The cost of educating each pupil has been 
ig. 8-13 a month. 


MIDNAPUR AND BURDWAN TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
These schools have continued their operations with but little 
change during the year. I was directed by you not to admit any 
students under a guarantee that they would be provided with 
employment after completing their studies. I therefore only 
allowed twenty lads to'joifi each school; they did so without 
conditions. At the last annual examinations the training schools 
throughout Bengal were reported to have answered unusually 
badly. This was certainly the case as far as Midnapur was 
concerned; but'that school suffered from the illness of the head 
. master, which for some time incapacitated him from hard work, and _ 
finally obliged him to take leave for threó months. In the case of 
Burdwan, the students did better than in the preceding year, 
but during both they suffered from great disadvantages. The 
district was fever-stricken, and the school did not escape (eight lads 
with fever on them at the time tried to pass the examination). ‘The 
achool is very badly accommodated; in fact, unless Government is 
prepared to build, it is not certain to me that we are justified in 
\keeping up the school as at present housed, and I am not able to 
make any better arrangement for it than the present. In addi- 
tion to these two reasons, the head master states that a still greater 
, obstacle to progress has existed in the demands made upor him 
‘for men to officiate for short periods in village schools. He says 
that this has caused such numerous and frequent absences on the 
part of his pupils, that they have not been able to prepare them- 
selves for the examination. .This was never brought to my notice 
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before, but as ten unattached students are borne on the school 
establishment for the purpose of supplying substitutes for sick or 
absent teachers, I have directed him, when these men are all 
absent in the mofussil, to state, when demands are made upon him, 
that he has no power to comply with the requests. It will be neces- 
sary then for deputy inspectors to look about elsewhere for men 
to take charge of elementary schools for short periods ; considering 
the large number of lads through the country who have passed 
at either the vernacular or minor scholarship examinatfons, I do 
not think they ought to have any difficulty in finding substitutes 
who would serve for a time the purposes required of them. 


GOYERNMENT SCHOOLS OF THE HIGHER CLASS. 


These are situated, as last year, at Cuttack, Midnapur, Bankura, 
Balasore, and Puri. The income from schooling fees in these 
schools during the year under report has been Rs. 14,730, against 
Rs.'15,509 in the preceding year. The Government expenditure 
during the year was Rs. 23,594, of which amount Rs. 11,224 was 
expended in ‘the Cuttack high school. In the other four schools 
taken together, the fee. income and the State contribution were 
respectively Rs. 10,360 and Rs. 12,370. Were grants for building 
purposes left out of consideration, these amounts would have been 
nearly equal. 

Üvrrack Hic Scroor.—I am happy to be able to speak very 
favorably of the teachers, more specially of the head master. The 
extension of the school-house, commenced last year, has been com- 
pleted, and the building is now in a thorough state of repair. The 
library is in good condition. The school consists of a college, of 
a law, and of a school department. During the year Babu Raj 
Krishna Mukhopadhyáy, who was second master and law lecturer, 
was transferred to Derhampur. The third master succeeded him 
in the former post, whilst Babu Hara Krishna Chattopadhyáy, 
M.A. and B.L., was appointed law lecturer. The place of the third 
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master was filled by the appointment of Babu Hari Nath Bhatts- 
charya, m.a. and B.L. No other change was made, but Raj 
Krishna’s transfer is looked upon as a loss to the school. 

College Classes.—These, both at the commencement and at. the 
close’ of the year, were attended by twenty-two lads, of whom 
one belongs to the higher, eighteen to the middle, and three to 
the lower classes of socicty. Twelve are Bengali settlers, eight 
are Uriyas, one a Muhammadan, and one a Christian. They aro 
all residehts of the province. Tho income from fees has been 
Rs. 731, but the whole cost of these classes has been Rs. 5,723: 
the education of each lad has therefore cost Government Rs. 21 
amonth. Five lads went up to tho first arts examination, but one 
only passed ; a very promising lad was so ill, that he could not 
answer the questions in one paper, though he passed in all the 
other subjects. Of the other three, two failed in one subject only 
(English in one case, and history in the other). The first year 
class passed a satisfactory examination, and all the stipendiary 
students retained their scholarships. 

Law Classes.—On the 31st March there were only nine students, 
‘against eleven on the same date last year; they were classified as 
follows :— 


Third year university class "i 
Second year pleadership class £s 
First year | ditto ditto 3 


Total” .. 


.. "The collections from feos and fines in this department amounted 
to Its, 815, against Re. 681 of the previous year ; while charges havo 
baen- Teduced from Rs. 1,945 in 1869-70 to Ra. 1 ,303 in 1870-71, 

owing to the pay of the law lecturer having been reduced from 
Rs. 150 to Rs. 75 a month. The savings of the general depart- 
ment will, I hope, be now sufficient to meet any deficit in the law 
department, Six students completed their course of lectures in the 
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pleadership classes in December last, of whom only one went up to 
the pleadership examination held in January 1871. The result, 
however, is not yet known. 

School Classes.—These were attended at the end of the year 
by 169 lads instead of 178 at the beginning. There has there- 
fore been a falling off of nino lads, due probably to the existence of 
a middle class English school close by. 

Two of those studying in the school belong to the higher classes 
of society, whilst 144 belong to the middle, and twenty-three to 
the lower classes. Twenty are residents of Bengal, temporarily 
living in Orissa, seventy-three are the children of Bengali settlers, 
and forty-eight of Uriyas ; whilst thirteen belong to Muhammadan, 
and fifteen to Christian families. The fee income has been Rs. 2,82347 
whilst the Government contribution has been Rs. 6,020; the cost 
to Government of each boy’s education being nearly Rs. 3 a 
month. Nine boys appeared at the university entrance examin- 
ation, and eight of the number passed, six of them being placed in 
the second division. In the last three years twenty-four boys were 
successful at this examination, against eleven only in the three’ 
preceding years. 

Orner Scuoots or tHE Hicner Crass.—The following table 
shows comparatively the relative condition of these schools in 
1869-70 and 1870-71 :— 


Midnapur.} Bankura. | Balasore. | Puri, [ota 


1869-70. 


On the rolls on the 31st March 1870 
Monthly average on the rolls . 


No. No. 
^ 191 

274. 200 94 95 

219 178 76 75 


* 6 7 4 1 
- 9 14 5‘ 2 
Rs, A, P. | Rs. A, P. | Hs. A, P. | Rs. A, P. 


Monthl eost to Government of each i 
„pupil's education wi Ld ¢] 210114913 24 


Average daily attendance 

Number passed at the university 
entrance examination, 1869 we 

Mark of merit gained 
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^ {Midnapur. | Bankura. | Balasore. | . Puri | Total. 
1870-71. No. No, No. No, No. 
Number en the mus on the au 
March 1870. 225 216 129 108 074 
Monthly average'on the rolls i 212 118 113 102 | 515 
Average daily attendance - 170 162 100 83 617 
Number passed: at ‘the aniversity 
. entrance examination, 1570 u^ 10 7 4 8 921 
Mark of merit gained .., Sc 17 12 7 6 43 
M Rs. A. P. | Bs, A. P. | Re, A. P. | Ba. A. P. | Re. 
Monthl cost to Government of veh 
- pupil’seducation — .3 1953|111|1118| 21410| .... 


" Mipwarur Ziua Scnoor—The committee, on the suggesticn of 
His Honor Sir William Grey, further raised the rate of schooling 
fee levied. The result has been a further falling off in attendance; 
buf as the absolute minimum was arrived at some months ago, and 
a considerable reaction has set in, I believe the numbers will now 
‘steadily increase. At the end of the year there were on the rolls 
"the names of 225 lads, against 276 at’ the commencement; the 
income from fees having been during the year under report 
“Ra: 4,048-], against Rs. 5,071 in that which preceded it. During 
the-year the second master was promoted to the charge of the 
Midnapur normal school. The new permanent incumbent has not 
jomed as yet, but the duties have bean ably performed by Sarada 
‘Prasad Sarkar, third master of the Calcutta normal school. As 
the attendance’ has been smaller, the' places of the last two 
teachers (who left the school) have not been filled up. At the 
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university entrance examination twelve candidates presented them- 
selves ; ten passed, and another failed in Sanskrit only. During the 
last four years (the period of the present head master’s incum- 
bency) twenty-five boys have been successful at the examination, 
in the preceding four years eleven only passed; whilst the 
greatest number passed in any four consecutive years was eighteen. 
The success of the school under Babu Gangadhur Acharya has 
therefore been marked. I have great pleasure in recording the 
following remark of the secretary to the committee, in which I 
quite agree :— The head master is a very intelligent man, and 
possesses an amount of character and strength of purpose which 
particularly qualifies him for his responsible post." The remarks 
of the examiners of the junior classes are very satisfactory, except 
in as far as they referred to boys learning by rote. As a fact’ 
however, boys learn history and geography, &o., in English before 
they have anything like a competent knowledge of that languago. 
They learn the meaning of each word that they meet with in their 
books, but they are unable to form for themselves English sen- 
tences with corresponding, but different, words; they therefore use 
the words of the book which they have studied. But few books 
have during the year been added to the library, inasmuch as the 
allowance for this purpose has been set aside for the purpose of 
providing increased accommodation which is requird for the library. 
I am sorry to say that the school-house has not as yet been 
brought on the books of the public works department. It is 
hard to understand why such delay should occur. During the 
year the roof was carefully repaired, so that I ‘believe there is 
now no immediate danger of its falling. . 
Bankura Zita Scnoor.—The numbers are again getting up; 
there were 215 boys in the school on the 31st March, against 191 
on the same day last year. The monthly and daily averages were 
188 and 162, against.203 and 175 in 1869-70. The fee income 
during the year was Rs. 3,692, against Rs. 3,773 in that which 
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preceded it. The following extracts from the interesting report 
of the secretary to the local committee are given in full :-— 


The following table exhibits the proportion of the different castes, the 
children belonging to which seek education in our school :— 


Table showing the percentage of castes. 


1869.70. 1870-71. 
Brahmans RS m 4. 46°59 61:63 
Baidyas ... i tite ees. ANB 2:43 
~Kyasths ae m .. 19:89 2404 
Middle castes wee e. o. 3035 15:34 
Lower castes ... m E 4 37 
Muhammadans and Christiana e 0 157 2:43 


- There is a marked falling off among the middle castes, while the increase 
in reference to all other castes is slight. 

The following table exhibits the percentage of boys of each caste who 
either passed the entrance examination, obtained promotion, or prizes :— 


Percentage of the total number of each caste. 


Tower Muham- 


Brabmans.| Baidyas. Kyasths. | “class | clas | ‘uadans 
" castes. | castes. 


Christians, 


' "Passed the entrance examin- 
“ation ase m wee x MEE "T 


Obtained prizes... m 
"Promoted to higher class... 


, From this it will appear that the success among the Brahmans, 
Kyasths, and the middle class castes, was pretty equal in the entrance 
examination, “though the greatest number of prizes were carried off by the 
Drahmaps. In percentage of promotion, however, the middle class castes 
stand highest. 

` Of the twelve candidates at the university entrance examin- 
` ation from the school, seven were successful, of whom one passed in 
the first division. The result of the examination of the junior 
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classes was satisfactory. The masters in this school are for the 
most part all that could be desired. Of the perfect, competence of 
one or two only I entertain doubts. The head master still holds 
the same place as before in my regard. The following short 
extract from the report submitted by the secretary is to the 
purpose :— 

Some of the masters did not borrow a single volume from the library in 
the whole twelve months, a fact from which it may be inferred that they 
did not study. The universal deduction is, that not to study is to neglect to 
improve; but in the case of Bengali masters generally, neglect to study is 
rapid retrogression. I conceive it, therefore, to be one of the primary duties 
of a school master to study, that he may gain greater facilities for teaching 
a language, more especially when that language is a foreign one. 

DarasoRE Zita Scuoot.—This school has continued to dd" 
well during the year. It numbered 129 at the end, against 107 
at the commencement, and the monthly average number on the 
rolls during the year was 112, against 94 in that which preceded 
it; and the collection from fees was Rs. 1,149 this year, against 
Lis. 965 last. During .the year the new school-house has been 
occupied by the pupils. The building is an excellent one, but 
the several class-rooms were not separated by doors, and it was 
found that the building was too noisy; the expenditure therefore 
of Rs, 300 (saved from the fee income) has been sanctioned for 
the construction of doors. Five pupils again this year appeared 
at the entrance examination and four passed, but three were this 
year placed in the second division, and the lad who failed passed 
in three out of four subjects. The result is, of course, highly 
creditable to the schoolmasters employed at Balasore. 

Puri Zura Scuoor.—1 alluded last year, to the difficulty 
found in officering this school, "The new head master has already 
furnished a medical certificate stating the necessity of his leaving 
Puri. The third master died: His successor from Bengal at 
the end of two or three weeks resigned his appointment, but: 
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fortunately the Cuttack high school provided for the vacancy by 
sending to Puri one of its alumni who had passed the first arts 
examination. Until qualified residents of the province can be found 
for all the teacherships, this school will labour under a great dis- 
advantage. At the close of the year there were 105 students, 
against 107 at the commencement ; but the income from fees, which 
was only Rs. 1,232 in 1868-69, and “Rs. 1,345 in 1869-70, rose to 
Rs. 1,470 during the year under report. This steady increase in 
the local income is as it should be. Of the four boys who appeared 
at the university entrancé examination, three passed, one (an 
Uriya) in the first, one in the second, and one in the third divi- 
Sion. This result is without precedent in the history of the school. 
The junior classes were also reported by their examiners to be 
progressing satisfactorily. The masters discharged their duties 
both well and successfully. I entertain a high opinion-of the 
present in&truotive staff, more especially of Babus Ram Das 
Chakravarti and Radha Nath Rai. It is with regret that I have 
to record that whilst everything was going on so satisfactorily, 
fhe school-house was burnt down in Marclt; nothing whatever was 
saved, éxcept about 100 volumes belonging to the library. It is 
. feared that this was the work of an incendiary. Fortunately, 

during the year a house was built for the Sanskrit school support- 

od bythe liberality of the Maharaja of Balarampur. It had been 
` up to that time accommodated in the English school-house; now 
sa return is being made, for the classes of the English school are 
, allowed to assemble in the Sanskrit school-house, the hours being 
arranged so that the students do not assemble together. A 
prompt grant of Rs. 1,000, made by you for thé purpose of crect- 
ing atempogary school-house, will probably enable the committee 
' to'make a portion of the old house habitable, since the walls were 
pucka and still stand; and it is hoped that the residents in the 
district may come forward with such subscriptions as will enable 
the committee to restore the building. The studies of the boys 
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have been hardly at all interrupted, so that if the house was mali- 
ciously burnt down, the enemies of education have not gained 
the end at which they aimed. 

Femate Epvccation.—I fear that but little progress has been 
made during the year. There are a very few fair girls’ schools in 
my division; the remainder are but indifferent. By persistently 
encouraging all attempts made by natives to open girls’ schools, 
and by dealing very tenderly with such schools when opened, 
we have effected a great deal, for we have almost conquered the 
objection of the people to send their girls to schools. But Bengalis 
have not yet learned to desire instruction for their daughters. 

Yirracx Scroors.—Having had two years’ experience of schools 
of this kind, I am disposed to think them a very valuable means 
of spreading useful education amongst the mass of the people. 
Bat it will require our greatest efforts to keep them down to the 
standard that they are expected to maintain. When a school is 
first opened, in a village, the novelty takes, and the people send 
their children to school ; but when that has worn off, they lose their 
interest, and from utter neglect suffer it to decline, and sometimes 
altogether to disappear. The teacher is naturally anxious to revive 
the interest of the people in the school, and the only way that he 
sees of doing so is to take one or two of his most promising pupils 
and cram them up so as to be able to appear at the vernacular 
scholarship examination. The necessary consequence of this is 
that the rest of the pupils of the school suffer. If one of the 
crammed pupils succeeds in passing, the interest of the people in 
their village teacher revives for a time; but the process must be 
continued ; and it becomes the tendency of these schools to have 
two or three boys reading a standard never contemplated, and all 
the rest of the children badly taught, because the teacher has no time 
to attend to them. I candidly confess that I do not think we can 
regulate the course of instruction to be pursued in these schools 
unless a, class of minor vernacular scholarships be constituted ; 
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two rupees a month for two years, tenable in a middle class verna- 
cular school, being the prizes, and one such scholarship being allowed 
each year for every eight schools in a zilla. This would have the 
effect of increasing the cost of each school by eight annas a month. 
But without offering some such prizes, I fear the pathsala system 
will fail to take its proper place amongst our plans of operation for 
extension of education amongst the people. 


The subject is of such importance that I have made the follow- 
ing extracts from the reports of my deputy inspectors. 


The deputy inspector in North-West Burdwan says :— 


The people soon learn that it is the interest of the teachers to have shoir 
sons at school, as they are welcome whether they pay fees or not. Thus 
they defer paying from month to month, and when the amount due becomes 
large, they refuse to pay at all: if the boys are then excluded from the 
gchool, the teachers lose the Government allowance. The schools must be 
made popular, but I do not like a teacher over-straining his power to prepare 
a few boys for the'vernacular scholarship examination, to the utter neglect of 
the other class. Some other encouragement suited to the nature of the 
village schools is a great desideratum. : 


~The deputy inspector of East Central Büdsen Bays :— 


The progress.evinced by the village schools was generally satisfactory, 
but, except in occasional instances, the managers seldom take any interest in 
iheir progress. The success is principally due to the honest exertions of the 
teachers, who, as a body, though but poorly paid, deserve great credit for 
the faithful.and conscientious manner in which they discharge their duties. 
The absence of a separate set of scholarships for pupils of these schools 
CAUSES A great straining on the part of the more ambitious teachers to bring 
their students up to the scholarship examination intended for students of a 
eal class of vernacular schools. 


' The deputy inspector of Katuya says: — 


Most of the village schools have already reached. the vernacular scholar- 
ship standard: the students of seven schools sent up suócossful candidates 
to the last examination, 
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The deputy inspector of Kulna says:— 

Eight of my twenty-seven village schools teach the course prescribed for 
the second class of the better vernacular schools. The teachers, notwith- 
standing all the disadvantages they are subject to, make their pupils compete 
at the vernacular scholarship examination in order to keep up the popularity 
of their schools; for a pathsala thriving vigorously for the first few years often 
declines when the novelty has worn .off, but village schools would improve 
steadily if a certain amount be granted by Government for a certain number 
of inferior scholarships for pathsala pupils. 


The deputy inspector of Central Burdwan says :— 


There has been a great falling off in the income of village teachers during 
the year; the prevalence of epidemic fever, and the pressure of the incomo 
tax upon the well-to-do portion of the community, both had their share in 
reducing the local income : but that is not all. Stronger than these has been 
the natural tendency of the people to defer payment of schooling fees to as 
late a date as possible, and then to shrink from payment at all. The 
nominal set of managers seldóm give themselves any trouble as to what the 
teacher gcts, and if he himself is at all strict in trying to realize his due 
from the villagers, it is ten to one that he will be obliged to shut yp his 
school, and so lose even his allowance of Rs. 5 a month from Government. 
Ti. evil complained of is getting more and morë serious every year, and 
threatens to convert the village schools into so many eleemosynary institu- 
tions wholly supported by the State. 


` The deputy inspector of Jehanabad says:— 


The majority of village schools were established, not so much from any 
actual necessity felt for them by the people, as from a desire on the part 
of the gurus or their relatives to strike out some means of subsistence. 
They therefore flourish or decay as the good will of the people increases or 
lessens, and I think they are too far advanced for some villages, and too 
deficient for others, buf they are very good things for those who want to 
give an elementary education at home at a trifling cost to children who will 
be afterwards sent to distant schools. 


The deputy inspector of North Bankura says :— 


The 26 village teachers have all discharged their laborious and respon- 
sible duties to my satisfaction; I had not much fault to find with any of 
them. Jn some schools the standard adopted in the higher classes is not 
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confined to mere elementary studies, but is as high as that in the grant-in-aid 
vernacular schools." 


The deputy inspector of South Bankura says :— 


The original purpose with which these schools were opened has been lost, 
and the masses are virtually kept out of them, since the education imparted 
is almost as expensive (including books) as in the middle class vernacular 
schools. The certificated village teachers are far superior in attainments to 
the old gurus, They do not want in zeal, industry, and devotion to their 
mission, but having no fixed standard to aim at, they are led to struggle to 
bring their pupils up to the high standard appointed for the vernacular 
scholarship examination. To enable the schools to achieve better success, 
the standard pursued in them must be limited to one generally pursued by 
the second or third class of a middle class vernacular school, providing at 

.the same time a separate examination of an easy nature, and scholarships to 
be enjoyed by the students of these schools only. 


The deputy inspector of North Central Midnapur says :— 


To retidey village schools valuable in the eyes of the people, they should 
be yearly subjected 'to some sort of general examination, some sort of 
-scholarships being given to the best boys, This would raise their status and 
infuse a healthy emulation amongst the gurus, whilst it would also regulate | 
‘the studies, for at present the teachers fail to teach handwriting, mental * 
arithmetic, accounts, and composition of letters and deeds to the extent 
sought by the people, whilst their importance depends on ‘ee imparting 
sound instruction i in those branches, 


The deputy inspector of Hijli circle says :— 


Many of the schools have been properly housed during the year, and the 
teachers were better remunerated than before ; but this was not effected 
without trouble. In the course of another year ortwo, I expect all the village 
schools ih this district will turn out very useful institutions. Three-fourths 
of those noy in existence are either excellent, good; or fair. 


"Tho deputy inspector of North- West Midnapur says :— 


s To secure competency in the village teachers, I would suggest that they 
- should be trained for more than a. year, or, if that cannot be sanctioned, that 

they be called upon during each of their first five years of service to pass 

an examination in some one subject of study. By this means we would 
, ensure their improvement. : 
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The deputy inspector of North-East Midnapur says :—~ 

The village schools have done pretty well this year, but not as I would 
have them. Asa class they are as bats among beasts and birds,—neither 
the one nor the other. They are not regular schools, and therefore they 
are depreciated by the upper classes; they are not regular pathsalas, and 
therefore they are not appreciated by the lower classes. 


The deputy inspector of Tumluk says :— 


The gurus attempt to teach the boys subjects of which they themselves 
possess but a superficial knowledge, in order to make a show to the public. 
They fail, and therefore cause dissatisfaction to the villagers ; and since they 
are also annoyed, because their income is not so large as they wish it to be, 
there is a great want of harmony amongst the teachers and the people. 


The deputy inspector of Balasore says :— 


A few more village schools could have ien started had nof all iid Á 
for new schools been stopped. 


The deputy inspector of Cuttack says :— 


The village schools will achieve little good if their students are not 
made to competein some public examination. I would suggest here the 
creation, for the meritoricas students of these schools, of some scholarships 
of Rs. 3 a month, tenable at a middle class vernacular school, This will 
produce emulation amongst the teachers and the students, and will supply 
the means of prosecuting their studies to those who are able and willing to 
have better education than could be given in a village school, 


The deputy inspector of Puri says :— 


By the establishment of lower class schools, Government has madé ample 
provision for the education of the masses, since sixty-six per cent. of those 
attending such schools belong to the lower class of society. 


STATE OF EDUCATION IN THE SEVERAL DISTRICTS. 


Burdwan Disrgicr.—O wing to: the fact that epidemio fever 
prevailed in a great portion of the district, there has been but 
little change in the schools which existed at the commencement of 
the year. The attendance, as might be expected, slightly declined. 
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The opening of new schools was prevented by the fact that no 
Government money was available for grants; and as the people 
_ are not yet ready to help themselves unless Government helps 
them too, no new schools of any importance have been opened. On 
the 31st March 1870, there were in Burdwan 302 schools attended 
by 12,542 students. The total expenditure in these schools was 
Rs. 1,11,192. Of this sum, Rs. 45,101 was contributed by Govern- 
ment and Rs. 66,091 by the people. It appears, then, that each 
boy’s education cost the State Rs. 3-9 during the year, whilst 
those more directly interested paid Rs. 5-4 in addition. Of course 
the cost is not the same in schools of all classes, but varies from 
nearly Rs. 18 a year for English education, to less than Rs. 3 a 
year for elementary imstruction in the vernacular. The eleven 
English schools in which the most advanced pupils read the course 
fixed for the entrance to the Calcutta university were attended by 
only 1,487.lads at the end, against 1,671 lads at the commence- 
ment of the year. There were 39 other schools in the district, 

educating 2,049 boys up to a standard two years’ below that fixed 
by the university, against 38 schools and 2,238 students- last 
year. The attendance in the school for training village teachers 
‘is smaller this year only because we have admitted fewer stipen- 
diary students, and because we have no funds during the present year 
to open new village schools. There were on 31st March 206 of 
these improved pathsalas in the district, attended by 7,106 
children, each teacher receiving Rs. 5 a month from Govern- 
ment, and ds much as he could get from his pupils, which was 
. (striking an average) about Rs.3 a month. In these village 
schools. 458 girls attended with the boys, whilst in eight schools 
for native girls only there were 203 pupils. Four of these, 
attendéd by 76 girls, were under missionary management and 
assisted by Government grants; three similarly aided, attended 
' by 96 little girls, were under the management of native gentlemen ; 
whilst the residents of Kulna, without any assistance, keop up a 
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girls’ school attended by 31 children. The following is a sum- 
mary showing the different classes of schools in Burdwan :— 


Summary of Schools in the Burdwan District. 


1869-70. 


Schools. | Students. 


Schools. { Students. 


GovERNMERT SCHOOLS, 


Training school for village teachers ... 1 73 
Middle class vernacular .., e 6 258 
Lower class vernacular — ... - eseese S 
GRANT-IN-AID SCHOOLS. 
Under Missionary.management. 
Higher class English — ... ae 2 197 
Gurls’ ae - ter 4 76 
Under Native management, 
Higher class English sa - 8 +“ 695 
2 ddle class English sis às 39 2,048 
Middle class vernacular... ies 24 1,128 
Lower class vernacular — ... - 8 99 
Girls ne € a 3 96 
Under European management. 
Schools for European and Eurasian : 
girls € - - 2 30 
AIDED VILLAGE SOHOOLA, . 
Under Missionaries, day-schools. —... 9 517 
: ! Boys 4,935 Boys 5,447 . 
Under Native managers, day-schools... Girls 661 } iof Girls 433 
Under Native managers, night-schools 902 Ne an 684 


UNAIDED SCHOOLS, 


Under Missionaries, middle clasa ver- 
Dacular - m 
Under Native managers, higher class 
English A - 
Under Native managers, vernacular 


and Sanskrit «es . 
Under Native managers, vernacular 
gurls’ s we is - 
Total e 
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Bankura Disrrictr.—In zilla Bankura there were, on 31st 
March 1871, eighty-three schools attended by 3,903 students under 
my inspection, against seventy-five schools and 3,751 students at. 
the commencement of the year. The increase in the number of 
schools has been by one Government vernacular school (established 
. in consequence of a saving effected in similar schools in Burdwan 
and Midnapur), and seven village schools, of which number four 

are held in the day, and three in the night for men who are 
engaged during the day in the field and at their several trades. It 
will be noticed that the increase in attendance has not kept pace 
with the number of schools ; the falling off has been almost entirely 
in the case of the fourteen superior vernacular schools, which only 
educated 855 lads at the end of the year, against 1,022 at the com- 
mencement. The Kuchiakol vernacular, the Marchagar, the Onda, 
and the Sendra schools, have lost the greatest number of pupils. 
The zilla school, as well as those at Ajudhya and Kuchiakol, 
train up lads to the standard fixed for entrance to the university. 
The former was attended by 215 lads, whereas there were only 191. 
l Jást year. -Towards its support Government has contributed 
~ Ra. 2,417, whilst the income from fees was Rs. 3,692. The other 
two-schools numbered 251 at the end, against 258 at the com- 
mencement of the year. Towards their support the imperial and 
‘the . pupils’ contributions were respectively Rs. 1,472 and 
Rs. 3,045. In the other seven English schools we find thirty more 
in «March 1871 than at the same time in 1870. They were 
supported by Rs. 1,993 granted by the State, and Rs. 3,150 
collected as fees and subscriptions. The total amount expended 
upon the schools in the district during the year 1870-71 was 
p 29,179, of which amount Rs. 12,986 was contributed by the . 
State, and Rs. 16,193 by the people. . 


Annexed is a tabular statement showing comparatively the 
number of schools and of students for the year ps ended and 
^ that which preceded it. 
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Summary of Schools in the Bankura District. 


1869-70. 1870-71. 
Schools. Students. | Schools. Students. 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


Higher elass English ... 1 215 
Middle class vernacular 8 397 
GRANT-IN-AID SCHOOLS. 
Under Native management. 
Higher class English . 2 251 
Middle class English ..… 7 378 9* 
Middle class vernacular 14 855 
Girls’ schools 3 83 
Under Missionary management, 
Girl? school — ... ee 1 22 


AIDED VILLAGE SCHOOLS. 


Day schools s 
Night schools 


: ^ Total 


1?2 
285 


} 42 { ted 1,327 


83 3,903 


JEHANABAD Disrrict.—During the year under report there was 
very great suffering in this sub-division of Hugli, owing to the 
terrible attacks of fever from which great numbers of the people 
suffered. The fever prostrates the vital energies of those whom 
it attacks, either as if by a single blow or by gradually undermin- 
ing the constitution. During the year almost every pupil has 
suffered at some time or other from the fever, and at one time 
1,376 boys, out of 2,233 on the rolls of forty-twoschools which have 
furnished returns, were laid up with fever at once. It is easy to 
understand that under such circumstances no great progress can 
have been made during the year. On the 31st March there were . 

: 18 
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forty-eight schools attended by 2,541 pupils. The total expendi- 
ture in these schools during the year was Rs. 28,366, of which, 
sum Hs. 9,250 was contributed by the State, the people giving: 
more than twice as much. In fifteen of the forty-eight schools: 
English was taught, whilst in six of the number boys were trained 
up to the university entrance standard. In the higher class 
schools the Government expenditure was Rs. 1,960, whilst 
Rs. 8,600 was contributed from local sources. In the other 
English schools Government gave Rs. 3,372, whilst the people 
gave Rs. 5,888. 


The following is a comparative statement showing the number 
of schools and students in 1869-70 and in 1870-71 :— 


Summary of Schools in the Jehanabad District. 


1869-70. 1870-71. 


Schools. | Students. | Schools, sot 


~ Government Schools. 

: Middle class vernacular xi ve 2 2 211 
" Grant-in-aid Schools. 

' Higher class English |... ose és 8 4 328 
Middle clase Eóglih .. i a| 10 9 560 
Middle cjass vernacular... r i 21 17 695 

^ Ghi schools me s un] d 1 23 

Carried over 39 83 1,850 
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R y 
1869-70. 18^". R 


d —— 


vals. | +4 ant | Schools. | 


- 


Brought forward... 7 | 33 | 1,850 
Aided Village Schools, | 
Under the pathsala rales s x Ay : 341 
Under other rules to r% 1 17 
Unaided. , 
Higher class English .. 327. 282 
Middle elass Vernacular ais dee ` 33 
Girls’ schools " e oe Y 18 
Total 2,749 4b 254i 
CERE T, 


Mipxarvk Disrricr.—In zilla Midnapur there were, on 
March 1871, 272 schools under my inspection, attended by 9,234 
students. A reference to the summary of schools will show that 
whilst there were twelve schools more at the close than-at the 
beginning of the year, the number of students did not increase at 
all. The chief increase, in. the number of schools was amongst those 
situated in the Santhal jungles. During the year Government 
expended upon the schools in this zilla Rs. 38,667, whilst the 
people themselves contributed Rs. 37,967 towards their support. 
The training school for village teachers is of necessity entirely 
supported by Government, and its cost .was nearly lis. 7,000 
during the year. The other schools are either supported partly 
by Government and partly by the people, or altogether by 
the people. If the cost of the training school be left out of 
consideration, it will be seen that for every rupee expended by 
Government, the residents in the district themselves contributed : 
one rupee and four annas nearly. 


During the year one aided middle class English school was 
closed; the others remained as at the close of last year, except that 
the school supported by the Raja of Moisadal appears this year as 
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^ school of the higher instead of the middle class. In schools study- 
ing up to the university entrance standard we find this year 516 
lads against 496 last year. In the other English schools there are; 
but 948 now against 1,116 then. Towards the support of the 
higher English schools Government contributed Rs. 7,248, whilst 
from other sources Rs. 13,994 were collected. The expenditure 
has been larger than usual owing to the erection of a new school- 
house at Tamluk, and to the enlargement of the two English 
schools in the town of Midnapur. In the middle class English 
schools the respective shares of the expenditure contributed by the 
State and the people have been Rs. 5,844 and Rs. 10,047. 

During the year under report it has been necessary to alter the 
terms of admission into the Midnapur training school, inasmuch as 
the supreme Government refused to supply further funds for the 
opening of elementary vernacular schools, and also refused to 
allow the Bengal Government to divert to that purpose money 
allowed for grants-in-aid. Those, therefore, admitted into the 
training school have not bound themselves to serve Government 

_as village teachers, and on the other hand they have not been 
guaranteed Rs. 5 & month for such time as they may (after they 
“have been trained) teach an elementary school satisfactorily. As 
we did not feel certain that it would be possible to provide em- 
ployment for all those who were anxious to put themselves under 
training, we have this year only 61 students in the school against 
75 last year.’ In the number of vernacular schools for -boys in the 
-district there has been little change. There were at the end of tho 
yeaf 38 of better kind, and 205 in which a more rudimentary 
education was given. In the former class of schools, whilst 
Rg, 6,591 were paid from imperial funds, the quota subscribed by 
the people was Rs. 8,057 ; but in the other it was necessary for the 
State to be more liberal ; the respective contributions towards their 
support were Rs. 10,350 and Rs. 8,511. Of the village achools, 42 
are under the superintendence of the American Baptist Mission. 
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In these schools there are 720 Santhal children taught, to read and 
write both Bengali and Santhali, as well as a slight knowledge of 
arithmetic, geography, and grammar. Zenana teaching has been 
very successfully carried on during the year by a lady connected 
with the American Baptist Mission, assisted by some Native 
Christian mistresses. Sixty-eight ladies in the town of Midna- 
pur are under regular instruction. 
Annexed is a tabular statement showing, for the years 1869-70 
and 1870-71, thé number of schools of each class that exist in the 
district, and the number of pupils attending them. 


Summary of Schools tn the Midnapur District. 


In 1869-70. In 1870-71. 
a a 
Schools. | Students. | Schools, | Students. 


GOVERNMENT BcHoora. 


Training school for village teachers ... 1 75 61 
Higher class English is - H 276 1 41 226 
Middle class vernacular... - 6 b56 8 629 
, Lower class vernacular es 1 66 voe ane 
7" —— @RANT-IN-AID SCHOOLS. * 
Under Missionary management. 
Training &chool for Santhal teachers .. 1 66 1 76 
Santhal schools ‘ me dus 34 618 43 720 
Zenana Association T" ii Es 1 68 
Under Native managers. 
Higher class English m" - 1 60 1 62 
Middle class English.  .... s 18 986 17 918 
Mhddle class vernacular... wee 28 1,217 30 1,247 
Lower class vernac šis en 4 112 3 79 
Girs u ES ose x 8 77 8 , 69 
Arpep VILLAGE SCHOOLS, 
. P Boys 4,723 Boys 4,437 
Day schools ioe ad ss 162 i Gils 125 j 152 i Girls 185 
Night schools — .. m oe 8 173 8 185 
UNAIDED Scxoots. 

Higher class English ass ee 1 170 2 229 
Middle class English son eee 1 130 is m 
Middle class vernacular... os ey Gomer 1 56 
Girls — .. e D ane ^ Deets 1 24 


Total ave 260 9,429 272 9,234, 


n——————————————————————————M T 
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Orissa ZiLLAs.—The following table shows how education has 
` progressed i the province during the last twenty-four years :— 


» 


"uma | Venere) rout 

t 
At the end of 1848-49 n. $ Sebon me m 0| ud 194 279 
At the end of 1858-59 T. aoe e LN E M iis 1018 
At the end of 1868-69. {PRONE m on 858 3188 | 4013 
At the end of 1869-70 — ... f Drie ie UR. ee ‘dia 3,978 5,098 
At the end of 1870-72 mS eas i L| ia 4383 | 5790 


"During the year under report the principal progress made was 
in the opening of a number of village schools in which instruction 
is given in the vernacular only. -I could open these schools at the 
rate of thirty or forty every yéar easily, if it was only inmy power 
to pay the trained, teachers from Government funds Rs. 5 a month 
80 long as they taught their schools successfully; but until money 
is available very little progress can be mafle. Al those interested 
in the improvement of the province must regret to see a stop put 
fo:the opening of new schools just as the’ people had began to 
wish for them." At the end of the year there were forty-nine 
village schools in which 1,291 boys were receiving an elementary 
education in their own language, against fourteen schools educat- 
ing 304 children at the beginning of the year. The increase was 
therefore thirty-five schools and 987 pupils. It seems, then, that 
on-an avergge each of these schools is only attended by twenty- 
eight pupils. The expenditure in all the schóols in Orissa has 
been from Government, Rs. 49,909, and from all other sources 
Rs. 29,071; in the High School and in the Normal School at 
_ Cuttack the Government expenditure amounted to Rs. 23,018; the 
portion of the burden borne by the State and the people would have 
been nearly equal if these two schools were left out of calculation. 
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The spread of education in the province depends upon the efficient 
condition of these two schools, and the principal portior of the cost 
of each must, until the people have become more alive to their own 
interests, be borne by the State. 


The following table shows the number of schools of each class in 
the province on the last day of each of the two last official years :— 


81st March 1870. 81st March 1871. 


l Schools. | Students, | Schools. 


Students. 


GOVERNMENT ScHOOLS. 


Normal school us FS 1 131 
Tiigher class English ... 8 ' 495 W 
Middle class vernacular... 20 980 
Lower class vernacular ... 3 78 
GRANT-IN-AID Scuoora. 
School for Europeans and Eurasians 1 36 
Under Missionary management. sa 
“Training school e we? 1 64 
Middle class English , ... vee 3 279 
Middle class vernacular... ù 1 98 
Lower class vernacular ... 2 188 
Gurls’ schools . ase vs 5 685 
Zenana Association —— ... Em 1^" 43 
Under Native management. 
Middle class English ... ae 9 580 
Middle class vernacular... des 17 687 
Lower class vernacular... . segues 
Girls’ schools ve "P 1 30 
AIDED VILLAGE SCHOOLS, 
Day schools ai sse 49 1,201 
Usarprp ScHooLs. . 
Middle class English |... ipn e d 1 87 
Middle class Sanskrit m 1 81 
Girls schools ... as a 1, 16 
Total 180 5,790 
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PROMOTERS OF EDUCATION. 


I add the names of a few persons who have helped in the work’ 
of education in each zilla :— 


Jehanabad. 


Pandit Isvar Chandra-Bidyasagar, Birsinha. 
Babu Prasanna Kumar Sarvádhikari, Khanakul. 

» Jáy Krishna Mukhopadhyay, Uttarpara. 
» Bambhu Chandra Ray, Jara. 
» Umes Cbandra Ráy, Jara. 
» Krishna Mohan Guni, Nimtala Ghát. 
» Kali Prasad Ray, Goaldanga. 

.» Bramha Nath Sen, deputy magistrate of Jehanabad. 


Balasore. 


John Beames, Esq., c.s., collector. 
Babu Dvarka Nath Ban; deputy magistrate and collector. 
* ,, Srinath Sen, head master. 

$i Brindaban Chandra Mandal, zemindar. 

» Kailas Chandra Ráy. 

» Sundar Narayan Chaudhuri. 

» Nimal Ballabh Basu. 

» Sundar Narayan Mitra. 


Cuttack. 


T. E. Ravenshaw, Esq., commissioner. ~ 
"W. Macpherson, Esq., collector. 
"The Maharajah of Denkanal. 
Babu Mukunda Prasad Ráy, deputy collector. 
» Ambika Charan Ráy Chaudhuri, idi collector of 
Jejpur. 
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Babu Braju Kisor Mahapatra, zemindar. 


» 


2 


Siv Prasad Sinha, munsif. 
Chaudhuri Kasi Nath Dás, zemindar. 


Bankura. 


W. T. Tucker, Esq., c.s., judge. 
Babu Radhaballabh Sinha Deb, Kuchiyakol. 


” 


2) 


” 


” 


Surya Kanta Bandyopadhyay, munsif of Kotalpur. 

Jiban Krishna Chattopadhyay, munsif of Onda. 

Upendra Chandra Mukhopadhyay, head clerk, 
judge’s office. 

Dvarka Nath Mukhopadhyay, Talukdar, Telibariya. 


Midnapur. 


Babu Rattan Lal Ghosh, deputy magistrate of Garbetta. 


* ?» 


H. W. Barber, deputy magistrate, Contai. 


Srinath Chandra Ghosh, Chattragaeya. 


y 


Babu Syama Charan Ghosh, Contai. 
Maulvi Dadar Bakhsh, munsif of Dantun. 
Babu Prithi Ballabh Pal, Narayangar. 


*5 


» 


Ram Charan Ray, Dantun. 


Chandra Sikhar Bandyopadhyay, deputy aerials 
of Tamluk. 


Burdin. 


E. J. Birch, Esq., judge. 
Babu Birbal Pandit, Searsol, 


Hitlal Misra, Mankúr. 


Beresvar Mitra, Searsol. 

Kunja Bihari Lal Sinha, of Okra, 

Pratap Narayan Sinha, deputy collector of Burdwan. 
Mahes Chandra Sinha, sub-inspector of Budbud. 


. 19 
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Babu Beni Madhab Basu, of Sar. 
» Kumar Narayan Datta, Dignagor Hat. 
» Chandra Narayan Sinha, deputy magistrate and 
collector of Katuya. 
» Beni Madhab Mitra, munsif of Katuya. 
Pandit Krishna Nath Naya Bachaspati, of Purbusthali. 
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SOUTH-EAST DIVISION. 


FLOM THE REPORT OF MR, W. H. GRIMLEY, B.A, C.S. 


Mz. Henry Crank, the late inspector, died suddenly on the 20th 
June 1870, and was temporarily succeeded by Mr. Garrett, from 
whom I received charge of the office on the Sth August last. 

The portion of Bengal over which my duties extend, consists of 
2 wide range of country included between Asam on the north 
and the Day of Bengal on the south, and bounded on the west by 
Jessore and the river Jamuna, and on the east by Manipur, British 
Burmah, and an undefined line which separates Cachar from the 
regions beyond, and is situated between latitude 21° and 25° north, 
and longitude 89? 25' and 93? 25' east. By a rough estimation it 
contains an area of 34,000 square miles, and a population of 
8,500,000 people, composed of Hindus, Muhammadans, Christians, 
Mughs, and various hill tribes—namely, Khasias, Garos, Manipuris, 
Kukis, and others; but the two first-mentioned classes constitute 
the bulk of the population with a preponderance in favour of tho 
latter. The districts comprised within the division are Dacca, 
Barisal, Faridpur, Sylhet, Cachar, Tippera, Chittagong, and 
Noakhali, together with the Garo and Khasi Hills and the -Hill 
Tracts of Chittagong. The physical aspect of the division is pretty ' 
much the same throughout, being that of a rich alluvial plain, so 
intersected by rivers and streams that over a considerable extent of 
it communication is only practicable by wafer; but on approaching 
the east and north the scenery becomes diversified by ranges of 
hills covered with foliage, which, meeting the eye in regular 
succession, present an appearance wild and picturesque. Besides the 
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Ganges—locally named the Kirtinassa, from the fact of its having . 
washed away many monuments (kirti) erected on its banks by i 
the famous Rajá Rajballabh, who was deputy governor of Bengal 
ia 1756—the division is traversed by an extensive system of rivers, 
tributaries or offshoots of the Megna or Brahmaputra, spreading 
like a net-work over the, country. By successive unions these 
rivers gradually become fewer in number, till at length they 
converge and reach the sea in one vast outlet between the districts 
of Barisal and Noakhali. The greatest.of these rivers are the 
Jamuna, Brahmaputra, and Megna. The first, forming the 
western boundary of the division, is. navigable for large boats 
throughout the year, and in the rainy seasons is in laces five 
miles broad, and the current is so strong that boats cannot cross. 
The Megna, which, after flowing through a portion of Mymensiuz, 
separates Dacca from Tippera, has also a rapid current; and in 
stormy weather, when heavy gales sweep up from the Bay of 
Bengal, is dangerous for navigation. Tho Brahmaputra, in that 
portion which intersects the division, is a comparatively insignifi- 
cant river, being in places easily fordable, and only open for 
. large crafts during the rains. The less important rivers are the 
. Dhalesvari, an offset of the Jamuna; the Buriganga, on which 
` Dacca stands; and the Lakhia, on whose western banks, near 
its confluence with the -Dhalesvari, is situated Narayanganj, the 
port of Dacca. The Lakhia is. so remarkable for its purity and 
. coolness, that its water is carried to distant parts and used for 
drinking purposes, in preference to water more easily procurable. 
" Proceeding up the Megna in a north-easterly direction, at about 
eighty milés from Narayanganj, we come to-the Surma and 
Kasiara, which forni the direct highways to Sylhet and Cachar. 
. Besides these rivers are the Gumti, meandering through Tippera 
from east to west; the Fenni, separating that district from Chitta- 
: gong ; the Karnafuli, rising in the Chittagong hills and debouching’ 
into the Day of Bengal a few miles below the town of Chittagong ; ; 
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and many others of less importance. The existence of rivers in, 
such profusion renders it a comparatively easy matter to move 
about the division at certain seasons of the year; and the estima- 
tion in which a district is held by the deputy inspectors varies 
with its proximity to Dacca, and the facility for visiting schools 
afforded by its water communication. On this account the districts 
of Bikrampur, Dacca, Manikganj, and Barisal, are the most sought 
after. The past year will be memorable in Eastern Bengal for 
the severe floods experienced, and the distress to which the people 
were subjected while they lasted. The water rose to an unpre- 
cedented height, throwing down houses, sweeping away cattle, and 
doing much damage to the crops. The flood was highest in the 
direction of Manikganj; in the country roundabout Ajmiriganj, 
a thriving place situated midway between Dacca and Cachar; and 
in the district of Cachar itself, where, owing to the vicinity of the 
hills, the water came down with a mighty rush and quickly 
inundated the whole country. A journey I made from Silthar 
-along with the deputy commissioner introduced us to scenery of a 
most novel and beautiful description, the like of which I doubt 
‘was never seen elsewhere; the valleys lying between the succes- 
sion of hillocks that are dotted over the country being entirely 
‘submerged, and, as seen from the summits of the hills, presenting 
the appearance of an inland sea, with numerous islands, rich in 
vegetation, scattered over its surface. Our boats—we had one 
a-piece just large enough to hold a single person—moved over fields. 
of cultivation, under village hedgerows, and along village roads. 
Once we found ourselves in a forest of trees, where the overhanging 
branches almost touched our heads, and presently our boats entered 
a river and were borne along with the current at a rapid pace, till 
we emerged into the midst of a vast lake surrounded by “ tilas,” as 
. the hills are locally called, and extending as far as the eye could 
reach. . Returning from Cachar to Dacca, the sea-like appearance of 
the country was more marked as we neared Ajmiriganj. Nothing 
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but water was visible between us and the horizon, except at, 
intervals, when a village appeared in sight, consisting of a cluster 
of houses packed lightly together on’ slightly elevated sites, the ` 
houses next the water-edge being half-submerged. It was diffi. 
cult to understand how ne inhabitants of these isolated villages 
managed to live; but I learnt that they are accustomed to, and. 
prepare themselves for, the like emergencies every year. My 
informant said he had known these villages to be so inundated 
that the rats had sought safety in the branches of trees, and thero 
waited for an opportunity to drop into boats that chanced to pass 
underneath. In a country so overspread with water for nearly 
half the year, it is needless to remark that boys have to contend 
against many difficulties in attending school. Many go in boats, 
some on rafts of a very primitive construction; while others walk, 
crossing.over the numerous khals which intersect the way by 
means of a rude bridge, composed of two or three bamboos lashed 
together and bént like a bow from opposite banks. With such 

‘drawbacks it is not surprising that during the height of the rains 
the attendance is bad ; the wonder being that schools remain open 
‘at all In Manikganj some boys are reported to have lost their 

_Jives in trying to reach school. The inundation, though causing 
interruption to, school work, has been a blessing to the country in 
some respects. It has done such good work in the town of Dacca - 
itself, which. outrivals even Cologne in its accumulation of filth 
and the multitude and variety of its odours, that the place for 
‘several years past has never been so free from disease as it is at 
the present time, the season when the annual visitation of cholera 
and, fever, for which it is notorious, usually makes its appearance. 

\ Manikeanj and Bikrampur have also escaped; and excepting in 
Sylhet, where small-pox, cholera, and fever, seem to have raged 
with even greater violence than was reported last year, all parts. 
of the division, compared with former years, have been specially 
salubrious. 
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TABLE I. 
Abstract return of expenditure Jor the year ending 31st March 1871. 


SOURCE oF CHARGE 


Inspector- 


Salary u tee ae 

Travelling charges .. 

Office charges (including rent, 
salaries, and contingencies) 


Deputy Inspectors ~~ 


Salaries... et 
Travelling charges .. äer ove 
Peons a&d contingencies 
Instruction (including all charges 
entered in return No. 21) 
Bewards (not included under the 
head Instruction) — .., a 


Scholarships :—— 


Minor «e ote aes 
+ Vernacular we ace 
|. Others „u 
Bomuneration of examiners (nat 
included under the head Instruc- 
tion 


miss charges (not included 


under the head Instruction)... 
Government schools sss 
Aided Er one ove 
Book agencies ., Par is 
Miscellaneous „o ace v 
Total — .. 


Ra A.P. 


+ Oak 
SE 
wich Ue 3 


#2 bok "E 
4,990 15 


16,824 6 
7,399 13 
1,229 11 


1,11,268 13 


noses im een 


From imperial 
_ funds, 


4 
Q 


* 


o FOF 


2,623 1 1 


7440 0 
466 10 


aveneaserase 


PIED 


328489 02^ ven 


wae wne car oer 


DIDIT 


ETE 


ton 560 929 sre 


DITIEYLEM 
e*ossoontase 


DDR 


141,858 14 0 


2,646 0 0 


ane oso 906 ons 


1,783 4 0 


isa 3 0 


165133 7 13| 1,448,160 13, 8 


From local = Total. 


a, A, P. 


9,808 3 4 
2,681 13 0 
4,090 15 4 


16,824 6.4 
7,399 12 0 
1,928 li 4 

2,52,124 11 8 


$646 0 0 


2,008.1 1 
7,472 V 6} 


ars cee ote cae 


466 10 8, 


, 1783 4 e. 
400 0 Q 
184 20 
313294 4 4j 


* This amount is thus made up i— 


Mr. H. Clark’s travelling allowance for 1869-70 (vide the remarks in 


last year’s return) paid to his executor 


' Ditto 
Ditto 


s.. 


Mr. Grimley’s trayelling allowance for the current year... 
ditto tojoin the appointment _ 
ditto td attend high proficiency examination 


Bs. A, P,* 


oe ^. 1,250 11 0 


ash vee 


Total 


vee 


„e 2,681 13 0 


vee 1,191 7 0 D 


i24 5 0° 
15 6 0 


Mr. Grimley’s travelling iovis i the last thres months had not been drawn at 


the close of the year, 


Total shews a decrease of Ra. 13,886-2 8} from the total expenditure of last year. 


. Inspection | 


charges 


Inspector of Schools, South-East Division „œ 


Deputy Inspector of Schools, Barisal w 

3 ^ Bikrampur —.. 

a m Chittagong ae 

ar E . Comilla T 

» m Dacca "m 

» » Faridpur "e 

m i Khasi Hils  ... 

»i " Manikpanj — .. 

" " Mymensing, East 
B » Mymensing, West 

i $^ Noakhali s 

i p 3 Sylhet ose 

Total — .. 


25 
prese 

e| 20,002 9 8| 10,081 8 e| 3,817 9 5; 3,003 1 8 
H t 


TABLE II. 
ty the South-East Division, 1870-71. 


1,784 
1,800 
1,200 
1,200 
1,800 


e 
e 


e 
e 


o o 
b 
eo 


oo 8 oO a oo o 


o 0000 Oo oo o 


Bs, A. 


2,081 13 
352 0 
572 8 
763 10 
913 4 
881 10 
893 0 
678 12 
908 4 
$20 6 
566 12 
666 3 
488 7 


Travelling 
“and halting 
charges, - 


P. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Office estab- 
lishment. 


Es. A. P. 
2,504 9 1 
44 0 0 
268 0 0 
47 15 10 
48 0 


e 

we 
o O O >O O O O O 
cC oO O O @ 000 o 


48 


: Contingencies, 


1,844 12 
1,965 7 
2,379 7 


" 


o 000000000 oo o 
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TABLE III. 
Expenditure of Deputy Inspectors in the South-East Division. 


eS eileen, ^ 
e 
A ” Salary actually | Travelling and 
E drawn during | halting allow- 
Date of appointment. Names, Prosent position, the year ending} ance actually 


31st March | drawn during 
1871. , the year. 


Ra, A. P. 
2,400 0 0 672 8 0 


lst grade ws | se Babu Baikuntba Nath Sew .,, | Dy. Inspr., Bikrampur s 


€: 15th May 1863 f „ Tarak Nath Sen |» » Mymensingh, East... | 1800 0 0 820 6 0 
and grado =" ys¢ July 1865 — ...| Navakishor Son ache Je Sylhet and Cachar...| 1,800 0 0 486 7 0 
` f} 17th Nov. 1865 ..) , Kailas Chandra Son  ..] ,  „ Chittagong we] 1,330 010 763 10 0 
: Ist July 1808  ... » Umakishor RÁ PE REM w Comilla ae 1,200 0 0 913 40 
Ditto . a: » Prabhat Chandra Sen ..| s  , Mymensingh, West. 1,200 0 0 500 12 0 
$ Ditto m » Nanda Lal Ben el» » Noakhali T 1200 0 0 866 3 0 
Ist Aug. 1867... » Sarada Prasad RÁy — ..| os » Barisal «| 1000 0 0 852 0 0 

9rd grade lat Jan. 1871 idi » Harkumar Basu «^ | 2nd Master, Barisal zilla school 110 0 0 Vu evade 
d l7thJune1860  ..| s Bidyadhur Das ... | Head Clerk, Inspector's ofüce...| 1,200 0 0 881 10 0 
Ditto ons » Raj Mohan bé PE E ae ace ons 1,200 0 0 893 0 0 

24th July 1809 — ...| 4, Mohan Chand Basak ...| Head Master, K, A. Ghani’s 

school. as. | 1784 8 6| 905 4 0 
» U Luh ^» | Dy. Inspr., Khasi Hills ie 00 678 12 0 


ist May 1867  ... 


o6. 


16,824 6 4; 27,8990 12 0 
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x 
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Reports o) a.cipectors of Schools. 


Insrxcrion.~-I commenced the work of inspection on the 24th 
August 1870, and continued it until the Ist April 1871, without! 
any interruption, except when absent .on leave, in October, to 
attend the high proficiency examination in Bengali, and on a few 
occasions later, when detained by ‘office work at head-quarters.' 
Excepting Barisal and the Khasi and Garo Hills, all parts of 
the division have been visited, and schools of every description 
inspected; not only the large institutions in the sadr stations, but 
the smaller ones, situated in the heart of the districts—from the 
middle class anglo-vernacular schools, to the humbler village 
pathsalas. In addition to examining the boys, my attention has 
been given to studying the characters and qualifications of the 
masters, and to becoming acquainted with the managers, of aided 
schools—duties, in my opinion, quite equal in importar e to that 
of testing the educational progress of the schools. Th4 managers 
have alwéys given me a cordial reception, and expressed their 
willingness to carry out improvements suggested, or to correct 
faults and irregularities in the management, on my pointing them 
‘out. Coming forthe first time to Eastern Bengal, I was struck 
with the extent of the interest taken in education by the chief 
‘men in the place, and the villagers ot large, compared with that 
displayed in Behar, where few come forward to help in the cause 
without a little pressure from officials i in authority, whom they fear. 
However, this interest was not universal. In some villages the 
arrival of the inspector caused no stir; in others, his approach was 
the signal for the headmen of the village to don their visiting 
garments, the blacksmith to throw down his hammer, and the 
modi his hubble-bubble, to come flocking into the school-room, te 
pay their respects to their visitors, or to witness the performances 
of theit“own or neighbour’s chi"dren. The hoys generally look 
contented, well fed, and well dressed, but are‘not al ays well- 
mannered. As á body, tho masters are intelligent and competent 
men; but few are satisfied with the position they hold, nearly 
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every one fancying himself underpaid and fit for better employ- 
ment—a condition of mind much to be regretted, as not tending 
to promou the efficiency of the Schools under their care. Yet, ona 
vacancy occurring, there is no p of candidates for the appoint- 
‘ment, from which we may infer that the grievance is but 
imaginary. \ 

The amount of work performed by the deputy asocio is 
shewn in the following table :— 


TABLE IV. 
Work of Deputy Inspectors in the South-East Division, for 1870-71- 


Disreicrs. its.| Miles, |Books. htec hh 


Number of schoola 
under inspection. 


Rs.'A. P. 


“Babu Baikuntha Nath Sen | Bikrampur ...| 95 | 299] 2,499} 


» Tarak Nath Sen .. Mymensingh, Ë. 77 | 207| 1,365 | 839| 43911 0 
»; Aaya iehor Smi . | Silchar & Cachar| 29 77 | 2,069 12,500 |1,269 14 3 
» 

s Sarada Frasnd Bi Yer |} Barisal | yi | 110 | 1,382} |... dita 
» Kailas Chandra Ben. | Chittagong ...| 45 | 147| 2,747 | 60! 2 0 0 
» Umakishor Rá; . | Comilla ..] 46 158 | 3,7963 {1,902 | 804 5 6 
» Prabhat Ch Sen | Mymensingh, W. 908 | 2,896 |1,120 | 4«9 18 O 
» Nanda Lal Sen Noak 35 | 151{ 2,0614 |1,163| 630 4 0 
» Bidyadhur Das ... | Dacca. 49 217 | 8,883 34 47 3 6 


» Raj Mohan Dë  .. 
» MohanChand Basak 


» U.luh ww 


Khasi Hills |. | 65 | 182 | 2100 | e 


As regards educational progress Bikrampur ranks foremost in 
this division, and is, I believe, second to no other district in 
Bengal. It is Bikrampur that supplies all our courts and offices 
with amla. It is estimated that there is scarcely a boy of the 
three principal castes—Brahman, Baidya, and Kyasth, who is 
not. educated in some form. But in ‘spite of the. advanced 
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condition of the district, and the circumstance of a large proportion 
of the schools being circle schools, education does not reach the’ 
masses. Numerous educational and philanthropic societies, the most 
prominent of which is the Shubakari Shabha, have sprung up in 
all parts of the district, and are said to be exercising good influence 
in their respective spheres, The deputy inspector thus writes :— ' 


Most of these institutions, as their name imports, are of a purely literary 
character. There are various other societies established for purposes not 
directly connected with education. I do not give here a detailed list of 
them, but the object of allis to do good to the country in some way or 
other; such as by abolishing Kulinism, polygamy, the practice of taking 
money at the time of giving daughters in marriage, &c. Inthese the school- 
master and pupils form the majority of members, and reading of essays and 
discussions on literary subjects are their principal object. Now and then, 
however, men of the old class are seen to attend and take part in the 
discussions, and this interchange of sentiments between the two classes is 

` productive: of much good, 

The anniversaries of these societies excite a great deal of interest, on 
which occasions the influential men of all classes in the neighbourhood, 

‘are invited to attend, and the essays and discussions, instead of being. 

. confined to literary subjects, assume a wider range. Opportunity is taken 
to ridicule or bewail some evil customs of society, or to moot some 

l proposition tending to the benefit of the publie, It isto the movement 
made at these anniversary meetings that some schools, roads, and dispen- 
saries in Bikrampur, owe their existence. 


In Mymensingh education is more advanced in the eastern than 
' the western portion of the district, owing to the better condition of 
its agricultural classes, and to the fact of more professional men 
` with their families being settled there. In Barisal education 
flourishes in spite of Hindus being in a small minority with the 
Muhammadans, who. are notoriously ignorant and prejudiced 
. against education in any shape. In Noakhali and Tippera 
the Muhammadans, who constitute the bulk of the population, 
evince no desiré to take advantage of the means of educating 
‘their children afforded by the schools spread over the district. 
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Referring to this unwillingness, Mr. Brown, in 1860, in his report 
on the Tippera district, wrote that ‘the true obstacle “was to be 
found in the opposition of interested parties belonging to the 
middle and higher classes, who had good reason to think that 
the undue influence which they exercised over the poor and 
ignorant would be entirely neutralized by the spread of education. 
I think he is right. In Dacca, where the proportion of Hindus 
and Muhammadans is about equal education is almost solely 
confined to the former. - The most advanced parts are the vicinity 
of Dacca itself, and the parganas lying to the west and east, In 
the north very little has been done. 14 deputy inspector writes 
despondingly of the impression created in the minds of the people 
by the withholding of fresh grants. About two-thirds of the 
population of Chittagong are Muhammadans, tlie rest being Hindus, , 
Mughs, and Christians. The deputy inspector writes rather 
hopefully of the first-mentioned class :— ~ 

Chittagong is not a rich district; there is greateT sub-division of pro- 
perty here than elsewhere; there is probably no district in Eastern Bengal 
(with the exception of Sylhet perhaps) where there] 876 80 many petty estates 
as in Chittagong. Here every man has a piece of land to call his own; 
there are no big zemindars here to whom an educ@tional officer can look up 
for help and co-operation. By far the greater portion of the population are 
Mahammadans; their chief occupation isagricultur® Every year there are 
emigrant coolies going from this district to yab for the purpose of 
earning their livelihood by any money they can mak? by helping the Mughs 
there in the planting and reaping of their crops. jA very small portion of 
the Muhammadans have taken to trade or servif® under Government M 
mohurers, muktars, pleaders, &c. and it is these latter classes that are bogin- 
ning to appreciate the benefits of education. Thef? is one thing to be eaid 
in favour of the Muhammadans of this district, th®+ they are not so hostile 
io education as their brethren of other places ; and it therefore happens 
that out of 1,620 pupils studying in the schools under my inspection at the- 
close of the year under review, 358 are Muhamm<dans, a proportion which, 
though small when compared with the total Dumber of people of this 
persuasion in the district, may perhaps be looked GPON 8$ encouraging when 
compared with the number of the Musulman pupi of the other districts. 
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With two or three exceptions, the 'deputy inspectors have dis- 
charged their duties to my entire satisfaction. Those deserving of 
special mention are the deputy inspectors of Bikrampur, Dacca, 
Noakhali, and Chittagong. The two last, Babus Nanda Lal Sen 
and Kailas Chandra Sen, deserve a transfer to more healthy 
districts. MEE 

CLASSIFICATION or SCHOOL To give a general comparison of 
the educational results for thi$ year and last, I subjoin a table corre- 
sponding, with a slight addition, to the one with which Mr. Il. 
Clark opened his report; but in drawing up the classification 
statements, T intend ta. follow, as far as possible, the instructions 
confained in sectio is 4 and 5 of the Government resolution dated 
the 25th February 1804, 


TABLE V. 


Nun, her at the end of 1869-70. | Number at the end of 1870-71. 


m Pa “ies un) 
EREE 28 lag 
E Re | od | F , $5. 23 
EOPDER OT T | PLS] es 
SsFZ) a | $ | 288) 3 
4 < a fa 4 4 


2,942 70 47 
11,098 43 27 
6,005 35 2h 

912} «7 13 
4,674 43 30 


_ Where has been a decrease in schools and scholars at the rate of 
seven and eight percent, respectively. In the case of Government 
schools the decrease is erely a paper one, owing to Silchar school 
being this year counted as an aided school. It is virtually a 
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zilla school, and later on in this report will be treated as such; 
but as it continues to be managed financially under grant-in-aid 
rules, reasons of account require it to be entered in the aided 
school list. It is remarkable that the number of schools abandoned, 
as well as the average number of pupils in the schools that 
remained open till the end of the year, should be the same for this 
year and last. This coincidence would lead us to expect a like 
equality in the average daily attendance; but there has been an 
exceptional falling off of two boys in each school, attributable to 
the following causes, and more especially to the first :-—The inun- 
dation ; the Sylhet pestilence ; two rules which have been put into 
force for the first time during the year, the ono restricting a 
middle class English school situated within four miles of a higher t 
class school from competing for minor scholarships, and the other 
reducing the limit of the age of boys eligible for vernacular 
scholarships; and lastly, the uncertainty prevailing regarding the 
future policy of Government in educational matters. "t 


TABLE VI. 


Government Schools. 


pD 2 m * 
$ |F $3 E Toran EXPENDITURE. 
E o g m 
à jäsa |3 
Description oF IxsrrrUTIONS. | © a” 33/73 
5 i aora to | 2 From impe- | From local 
x CEBETTAS rial funds. sources, 
23 | 3386 | B3 
a z. qj 
Ra. A. P.} Rs. A. P. 
3, ere of the Hie urter e class 7 1,335 |1,046 |14,781 1 7 rae 15 10 
ae 1 
ES E Ditto e dig ak 
B aU Fo Hoho school ... 
wi 
College, aia 23 Chittagong 
achool 


. . n ea 2,673 pues 47209 9 39900910 4 
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SCHOOLS OF THE HIGHER CLASS. 
TABLE VII. 
Government Schools of tha Higher Class. 


žaj jẹ |ss4 14 £3 
pela |. PE T ae 
23|88|3.| 58. |"es|eés 
ESFIRIEINEAIEHIET 
$4 (G3 | og) 2b3q | Bee | ese 
Zi ERLE ESRB g a9 
Bales (8s) sdse( Sse ens 
wR {ar js i8 mae | eT * 


| 
| Ra, A. P. 

Hr anning SUN + Excellent | 342] 307| 263] 0 6 0 9 29 
Barisal ditto Ditto | 347 | 833; 260; 0 611 7 21 
Fandpur ditto. . | Good 141] 125 98] 11111 5 4 
Chittagong ditto -.| Moderate | 180| 166] nij 0 6 9 6 3 
Sylhet ditto - ^. | Bair 183 | 155 | 106 {| 110 8 4 26 
oakhali ditto LÍ Ditto” 130 | 109 92; 1 8 6 3 27 
Comilla ditto ..| Moderate | 166] 142] 119] 9 0 7 0 - 

a | "M MM sous tissime, 
Tatal | 2e {1,489 {1,836 (1,048 | ...... | 88 | o 

j TABLE VIII. 
Result of the Entrance Examination, of the Government Schools, 
. December 1870. . 

NUMBER PASBED. j 
3 » ^ 
w ^2 
DISTRICTS, E CE 
b 5 MET 
8. ‘ "ud " a> 
. 8 t EE 
z = A 


anran S» C0 Dli, 


; S Three marks being assigned for every boy drip in the first aati two in the second 
iid one in tbe third, 
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The result of the entrance examination is satisfactory, but not 

; so favorable as that of last year, owing to the marked deterioration 

‘of the Chittagong school. The introduction of the mark system, 

which prevails in most large schools in England, would have a 
very improving effect. 

Mymenstncu—Takes the lead among the zilla schools. There 
are 342 names on the rolls against 340 of last, year, 245 belonging 
to Mymensingh and the rest to outlying districts. The maulvi 
appointed has not drawn pupils, as was anticipated ; there being 
only 19 Muhammadan boys, against 24 of last year. The income 
has increased by Rs. 1,224, and caused a reduction from 11 annas 
to 6 annas in the monthly cost to Government of each student. 
A librarian has been added to the establishment. Through the | 
exertions of Mr. O’Kinealy, late magistrate, contributions to the 
amount of Rs. 1,512 were raised to open a boarding-house for poor 
Muhammadans, but the project fell to the ground on Mr. O’Kinealy’s 
transfer. At the entrance examination a Mymensingh boy, stood 
' second in the list of scholars in Eastern Bengal, the first boy being 
from the Pogose school. - 

DanisAL.— This school stands first in point of numerical strength, 
having 347 names on the rolls at the close of the year, against 355 
of the previous year. The attendance has considerably improved, 
and there has, been an increase in the receipts of Rs. 436-2, 
owing to a large proportion of the new pupils having been 
admitted into the higher. classes. The surplus at the close of the: 
year amounted to Rs. 2,603, of which Rs. 1,000 have been 
distributed as rewards to the masters, Rs. 700 expended for the 
erection of a verandah, Rs. 300 for purchasing a globe, maps, &e., 
and Rs. 38 in building a refreshment room. ,A latrine is being 
built with the sum of Rs. 500, allotted from the surplus funds of 
1869-70, and is likely to be finished in May 1871. There are 27 
Muhammadansin theschools, and the committee propose to entertain 
an Urdu, Persian, and Arabic ara defraying the cost from the — 

21 
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interest of Government securities belonging to the school. Two: 
students obtained junior scholarships, one of the second and the. 
other of the third grade. 

Farippur.—-The school has made such good progress during, 
the past two years, that it now ranks third among the zilla 
schools. The number on the rolls is now 141, against 125 
of the previous year,chiefly Hindus; the Muhammadans, though 
forming a large proportion of the people of the district, being 
poorly-represented. The result of the entrance examination is 
highly creditable, five boys succeeding out of nine who appeared. 
The best boy in the school was unable to appear at the examin- 
ation, and has since died. The first of the successful candidates 
was third in the Dacca circle, and has obtained a junior scholarship 
of Rs. 14. The amount of subscriptions promised for the building 
of a pucka school-house to replace the one burnt down is the same 
as was reported last year. Of Rs. 1,330 realized, Rs. 292 have 
been spent in the.erection of a mat bungalow, which is altogether 
comfortable and airy, and provides excellent accommodation for 
the school. The receipts show an increase of Ra. 195-2-6. 

_ SyiHer—The present school was established on the Ist May 
1869, through the exertions of Mr. C. B. Clarke. For some years 
before. Sylhet had done without a zilla school, its educational 
wants being supplied by schools of the Welsh mission. A school 
existed in 1857, the year of the mutiny, but had collapsed, partly 

“on account of the success and popularity of the mission school, and 
partly because the boys had been turned out of the school-house 
to/make room for the naval brigade employed in Sylhet in 1857. 
This building was not the property of Government, having been 
erected with money raised by local subscription, When the naval 
brigade left, the school was occupied by troops, and subsequently 
taken possession of by the magistrate as a cutcherry, for which 
purpose it is now used. In 1868 the people of Sylhet expressed 
an eager desire for the revival of the school, and demanded back 
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athe school-house, or its equivalent in money, from Government. 
The claim was compromised by the circuit-house being made over 
for the purpose of a school, which was re-opened on the date above 
mentioned, It was expected that the number of students would 
never fall short of 250, and at first results favoured this expectation. 
The school opened with 110 admissions, which number speedily 
rose, first to 200, and then to 255; but this flourishing condition 
continued only till February 1870, when the school began steadily 
to decline. At the time of my visit, in September last, the number 
on the rolls was 147 only, of which more than one-fourth was 
represented by absentees. In June the number absent had reached 
as low as one-half. This untoward state of things is attributable 
to the sickness and excessive heat prevalent in Sylhet during the 
summer months ; but besides these causes the committee think, and 
I agree with them, that the situation of the school-house, which 
stands on a high hill at one extremity of the town, has had much 
to do with the falling off. At the close of the year tho register 
contained 183 names. However, in spite of adverse circumstances, 
Sylhet met with fair success in the entrance examination. 
NoaAkHaLI—Has made a steady advance both in size and 
progress duing the past few years. The number ‘on the rolls 
is 130, against 94 and 111 of the two previous years; but as the 
majority of the boys are from other districts, the improved 
condition of the schdol cannot be accepted as an indication that the 
inhabitants of Noakhali district are recovering from the apathy they 
have hitherto displayed towards education. The receipts have 
increased by Rs. 389-11-4. Three boys went up for the entrance 
examination, all of whom passed in the second division, one gain- 
ing a 10 rupees scholarship. In consideration of this satisfactory 
result, and the generally improved condition of the school, I 
recommend an increase of pay to the masters, who are now draw- 
ing less than the masters of the other zilla schools of this division, 
The impression that the school-house is haynted still prevails, 
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Currraconc.—The conversion of the school into a high school 
has turned out a failure. The college department is now reduced 
to five. Out of thirty boys who passed the entrance examination 
in 1869 and 1870 from the Chittagong division, only ten took their 
admission into the high school, and of these five subsequently 
withdrew. The receipts: amount to Rs. 483, and the disburse- 
ments to Rs. 2,907 ; the cost to Government being Rs. 2,424. Two 
boys pased in the first arts examination. The law class was 
abandoned for want of support. The fees amounted to Hs. 1,070, 
the expenditure to Rs. 1,540, and the cost to Government to 
Rs, 470. 

The school department contains 180 pupils, against 187 of the year 

"before. The average daily attendance is 110. The receipts are 
. Rs, 3,622, the expenditure Rs. 4,343, and the Government cost 
Rs. 721. Owing to a large falling off in the income, the number of 
teachers has been reduced. Five boys passed the entrance examin- 
ation out of seventeen who appeared, a very unfavorable result 
compared with the high position taken in the previous year's 
"examination. I formed a good opinion of the head master, Babu 
Isvar Chandra Basu. Three boys have been expélled for being 
Hie: in a case of arson. 

. SipcHAR.— There are 163 names on the rolls, against 167 of last 
year. One boy out of three passed the entrance examination. 
The school being now located in the new masonry building lately 
finished, may be admitted into the full privileges of a zilla 
school, and the masters may be formally appointed. 

Comins. —Mr. Leicester, the head master, died in June last. 
I didnot know him, but the secretary held him in high estima- 
tion. His successor, Babu Uma Charan Das, seems well fitted for 
his a Of late the school has not been successful in passing 
boys at the entrance examination. The number on the rolls has 
increased from 144 to 166. I had occasion to find fault with one 
ofthe minor scholars for irregular attendance. 
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T always insist upon Government scholars setting an example 
‘to the school in respect. of attendance and good behaviour. They 
‘do not appear to understand that more is expected from them than 
‘ordinary students. 


SCHOOLS OF THE MIDDLE CLASS. 


The best js tho Hardinge school at Mymensingh attached as a 
practising school to the normal school. The number on the rolls 
has increased to 290, and the cost to Government of each pupil is 
two annas three pie only. At the vernacular scholarship examination 
twenty-two passed out of twenty-three, eight obtaining scholarships, 
an excellent result, which does great credit to the head master, Babu 
Dinanath Ghosh. Next in importance comes the Dacca mogel 
school, which passed ten boys at the vernacular scholarship 
examination, of whom one was elected to a scholarship. The head 
master of the normal school, with which it is connected, complains 
that the masters are underpaid. 

Tus Guosupur fScuoor, in Faridpur, passed three boys at the 
above examination; the. decrease in numbers noticed last year has 
continued, and is attributed to the strict discipline introduced 
into the school. The three model schools in Sylhet—at Bhatera, 
Brahmandhorá, and Raja’s Bazar, have made fair progress; two 
boys from the first, and one from the second school, having passed 
the vernacular scholarship examination. A decrease in the Bhatera 
school, owing to the epidemic, is counterbalanced by an increase in 
the Brahmandhorá school. Two of the four Tippera boys attend- 
ing the Raja’s Bazar school have left, and it is not known why. 

There are five Government middle class schools in Chittagong— 
Maniksari, Brindaban, Harbang, Pahartali, and Kumeria. The 
two former are situated in the hills, for the benefit of the half-wild 
tribes living there; but the instruction imparted is very meagre, 
owing to the difficulty of procuring competent teachers. The 
Maniksari school is doing well, but that at Brindaban is not 
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succeeding, and the deputy commissioner recommends its abolition. 
This place is situated about twenty-four miles to the east of Chit- 
tagong, and is the residence of the Bhomong Raja, and the seat ° 
of a famous Buddhist temple, the resort of the people at festival f 
seasons. The Raja has taken very little interest in the welfare of : 
the school, beyond placing & few members of his family in it, who 
have since been removed. To this cause, and the constant changes 
of masters and the unwillingness of the people, who, besides being 
naturally opposed to education, are reluctant to lose the services 
of their children at home or in the jooms, the want of success 
which has attended the school is attributable. 

PananrALr, a Mugh settlement, which, as its name implies, is 
situated at the foot of the hills, about fourteen miles north of Chitta- ` 
gong, had formerly the best model school in the district. The school 
now contains thirty-two pupils, against forty-one of last year, and is 
provided with an excellent building. One of its pupils was elected 
to a four years’ vernacular scholarship at the last examination. 

Kumera school-house was burnt down in the course of the 
year, and the progress of the school was retarded in consequence. 
The house has since been rebuilt. The Harbang school for Mughs, 
situated near Cox’s Bazar, has so improved that four boys passed 
the vernacular scholarship examination, and, as an encouragement 
to the school, two of the successful candidates were elected to 
spare scholarships which I had at my disposal. The school is 
held in the Khiong, a strange looking bamboo structure of 
pagoda forni raised several feet above the ground, and approached 
by .a rough, ladder, consisting of a log of wood cut-into steps, 
resting one end on the ground and. the other on the door 
sill. Ft is the village temple; used morning and evening as a 
house of prayer, and is the great resort of tho people in all 
their social as well as religious gatherings. Inside is an image of 
Buddha, held sacred by the Mughs. The Rowli, as the high 
priest is called, Gana Meju, fecds and clothes the indigent pupils, 
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gives prizes to the boys, and rewards to the pandits for special 
industry, and confers other benefits on the school of a like substan- 
‘tial nature. He is a simple-minded, intelligent man, of some 
erudition, and when I saw him was engaged in making a Dengali 
‘translation of a Mugh code, descriptive of the duties of a high, 
` priest, and written in the time of Buddha, more than 2,400 years 
ago. I have sent to the International Exhibition in London 
some manuscripts which he gave me, including a copy of. the 
Kichibeda, a treatise on, grammar, composed by one Kichi 1,922 
years ago. His head is closely shaven, and he wears the yellow 
silk dress, the garb of the priestly order. He is seldom seen with- 
out a cheroot, and when he goes abroad, carries an enormous 
umbrella made of brown paper stiffened with wax, and is usually ' 
attended by five or six of his disciples. A. Mugh proverb which 
he made use of is worth repeating. On my declining to give a 
scholarship to one of the boys, on the ground that he had not 
obtained the proper number of marks, he replied, “ But a cat can 
become an elephant if touched by a gentleman.” 

Ims Sauepcany model school in Barisal is doing fairly. Of 
the two schools in Noakhali, Harispur and Sagardi, the former 
passed two boys in the vernacular scholarship examination, but 
the condition of the latter is in no degree improved since last year. 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS OF THE LOWER CLASS. . 


Tur Karrs school, placed last year in the list of middle 
class schools, has been transferred to Maheskhali, an island near 
Cox’s bazar, as it did not flourish in its former location in the 
island of Kutubdea, owing to the unhealthiness of the place and 
the island being almost deserted. The three Cachar schools 
have shewn marks of improvement, but the deputy inspector 
wishes to remove the one at Bumakandi to a, better locality. The. 
Krishnapur school has no house of its own, the former building 
haying been destroyed by fire. 
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The Mániká and Dhániá schools in Barisal have made some 
progress, the registers shewing 36 and 35 names, against 18 and 29. 
of last year. The latter passed a boy at the Yers scholarship.’ 
examination. 

Garo Scnoors.—Thesa schools, eight in number, established 
within the last few years for the purpose of extending education to- 
the uncivilized races dwelling at the foot of the hills north of 
Mymensingh, the Garo and mixed tribes of Hasanga, &c., have 
made some progress during the year under review. The Shafur 
school now sits in the house of a Garo chief named Gobind Bhuea, 
having been, removed from Sonajora to its proper place, and con- 
tains nineteen Hill Garos, two Hajangs, and one Bonai, against 
two Hill Garos, three Hajangs, and eight Bonais of last year. 
Two of the Garos can spell, ‘read Bodhaday, a Bengali reading 
book, and-work a sum in simple subtraction. 

Pharangpora. shows an increase, but only in the case of 
Muhammadan pupils, the Hajangs and Garos remaining" the same 
as last year. 

Baligao contains three Hindus, eight Muhammadans, and 
fifteen Hajangs. The first class has commenced à portion of the 
vernacular scholarship standard, and is expected to compete at the 
examination within two years. 

Bhurunga school is also thriving, and the number of Muham- 
müdan boys has increased. In Haluaghat school there has been a 
decrease of ‘nine boys, all Hindus with one exception. The school 
has not shewn any marked progress or decline. 

. The Ghoshgao school has improved and sent up boys to the 
last vernacular scholarship examination. Though none passed, yet 
the attempt made is promising. 

' "The removal of the Someschar school to Koerakuri- has had 
the effect anticipated in last year's report, of causing an increase in 
‘the number of Hajangs, of whom there are now twenty attending 
the school, In the Malakucha school there has been a falling off of 
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five boys, owing to the unhealthiness of the place, which the deputy 
inspector attributes to “the jungly state of the atmosphere.” 

The next table shows with what success the model schools 
eompeted at the vernacular scholarship examination. 


TABLE IX. 
Model Schools. 


dos FEE g NUMBER PASSED, 
à i| i : 
3 esq 3 fe : 
3 “af ae ‘a 2 
8 | ssa] 8 E 3 
L-] 3 ie a El M 
E Aes a a : 
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Bikrampur 

Chittagong w 

Comilla ,. .. 

Dacca. seo 
Faridpur.. — .. 2. ane 
Manikganj —.. 4. 4. awe 
Mymensingh, East... ws .. 
Mymensingh, West... 
Noakhali e se coe oes 


Sylhet 


GOVERNMENT FEMALE SCHOOLS. 

The only school of this description supported solely by Govern- 
ment is the Dacca normal school for mistresses. The number of 
pupils has decreased to fifteen, and only one has received an appoint- 

‘ment during. the year. The. school, , along with its practising 
22 
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department, has been moved into a better building than the one 
it formerly occupied, but still I anticipate no success for it until it 
has been established on a much larger scale, and the’ management 
transferred to a school mistress. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Dacca Norma Scuoor.—-The number on the roll at the close 
of the year was 113, against 127 of last year. The attendance has 
been satisfactory. Twenty-one pupils received appointments as 
teachers during the year, on salaries varying from Rs. 7 to Rs. 25. 
The head master repeats his complaint of last year about managers 
of mofussil schools appointing ill qualified teachers. To remedy 
this, I have directed secretaries of aided vernacular schools, whenever 
& vacancy oceurs among the teachers, to make application to the 
inspector -to appoint a successor. This may to some extent 
remove the | grievance of the head master; but the fact is, the 
demand for normal school trained pandits is diminishing, and 
secretaries glo not find the difficulty they formerly experienced in 
procuring competent teachers. The study of Sanskrit has been 
materially lessened, but the head master strongly advocates its 
entire abolition from the school curriculum, His arguments may 
be summed up thus. First, the natives do not care for it ; secondly, 
instead of improving a student's knowledge of Bengali, or impart- 
ing healthy and proper ideas, on the contrary it makes him more 
and more wedded to time-worn false notions; and lastly, the 
time given to it might be better employed. 

“MymunSixou Norma Scuoot shows an increase of nine students 
Of the thirty who appeared at the last examination, ono passed 
in the! first grade, ten in the second, and twelve in the third. 
Eleven students received appointments during the year, all in the 
Mymensingh district. 

Cuirracona Norman Scroor . pas slightly improved. The 
number on the rolls is 2^ t entist 16 of last year. Eight boys 

en, 
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. passed the examination and eleven have obtained appointments 


- 


during the year, on salaries ranging from Rs. 6 to Rs. 15. The 


deputy inspector, after giving instances of schools having been 
opened in the mofussil through the exertions of former normal 
School pupils, writes :— 


These facts prove what I have always maintained, that the establish- 
ment of a normal school results ultimately in the opening of vernacular 
schools, and that even if we fail in providing the passed pupils of normal 
schools with suitable appointments, they will of themselves exert their 
influence, where they best can, to establish schools and thus open appoint- 
ments for themselves. I feel confident, therefore, that if the normal school 
continues to exist in Chittagong for some years, the vernacular schools 
here will before long be doubled, if not trebled. Two years ago there 
was only one vernacular aided school in the district, now the’ number of'gs 


, vernacular schools, aided and unaided, has risen to seven, and all of them 


would have obtained grants if we had had funds enough to entertain 
applications for the same. 


I share the late inspector’s opinion regarding tho head pandit, 


“Babu J aggades. Chaturji. There has been a want of accord 


- between him and the deputy inspector, which has interfered with 


the school's progress. His recusant conduct has several times 
drawn upon him the censure of the local committee and the 
inspectors. I intended to have settled the differences between him 
and the deputy inspector when I was in Chittagong, but was 
prevented from doing so by his absence on leave at that time. 
It is proposed to increase the number of'stipends by a re-distribu- 
tion of the amounts, in order to meet the increating demand for 
scholarships. I regret to have to report that the building occupied 
both by the normal and the Mirhya school was burnt down to the 
ground on the night of Sth January 1871, and all the furniture, 
books, maps, and records, completely destroyed. ‘The damage done 
is estimated at about Rs. 1,000. .A subscription list has been opened 
to raise funds for a new building, and in the meantime both the 
Mirhya and normal schools are held in the Government school _ 
room in the early morning. ` 
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TABLE X. 
Shewing the Result of the Normal School Examination. 


NUMBER PASSED. 


; d £ d 

NAMES oF INSTITUTIONS. S 2 3 

Sw E 3 E 

2 | E 

a á | & 

Rngli 35 
Calcutta 29 
Dacca 57 
Mymensingh 13 
Cluttagong 8 

‘a 

141 


Cuerapunst Normas Scuoon.—' The number on the rolls at 
the close of the year was 101, against 116 of last year. The daily 
average atfendance is 90. ‘The receipts amount to Rs. 4,769, 
against Rs. 5,363 of last year, and the cost to Government of each 
pupil is Rs. 2-14-3, against Rs. 3-6-2 of last year. In the face of 
many ‘difficulties, the late head master, Mr. H. Roberts, brought 
the school into excellent working order. When he obtained the 
appointment, four years ago, t the amount realized per mensem did 
not exceed Rs. 1-12, but now it has reached to about Rs.15. On 
account of poverty boys begin to fall off by the time they join the 
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‘second and first classes. The school is about to be divided into 
two departments, a training school and an ordinary school. 
RancamatiA Boarpine Scuoorn.— This school is situated at 

Rangamatia, sixty-six miles from Chittagong, and the head-quarters ` 
of the deputy commissioner of the hill tracts, and is attended by 
twenty-nine Chukmas, eleven Hill Burmese, and two Muham- 
madans, the majority of whom board with the head master in a 
separate building adjoining the school. There have been some 
changes in the establishment in the course of the year. After the 
removal to Rangamatia in January 1869, owing to provisions 
being dearer at that place than at Chandragona, the boarders” 
allowances aud servants’ salaries became insufficient; and in order 
to meet the enhanced cost of living, the head master’s salary was 
reduced to Rs. 70 per mensem, and the amount of stipend granted" 
to normal pupils was employed as a contribution towards the 
increased allowance, being regarded as scholarships paid in kind. 
The average daily attendance has increased from 33 to 35. At 
the time of my visit in January last, , there were twenty-eight 
boarders and seven day scholars present. One of the boarders 
was the grandson of the Kalindi Rani, the queen of the hill 
tribes. He did not live in common with the rest, but boarded 
himself, having his own servant to wash and dress him and attend 
to his wants. The first boy in the school was the son of a dewan 
or chief About 300 families pay poll tax to his father, who 
retains a fixed proportion for himself, making over the remainder 
to the Kalindi Rani. The capitation tax is. levied on married 
people only, a circumstance which might be expected to raise 
the proportion of bachelors. But I was assured that wives 
were eagerly sought after to do the jooming, the women at 
such work being stronger than the men, and doing ten times 
as much work. 

I now pass to the other classes of educational institutions in 
this division. 
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TABLE XI. 
Grant-in-aid Schools. 
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TABLE XII. . 
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- TABLE XIII. 


Schools under the Inspection of Gorernment Officers without any 
allowance from the State. 
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The scholarship examinations, the common ground on which 
these schools eome into competition with pne another, and 
especially the examinations for vernacular scholarships, exercise 
an important influence over the spread of education, imparting 
to the boys a great spirit of animation and. emulation, besides 
being a stimulus to extra exertion among the teachers. It is 
impossible to over-estimate their importance. Great is the coms . 
petition, but owing to the limited number of scholarships. 
awardable, the disappointments are numerous, and bring in many 
and pitiful appeals for consolation from all parts of the division. 
This year there were 70 scholarships and 648 candidates, or 
nine for each scholarship; six years ago the eompetition was 
six for each scholarship. In my opinion the number of scholar- 
ships should be increased. To found MESES us is virtually to 
create schools, © ` . 
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Armen Scnoors.—The following table exhibits a comparison, 
between this year’s and last year’s results:— 


TABLE XIV. 
, NUMBER ov AIDED NUMBER OF SCHOLARS 
ScHoo1s. im AIDED SCHOOLS. 
Disrercrs ——————— ——_-____--—-——-- 
7 81st March | 31st March | 31st March | 31st March 
1870. 1871. 1870. 1871. : 
Barisal ue uo ues 45 43 ' $044 1,848 
Bikrampur s. — 0 0 98 28 1,808 1,698 
Chittagong DT ies ase 17 16 656 620 
Comilla Ru Cu MEA 23 852 608 
Dacca "m "T - 28 1,525 
Faridpur — Q2 0 0 0. 32 1,447 
Manikganj.. |... n 19 881 
Mymensingh, East ea see on 32 1,261 


Mymensingh, West — .. — .. 
Noakhali owe onal er ee 
Sylhet and Cachar w- 0o 


11,0908 


. "The causes of the decrease of 9 per cent. in the schools, and 
10 per cent. in the scholars, have been previously noticed. 
The aided schools are of five different classes— 
1. Higher plaag English, educating up to the entrance examin- 
„ation. 
2. Middle class English, preparing boys for the minor scholar- 
: ship examination, 
3. Middle class vernacular, preparing boys for the vernacular 
scholarship examination, 
.* 4. -Lower class vernaeular.— Boys from these schools now end 
then pass the vernacular scholarship examination, but the schools 
. are not prepared to teach up to that standard, 
6. Girls’ schools, 
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The results of the examinations are given in the following 
table :— l 


TABLE XV. 
Higher Class Aided Schools—Result of Entrance examination. 
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Middle Class Grant-in-uid English Schools—Results of Minor 
Scholarship examination. 
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TABLE XVII. 


Middle Class Grant-in-aid Vernacular Schools—Results of Vernacular 
Scholarship examination, 
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_¢ The deputy inspectors have generally abstained from remarks 
“on the grant-in-aid system, doubtless with the idea that the 
question of its merits and demerits had already been sufficiently 
ventilated, and I myself can contribute nothing new to the dis- 
qussion. The views put forth by Babu Dhudev Mukhurji, in his 
report for 1869-70, coincide with the result of my short, experience 
of the working of the system. The defects of the system appear 
to me to be in the main due to the fact of its never having had a 
fair start, at the commencement of its operations.. I-find that the 
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7nanagers of aided schools, with few exceptions, have vague and. 
"ndefinite notions of the exact nature and extent of their duties 
ind obligations, from want of having been properly instructed 
herein at the time the grant was originally conferred. I have 
net with the case of a zilla school local committee, also managing 
an aided school, being in utter ignorance of the conditions of the 
grant. If this happen in towns, what may we expect in small 
mofussil villages and hamlets? As a remedy, I should first begin 
with the deputy inspectors, some of whom require the teaching 
just as much as the managers, and after well instructing them in 
their own and the school committee’s duties, should send them 
forth to repeat the lesson to the managers. No new grant should 
be sanctioned withont the production of a certificate signed by, 
the managers and the deputy inspector, that the former fully 
understand what is required of them by the conditions of the grant. 
There should be a strict enforcement of the penalties provided in 
clauses 9, 10, and 11 of the grant-in-aid rules, on a breach pecur- 
ring, and the names of the persons concerned should be published 
in the official gazette and the local newspapers. On the discovery 
of an abuse of the rules, the deputy inspector should at once 
proceed. to the school and hold a quasi-judicial inquiry, taking down 
the statements of the witnesses and the parties concerned, which, 
he should forward to the inspector with an abstract of the case 
and his own opinion. Thore is little use in the deputy inspectors’ 
reporting abuses unless they show promptness in getting out the 
facts. At present there is generally a delay of three months 
between the first and final reports of irregularities committed in 
the management of schools. The delay is fatal to the proper 
correction of the case, as it affords the managers opportunity for 
adjusting matters in such a way that by the time the inspector 
interferes, all evidence of the irregularity has disappeared. The 
inspector, who is regarded more in the light of a friend than an 
inquisitor, can .do vory little, when on tour, in ferretting out 
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abuses without weakening the influence he possesses in the 
district. The chief power in checking breaches of the rules, 
therefore, rests with the deputy inspectors, and an intelligent 
exercise thereof, in the manner advised by Babu Bhudev Mukhurji, 
would, I am convinced, go a great way to ridding the grant- 
in-aid system of the defects which now ape its successful 
working. 1 


TABLE XVIII. 
Girls Schools. 
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. Compared with the extent and population of this division, the 
bove return cannot be considered satisfactory. There has been a 
decrease during the year of three schools and 100 pupils. An 
interesting attempt has lately been made in Dacca by some gentle- 
men of the Brahma Samaj, who have formed themselves into a 
society called the Zenana Education Society, having as its object 
the diffusion of knowledge in the zenana through the agency of 
yearly examination and rewards. The mode of procedure is thus 
described by the deputy inspector of Dacca :— 


On the 25th of July last, these gentlemen published an advertisement 
in a local newspaper, inviting the attention of the ladies and girls of the 
Dacca district to an examination of such girls and ladies of the district as 
were able and willing to compete for prizes offered, by answering, in writing, 
questions on vernacular literature and essay writing, and history and geo- 
graphy, and simple ciphering. It was at the same time distinctly given to 
be understood that the competitors would be allowed to undergo the examin- 
ation at their respective homes, subject to the supervision of persons, no 
matter whether relatives or not, in whose integrity the committee of the-gen- 
tlemen alluded to could repose confidence. In the course of the six months 
after the notice appeared, no less than 55 ladies and girls sent in their names ; 
nine only of these absented themselves from the examination, which was held 
from the 26th to the 30th December last, owing to unforeseen cireumstances 
over which they had no control, The remaining 46 were examined. The 
Board of Examiners, in giving their results, pronounced the answers of 6 
ladies as “ very good," of 16 “ good,” of 12 “ tolerable,” and of 11 “ bad." 


Writing of the same society, the deputy inspector of Bikrampur 
B2y8:— 

Judging from the extent of the influence exercised by the society 
during the first year of its existence, it seems to me that hereafter it 
will act as a great lever for the improvement ofthe females of this part of 
the country. One interesting feature connected with the society ia that the 
students of the colleges and schools are among its most zealous members, 
and these youths, from their position in their respective families, can do 
more for the education of the females than the aged male members of the 
family. Asan effect of the last year's operation, several ladies who were 
against the system before, and went to the length of dissuading other from 
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undergoing the examination, have themselves commenced to prepare for 
the next examination, at which the number of candidates is expected to be 
triple the number that appeared this time. 


On the subject of female education, the deputy inspector of 
Noakhali (I quote his remarks verbatim) thus writes:— 


Two of the three girls’ schools shown in my returns for the year 
1869-70 have been abolished. Both were attached to circle schools, and the 
same cause, the marriage of some of tlie girls, has led to the ruin of both. 
I am^hot sorry for them. They made a show of figures and a sounding 
name, but were of no earthly use. 

There are but eight pupils on the rolls of the one school left, but it is 
getting on well. The girls are the daughters of the amla and of convert 

Christians. It isa matter of regret that it has not yet been able to enlist 
the sympathy of the natives of the district. One thing, however, it has 
done. It has removed the dread with which it was first looked upon, and 
softened the bitterness it experienced at its inauguration. Female educa. 
tion is now tolerated, and has even found way in some of the zenanas. But 
sending girls to schools is still a matter of consideration, if nothing worsc. 

To educate females is not an easy matter. The old class of natiyes 

- generally consider that the females are not responsible bcings—that they 
are mere machines given to them by God for their pleasure. With such 
“gwinish ideas in their head, it is nothing but right for them to consider that 
the expense incurred in their education is some thing thrown away. 

If Government is really earnest in the matter, it should take up the 
cause as its.own, and appoint mistresses and establish schools at its own 
cost. The deserving girls should get rewards and scholarships ; compulsory 
education should be conferred ; the educated natives should lay aside their 
lip professions:and join heart and hand with Government to try to do away 
with early marriage. It is then, and then only, that we shall see the 
golden chapgo—Europe in India, heaven on earth—in entirety. 


The following remarks came from the pen of the same be deputy 
“Inspector on à previous occasion :— 


Female education docs not fetch money, and what is barren of money can 
scarcely excite interost in any orthodox native, much less induce him to pay 
for it. Prejudices and scruples that so giant-like look.us in the faco and 
baffle all our well-directed endeavours, would go by the board in a moment 
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‘were an order passed that none but educated women would obtain prefer- 
ments to munsifship and deputy magistrateship, &c., &c. Mammon is his 
^hief worshipping deity; and if female education could in any way be 
tendered a stepping stone to pecuniary advancement, its success would be as 
ertan as night follows day. 


^ To meet this inactivity among the orthodox parents to a certain extent, 
I would beg to propose that a few scholarships of two and three rupees a 
month be created and a particular number set aside for each district, and 
that the members of the local committee of public instruction, and a few more 
persons, taken from among the most influential of the orthodox parents, 
be entrusted with the power of holding periodical examinations, and of 
awarding these scholarships to the deserving students. _ 


Other deputies write on the same subject, the sum of their 
opinions being that private efforts will be fruitless unless largely 
supplemented by monetary aid from Goverriment; one advocating 
scholarships for girls, another the opening of model schools, and a 
third the establishment of a zenana agency sending out mistresses 
to teach. 


My own opinion is that female education cannot be forced, and 
that we must look to the educated natives to initiate all progres- 
sive measures, without whose thorough support Government 
attempts will prove abortive. Such support will be given as soon 
as it is the interest of the educated classes to give it, and not till 
then. However, the existence of the Zenana Education Society ip 
Dacca, the desire springing up among the educated to have 
educated wives (the married have commenced instructing their 
wives, while the unmarried, to quote the deputy inspector of 
Dacca, “in their selection of brides have come to consider beauty 
without education defective”), the encouragement given gene- 
rally to female authorship, the manifest pride a husband takes in 
his wife’s literary productions—these are all indications of the 
direction in which the dispositions of the educated classos are 
tending as regards the education of mor wives and daughf "8, 


t 
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Circie Scuoors.— These schools obtained a fair measure of sucs 
cess at the examination, as will be seen from the following table :— 


TABLE XIX. 


Circle. Schools. 


Number of path. NUMBER PASSED, 


Y salas which sent 
DISTRICTS Number up candidates to | f ves : 
E circles. | the vernacular | dates, | With With 
- T scholarship gato cortificates.| Total. 
examination. ships, : 


Barisal - 10 8 23 see 1i 11 
Bikrampur sis 18 18 64 8 40 43 
Chittagong 4 ah ss e 3s - 
Comilla 4 8 9 2 6 7 
Dacca oes 6 3 5 1 3 4 
Fand an T 8 8 ` 6 1 4 5 
Manikganj 2 4 8 ve 3 3 
"M ymensingh, Fast 5 3 8 2 3 
Mymensingh, Nen 4 2 15 6 7 
Noakhali 8 1 3 - w 
Sylhet ia Ves FA ‘ 
| SY aee ventas, | ctas eS | RENEE cct | EEE amer | NRA 
64 45 138 13 74 87 
4 


This class of schools is most numerous in Bikrampur, the 
" deputy inspector of which, Babu Baikuntha Nath Sen, has proposed 
a scheme for a circulating library for the use of the pandits and 
boys, which appears both excellent and feasible. He apparently 
does not hold a high opinion of the mental capacities of the 
_ pandits, for, in introducing his scheme, he writes :— 
They cannot be said to have received any education at all in the proper 
, acceptation, of the term. Their mental culture ceases with their school 
esteer, As soon as they are provided with situations, they begin to think 
that their business thenceforth is not so much to learn as to teach. Bengali 
has wot become a language yet. It is in the process of being formed. 
What: was good Bengali five years ago, is not good Bengali now. Every new 
‘publication of worth introduces in it new words and new idioms. So it is 
evident that a pandit who has received his education five years ago, is as 
much a stranger to the Bengali of the day as a village man who never 
crossed tho threshhold of school; l 
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Kxnasta Scuoors.—While the number of schools has decreased 
from fifty-six to fifty-four, there has been an increase both in the 
number on the rolls and the average daily attendance; the former 
being 912, against 890 of last year. ‘Twenty-two boys have been 
sent out as teachers into village schools during the year. In 
_ addition to the six girls’ schools which are mentioned as such in 
this report, there are eight others in which girls as well as boys 
are taught. 

Unarvep Scuoors.—The Pogose school at Dacca continues to be 
the most flourishing institution in this division, the number on the 
rolis being 605, and the average attendance 509. Twenty-six 
boys passed the entrance examination. The schools ranking next, 
namely, Brahma and Ghani Mia’s school at Dacca, and the 
Albert institution at Chittagong, also competed successfully at the 
same examination. The following table shews the results for 
unaided schools at the vernacular scholarship examination :— 


TABLE XX. 


Number | Number of NUMBER PASSED. 


of unaided |schools which| Number of 


Disrgrcre, vernacular | sont up feandidates| With | With |: . 
Schools, candidates, scholar-| certiff- | Total, 
ships. | cates. 


Barisal .. .. e aes 1 8 9 
Bikrampur se 2 2 7 9 
Comilla see .. .... 3 e 9 
Dacca me sen 2 vee 3. 
Faridpur . sse smese von 
Manikganj .. se .. ^ 
Mymensingh, East ....., a) 
Mymensingh, West ... "à 
Noakbali ..... sence os 
Bylhet . ET 
= at— 


Total n. 
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INTERNATIONAL Exutpition.—During the year an attempt was 
made to collect specimens illustrative of the studies and of the 
condition of the schools in Bengal and of the educational appli- 
ances in use, to be forwarded to the International Exhibitior 
to be held this year in London; but owing to the short notice 
T received of what was required, the collection was not so numer- 
ous or intéresting as I could have made it, had longer time been 
allowed. The chief articles were a bamboo model of a village 
school, a, cow-dung globe, specimens of handwriting and map- 
drawing, Persian, Arabic, Sanskrit, and Mughi manuscripts, and 
specimens of needle-work. 

. Tux Bockrnaxp Prrzzs—In the course of the year an offer 
was made by Mr. Buckland, the commissioner of Durdwan, of 
Tis. 250, to be divided into five prizes for the best Bengali translation 
of aset of rules and maxims for sanitation, styled “ The Conservancy 
Rules for Villages," with the object, nof so much to procure an 
accurate and scholarly translation, as the wide dissemination and 

„discussion of the rules throughout the villages of Bengal. Thirty- 
one boys of this division competed. Tha names of the successful 
candidates have not yet been announced. I think Mr. Duckland's 
plan. of using the school boys as a medium for disseminating 
‘knowledge might be turned to a practical account whenever 
Government desires to'givo a wide circulation to any of its. 
measures affecting the interest of the people at large; for instance, 
when & census is taken, both boys and school-master would be 
likely to be useful in explaining its scope and object to the people, 
and would doubtless be the best enumerators procurable. 

‘Srotzn Brits—In August last several cases came to light of 
„bills having been cashed by means of forged receipts in the Dacca 

` treasury by persons who had got possession of them by surrepti- 
_ tious means, after they had been passed in this office. Tho 

matter was placed in the hands of the police for investigation, but 
' the inquiry has not been successful The person who is chiefly 
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suspected has avoided arrest by absconding. Suspicion also 
ittached to one of the office clerks, who was suspended in conse- 
uence and arrested by the police. He was ultimately discharged 
or want of evidence against him. The frauds were committed 

2tween the months of March and July, before I had joined this 
office. As special reports have been made concerning them, it is 
not necessary to enter into details here. 

Tue Orrice Esrastisument is not adequate for the proper 
performance of the work it has to do, which accumulates so fast, 
that it is only possible to keep down arrears by working long after 
office hours, and by the clerks taking papers home. An idea may 
be formed of the extent of the work from the fact that during the 
year under review, the number of letters despatched and recived 
was 4,875 and 4,617 respectively, exclusive of covers containing bills, 
forms, returns, circulars, and the like. Besides copying letters, the 
work of the clerks consists of preparing returns, examining and en- 
facing bills, docketting letters, keeping the school and office accounts, 
putting up references and addressing envelopes, &o. The clerks 
who deserve special commendation for the attention they have 
given to their duties are Babu Ramsundar Basak, officiating head 
clerk, and Babu Pitambur Sil, officiating third clerk.. The former 
has been most laborious, and always willing to give extra time to 
office work on a pressure of business occurring. 

I request that the thanks of Government may be given to the 
following gentlemen for the aid they me given in the cause of 
education during the year. 


In Bikrampur. 
W. H. Page, Esq., c.s. 
Reverend B. Roche. 
The Bikrampur Subhakari Shabha. 
The Konda family of Bhaggyakul. 
Babu Sasi Mohan Pal Chaudhuri. 
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Babu Srinath Basu. 
» Kali Kishor Guha. 


In Comilla. 


R. D. Hime, Esg., M.Ap C.S., collector of Tipperah. 
Babu Annada Prasad Réy, zemindar of Saráil. 
» Giridhari Lal Duhchhi, of Comilla. 
»" Abhaia Charan Ráy and brother, of Kaetala. 
» Madhav Chandra Chakravarti, munsif of Chandagram. 


In Dacca. 


Ray Kali Narayan Chaudhuri Bahadur, zemindar of Bhowal. 
Babu Pratap Chandra Banurji, zemindar of Murapara. 

». Nava Kantha Chaturji. 

» Pran Kumar Das. 

., Purna Chandra Danurji. 


a In Faridpur. 


C. A, Kelly, Esq., c.s. ` 
-, Babu Kali-Kinkar Ray, judge, small cause court. 
^ „ Rajendra Kumar Basu, B.L., munsif, Muksudpur. 
» Ram Chandra Basu, of Bangesvardi. 


LI 


In Manikganj. 


Babw J agat Chandra Ray Chaudhuri of Baliati. 
4» Govinda Chandra Ráy Chaudhuri of Dhankora. 
‘4, Mahim Chandra Réy Chaudhuri of Baliati. 
» Syama Sankar Chaudhuri of Teota. — 
» Guru Govinda Saha of Kristapur. 
» Abhaia Charan Basu of JÁykristapur. 
» Nibaran Charan Banurji, naib of Manikganj. 
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In Chittagong. 


C. F. Cowley, Esq., c.s. 
Babu Bhagaban Chandra Chakravarti, munsif. 
Guna Manjhi Thakur, Mugh high priest. 


In Mymensingh, East. 


E. Andrew, Esq., deputy magistrate. 
Raja of Susung. 
Babu Surja Kantha Acharya Chaudhuri, zemindar of Mukla- 


gachha. 
» Krishna Chandra Datta, deputy magistrate, Kishorganj. 
» Gaur Chandra Das, munsif of Bajitpur. 


In Mymensingh, West. 


Jan Alli Chaudhuri. 

Babu Govinda Kumar Chaudhuri. 

» Har Chandra Chaudhuri. 

» Devidas Niyogi. 

Abdul Zabbar Mia.’ 

Abdul Aziz Mia. 

Abdal Hakim Mia. 

Babu Tarini Prasad Ray, deputy magistrate. 
» Nanda Kumar Basu, munsif. 
» Sasi Bhusan Banurji, munsif. 
» Govinda Prasad Das, superintendent of Khaja As- 

sanulla. , 


In Noakhali. 


E. H. Whinfield, Esq., M.A., c.s. 

Babu Mati Lal Sarkar, munsif of Sanrip. 
», UmaCharan Kastagri, munsif of Dewanganj. 
,, Navin Kishor Ray, zemindar. 
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In Sylhet and Cachar. 


F. J. Cockburn, Esq., c.s. 
J. W. Edgar, Esq., deputy commissioner of Cachar. 
Babu Kali Nath Nandi, inspector of police, Navinganj. 
Moulvi Azhar Uddin Ahmed, munsif of Navinganj. 
Mahanta Ram Hari Das, Bithangal. 
Babu Chandra Nath Das, zemindar of Chhatak. 
» "Navin Chandra Ganguli, munsif of Luskarpur. 
» Ras Behari Datta, zemindar, of Sylhet. 
» Krishna Kumar Chaudhuri, zemindar of Brahm- 
mandhora. 
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NORTH-WEST DIVISION. 


FROM THE REPORT OF MR. 8. W. FALLON, ac.4., PH, D. 


Tux progress of our vernacular schools during the past six or 
seven years has been fully shown in successive annual reports, 
The progress of our English schools during the same period is no 
less conspicuous. l 
The number of private and aided English schools in Behar is 
certainly inconsiderable compared with the number of similar 
schools in Bengal, just as the number and size of private and 
public English offices, and the corresponding demand for English 
in this province, ia very small in comparison with the very large 
demand for English scholarship which has grown up in Bengal 
concurrently with the first establishment of British rule in‘ the 
province and the installation of Calcutta as the commercial and 
political capital of India. 

Hicuer Exerisu Scuoors.—Yet the quality of our higher 
English education, and the estimation in which our English 
schools are held, will bear comparison with the status of the 
same class of schools in the most flourishing districts of Bengal. 
Taking as a criterion the attendance and fees as a measure of thé 
popularity of the school, and^success at the entrance examination 
as an index of scholastic proficiency, the progress of higher 
English schools in Behar, and their approximation in quality to 
a similar class of schools in the most advanced divisions in Bengal, 
will be evident from the following tables The comparison is 
restricted necessarily to Government higher schools, because of 
private higher schools this division has yet only two, and of 
middle English schools, but forty-one in all. 
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I. 
Table showing the Attendance and Fees of Government Higher Enalisy 
Schools from 1863-64 to 1870-71. 


On the roll at 
YEAR. theendof the {Monthly average. Fees, 

Rs. A. P. 
1863-64 ` one - ies 12,124 11 3 
IRGL-AB se "e 14811 7 9 
1865-66 oe one - 17,704 14 6 
1868-67 .. ae ene e 16,6238 0 8 
1807-88 > .. isi " 19,700 M 9 
1908-00  ... one wo tn 20494 2 10 
3869-70 ve m oss 21,570 1 8 
1870-71 .. be me 22,602 2 6 


Comparative table showing the number of candidates who have passed the 
Entrance Examination from Government Higher Schools in the Central, 
South-East, and North-West divisions, from the year 1864 to 1870. 


NUMBER PASSED. MERIT MARES, 


2 


sion, 


North-West divi- 
South-East divi- 
North-West divi- 


Central division. 


South-East divi- 


Central division. 


1804 ee | BL 1:683 
1865 ma 56e] 25 1:441 
1808 .. .. ..198 2:188 
1807... me | 32 1:169 
1808 .. ee | BF 1:114 
1869  .. ;..[33 X 1:161 
1870 eM oe | BHT 33 | 44 3 :119 [112] 6$ | 88 68 | 1:133 


"The first table shows an increase of 56 per-cent. in the attend- 
ance, and of 86 per cent. in fees, at the end of eight years. 

'* The second table shows that whereas in 1864 the Government 
schools in Behar passed one pupil at the entrance examination 
for every 6°25 pupils (the average number) passed by the Central 

and South-East divisions, their merit marks being respectively 


` 
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: 1:6'83, these ratios have approximated more closely every year, 

‘that in 1870 they stood as 1 to 1-19 and 1 to 1°33 respectively. 

, This comparison will not seem unfavorable to Behar when the 

‘eat, advantages enjoyed by Beagal students aro taken into 

count. Among these advantages are a large educated English- 
speaking population; educated parents who assist and encourage 
their children in their studies; and the pick of the best teachers, 
who prefer to serve in their native province, and who receive 
higher salaries in proportion to the larger attendance and fees of 
Dengal schools. 

PuysicaL Epnvcariox.—hRepeated endeavours to induce teachers 
and pupils to take to athletic sports have not been without effect. 
In Chuprah and Arrah higher schools cricket is fairly established. 
Chuprah higher school; for two years first at the entrance examin- 
ation, is first also at cricket. Of Arrah higher school, the secre- 
tary of the local committee, Mr. Roberts, writes :— 


Cricket flourished as it did the year before. The boys subscrib& Rs. 30 
aniongst themselves for cricketing gear. There was no match this year, the 
European residents being probably awed by the results of the previous year's 
encounter. They, however, frequently sent for the boys and played with them. 


Of the head master, Dabu Kalikumar Mitra, 5.4., and the second 
master, Babu Bhavani Charan Banurji, 2.4., who, with the other 
teachers of the school, join the boys at this game, the committee . 
report that— 

The 2nd master, Babu Bhavani Charan Banurji, has shown considerable 
ability and care in the conduct of his duties, and has greatly improved his 
class. 

The head master, Babu Kalikumar Mitra, maintains the high character 


he has all along borne, and shows the greatest zeal in a matters connected 
with the school. 


To theso teachers belong the credit of having passed in 1869 
the first successful candidate at the entrance examination out of 
Arrah school, established i in 1853, and of having passed in the 
. |^ 20 - ' 
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following year.two pupils, one of whom gained a junior scholo 
ship, the first scholarship awarded to a pupil of Arrah school. 

Babu Kalikumar Mitra and Babu Bhavani Charan Danurj a* 
further deserving of honorable mention as rare examples of sc’ 
study. They gained the 5.4. degree by their own unaided effor. 
and now they are reading for the degree of m.a. 

I have always endeavoured to impress it on the minds of teachers 
and pupils that intellectual and physical development go on best 
together. Chuprah school, for two years first at cricket, has also, 
for the same period, taken the first place at the enfrance examin- 
ation, heretofore held by, Bhagulpur. . Apparently Arrah school 
is not a good illustration, having passsed only two pupils; while 
Bhagulpur, Gya, and Monghyr, passed seven, four, and four can- 
didates respectively. It is not improbable, however, that Arrah's 
total would have been higher if it had not been, as the secretary 
reports, that “two candidates were prevented by illness from 
attendipg the examination. One of the most promising pupils of 
the entrance class, Uoman Ali, son of the munsif of Arrah, died 
in September last" Judging, moreover, from my own personal 
inspection and examination of the schools, I should place Arrah 
immediately below Bhagulpur school; while as regards progress, 
Arrah school], which for ten years never passed one student at the 

, entrance examination, has advanced from her long backward condis 

. tion, while Bhagulpur has receded from the first place, so long held by 
ihisschool Both Chuprah and Arrah schools, therefore, are good 
illustrations of the truth that not only is bodily exercise compati- 
blo with intellectual superiority, but it is also a necessary condition 
of such superiority. 

I baye dwelt at some length upon this subject, because our native 
friends have yet to learn how profitably to lose time. If they 
would only prove for themselves by actual experiment that one 
hour lost to study and given to play, is two hours’ gain in 
mental energy, we should no longer. see. such feeble frames and 
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“unted growths, with so many students breaking down in health, 
that they are unable to appear at the examination for which 
aey had unwisely toiled overmuch, and many more breaking 
own after the goal has been won. The refusal to alter the 
.hinimum of age from sixteen to fifteen years for candidates at the 
entrance examination was an act of mercy. 

One of the most painful and senseless spectacles which strikes 
me when I inspect a school, is the constrained, listless, and 
unhappy looks of large classes of little boys quietly seated together, 
when they are not wrangling, hour after hour for fire mortal hours 
per day ; and this, exclusive of at least as many hours" learning 
by heart in the intervals between sleep and meal time, to which 
the inexorable parent condemns his luckless victint The prevail- 
ing notion is, that five hours’ sitting in class means five hours’ 
accumulation of knowledge, and that accumulation at this rate 
per diem from the age of six or seven to twenty, is essential for the 
attainment of the greatest happiness in life,—a Government post. 

But what are the facts? Look at those lower classes. One 
head is reposing on the teacher’s desk, with arms for cushions. 
This is the irrepressible school boy’s opportunity, and his wiser 
instinct quickly redresses as it can the torture of long hours of 
weariness with which human art is wont to afflict him. 

' There you see long benches crammed with boys, apparently 
belonging to one class, and each boy holds a book in his hand; 
but only a portion of these boys is reading with the teacher. 
The others, the bulk of the class, you are told, belong to different 
sections. Their turn for a lesson’ is to come; meanwhile they 
are supposed to be learning lessons. But they are doing nothing 
of the sort. Certainly every boy holds a book in his hand, and 
some boys may even have their eyes on the page; but the greater 
portion appear to be looking about idly, or nudging their neigh- 
bour, or talking to him, or scuffling; they do not appear to be 
learning. '* Why not let them out for a good game? they would 
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be invigorated and happy, and they would return to their boo" 
with fresh spirit and energy ?" No, that would be half an ho 
lost to the sum total of knowledge at the rate of five hours p 
diem; and even if the teacher could be persuaded that the los 
would be a gain, what would parents and guardians and th. 
public say? Boys are sent to school, not to play, but to learn. 

Pass on to the next room. The teacher is at his desk, and the 
pupils are all quietly seated before him, and every boy has a book 
in his hand; so far it is quite correct. But what are they doing? 
Nothing. “The lesson is finished ;" and so they sit and sit and 
do nothing, waiting for the clock to strike the hour appointed by 
superior wisdom for the conclusion of the lesson. 

Once more. Here at least is a class to which the teacher is 
putting questions. You see that the teacher does not command 
the attention of the class. The boys have a dull and heavy look; 
they are not interested; there is no eagerness, no life in the 
class. . You turh to the teacher, and you see all these faults 

.reflected in him. Now mark the interval between the last 
answey and the next question. It is, on an average, two minutes. 
The lessom which occupies one hour, according to the popular 
belief, actually occupies but twenty minutes. 

‘Can the literary societies in Bengal, which delight in debating 
speculative questions, find time for the consideration of “with 
practical subjects as the importance of physical education and the 

‘length of time during which the attention of young boys can be 
kept on the stretch ? It is necessary that native publio opinion 
should beenlightened on such points by their recognized leaders, 
in whom they trust, for little can be done without their co-oper- 
“ation. Speaking generally; is it not true, for instance, that the 
‘attention of young boys begins to flag after the first half hour, 
and is it not the experience of literary men that after three hours’ 
continuous attention the work of the brain is as little worth as it 
is injurious. In this, as ix other things, half is more than the 
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 xole Half an hour’s spirited, energetic teaching is more pro- 
‘ative than one hour's dawdling. Let half an hour's play be the 
ward of mastering the one hour lesson in half the time, and 
* the teacher similarly earn the luxury of one hour's leisure 
.very day in the month for each month's satisfactory examination 
given by his class, and mind and body must alike gain in propor- 
tion to the obedience paid to natural laws. 

Lower VznNACULAR BcuooLs, or ParHsALAs.—The refusal of 
the Government of India to sanction so small a sum as Rs. 5 for 
each school, within the limits of the assignment, for grants-in-aid, 
amounts practically to a denial of primary education to the people. 
The only lower schools deserving of the name are the twenty-two 
schools sanctioned by you under the orders of the Government of 
Bengal. This is all the machinery yet granted for primary 
education in a province which covers an area of 41,520 square 
miles with a population of 9,437,500. 

MipprE Scuoors.—The four tables which are given below will 
show the comparative merits of districts, and of the efficiency of the 
deputy inspectors in charge of them. 

Table showing the number of Middle Schools of each class in each district 
in 1870-71. 


Goop. | Farr. | MODERATE. | INDIFFERENT, | Ban. 


DISTRICT. 


cular, 


Order of merit. l 
Vernacular, 
Vernacular, 


à 

a 
bp 
st 

"m 


26 


i sommes | English. 


Op "X do Qd» Qo tO 9 
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Nr 
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Table showing the number and grade of vernacular and minor scholarshi 
gained by each district in the year 1870-71. 


Vernacular Scholarships, ° Minor Scholarships. 


= +4 
d . E 
Disrricr. i , Ea E dead. J E 
Eg &ldisiSiSis|E|8isS 3|3|s3|8 
M Siae aJa jys Eala] 
ia Sie iat: E elgDSIBILIS 
: Bisigis |B & 3$| 3|3|8] & 
a3 | rot 3 4» a "3 RA 
E 3: aiiiiriiiiii 
ó 4)/BjaolbI|Slialalelia ajaja 
1 | Tirhát .. a 21 | 14 1 1|] 7185 
. 82|Gya m .. 8| 8 2 9| Ob 
3|Shahabad ... 9 "INS. 
4|Pana a an 6 2 i| 7|s8 
r: Monghyr met .. 2 1| 1 2| 6|36 
6 | Sarun  .. 11] 3 34 
7 | Bhagulpur z 5 1 8| 6) 18 
8 | Purneab .. .... 21 2 sid 4 


Table somes the value of books sold in each district during the years 
1869-70 and 1870-71. 
Value of bookssold | Value of hooks sold 


DisTRICT. during the year during the year 
1809-70, 1870-71. 


. P, 
9 
4 
3 
7 
4 
3 
6 
9 
9 
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"ble showing the number and atau of aided and unaided middle and 
lower schools under the deputy inspector of each district. 


DISTRICT. 
` | vernacular| pupils. 
schools, 


10,921 | 12,493 | ue 


Nors.—The number of lower schools in the last-named five districts has been very 
considerably undet-rated. The return is manifestly defective and incorrect. 


By all four tests, Tirhüt's place is first, as it was last year. 
According to the first two tables, Gya is second, and Shahabad 
third. The aggregate value of books sold in Gya is not in pro- 
portion to the number of boys who attend schools in this district; 
and Shahabad, at the bottom of the list, shows an aggregate sale 
of only Rs. 169-14-9, against Is. 857-12-6 in the year before. 
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The next table exhibits the order of merit of each distri 
according to the number and grade of vernacular scholarshi 
gained by them respectively. 


Comparative table of schools which passed vernacular scholars during Ü 
year 1870-71. i 


à 


+3 

E : r Passep. á 

$ DisTRICTS, Schools. a 

5 First | Second | Third d z 

Ej = division. | division. | division $ | 3 

© i 2 
Do E NE Hosp M Messe DE RM Sp Pu! DEN MI KART Mud 


Mozufferpur practising school 4 415} 31 

Ditto, . aided school ... . | 10] 21 

Bakhra middle school wn 6 [10| 17 

Tajpur model school € ive 4j 11 

Hajipur model achool T 144) 8 

Tirhat — ...4 | Deogaon aided school vec 617 8 
Padmoul middle school des 8 4 5 
Monsherepur mode] school... 3813] 3 

Lalganj middle school ae 2 2 3 
Sarmastipur middle school ... M 1j 3 

E Pakri lower (pathsala) S 1 1 1 


Total $e 


“ 
Gya practising school - 
Tikari mode} school 36 


Daudnagar middle school... 

2 Hassuah middle school ee 
Gya "| Jahanabad model school — ... 

i Deo middle school - 


Sherghotty model school  .. 
Nowadah lower school aes 


Total Sie 
Chuprah practising school ... 
Pursa middle school M 


Mobarakpur middle school ... 

3 LSamn . ...4 Í| Sangrampur lower school... 
Sohili middlo school see 

Manjhi middle school - 

" — 'L] Bettiah model school an 


Ak ' Total P 


"n Be lpur precios XN 

a rishengan) middle school .,. 

4 | Bhagulpur j Madehparah model school ~. 
Parmesharpur middle school 


Total w 


Carried over 
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4 PASSED, E 
[ry 
3 | Dusrercts. Schools, ü 
a Second | Third 2 
z division. | division. |division. S 
5 z 

Brought forward s 

Arrah model school 

Buxar model school i = 

Tilathu middle school NA 

5 | Shahabad ... Kovath model school ses 

Kasap middle school du 

Damraon lower school sas 

Total 
Monghyr model school vus 
6 | Monch Jalalabad lower sehool " 
BOT... Kalyanpore model school... 
Kharakpur middle school  .. 
Total 
" Barh model school be 


Jhaoganj model school ee 
7 | Patna ...< | Sohserai model school NM 
Mokamah middle school ` 
Munair model school 
Total "Y 


Qusbah model school TE 
8 | Purneah .. { Arraryah model school i 


Total m 
Grand total 


The best middle schools according to the vernacular scholarship 
test are— 


E Merit marks, 

Bhagulpur practising school» .., - e 37 
Mozufferpur practising school — ... - ew 3l 
Arrah modelschool  ... m "T æ 235 
Tikari model school  ,.. - - 
Gya practising school ... "m - M xa 
Mozufferpur aided school si oes ææ. 21 
Chuprah practising school ie E 18 
Bakhbra middle school ,.. Bas TN $e Ad 

. Daudpagar middle school uS E ub zu X4 


26 
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Merit marks, 

Tajpur model school  ... es sia ine ` 
Monghyr model school... 7] A ` 
Barh model school ae cu ae - ds: 
Jhaoganj model school ... is } 10 
Jalalabad private lower school . ie = 9 
Hassuah middle school... ees! - ses 
Hajipur model school ... a m | 8 
Deogaon aided school ... we - TN 
Jabanabad model school EN - ez) 
Pursa middle school, ... nS ves - 
Mobarakpur middle school à - - d 
Sangrampur private lower school .., sai i 

Sohili middle school  ... ve dasa. aes 
Kalyanpur model school ih bes ' ~} 6 
Krishenganj middle school ie soe E 

Buxar model school... ets vee aad 
Sohserei model school ... m is des 
Mokamah middle school T ae ya | 
Manjhi middle'&ehool `... - e ob 6 
Padmoul middle school... "m sis T 
Kharakpur middle school A ix te 
Midehpurah model school is n sl i 

Deo middle school — ... oe ove "T 4 
Tilathu middle school ... e se m 
Kovath modelschool ... ur T eas ia 
Kasap middle school ... ive ere a 3 
Monsherepur model school sae - aes 
Qusbah model school ... P eus PA 
„Jettiah model school ... ss sie in 
Sarmastipur middle school ee - - 
Lalganj middle school... i — - : 
Parmesharpur middle school das ae - 
Sherghotty model school A i ^ 
Nowadah private lower school se - T 
Dumraon private lower school a wn ton 1 
Munair model school .., oe E on 
Arraryah modol school ... - - rre 

Pakri lower (pathsala) school s eet a, 


* 
. 
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„In this competition the chief merit belongs (1) to Bhagulpur 
‘actising school, which retains this year the first place which it 
‘on the year before from Chuprah, Gya, and Mozufferpur schools, 

nore favorably circumstanced and previously ahead of Bhagul- 
pur, and (2) to Arrah and Tikari model schools and Bakhra and 
Daudnagar middle schools, which have achieved a proportionately 
large measure of success with small means. 

The best middle schools, as I found them on personal inspection 

and examination of all the classes in the school, are— 
I.—1. Bhagulpur practising school. 
2. Tikari model school. 
3. Gya practising school. 
The second place in order of merit belong to— 
IIL.—Daudnagar and Jahanabad middle schools and Patna 
practising school. 
III.—Deo middle school. 
Manjhi middle school, 
.IV.—Arrah model school. 
Bakhra middle school. 
Krishenganj middle school. 
Buxar model school. 
Jhaoganj model school. 
Chuprah practising school. 
Mozuffurpur practising school. 
Hassuah middle school. 
Hajipur model school. 
Padmoul middle school. 
Madebpurah model school. 
V.—Tajpur model school. 
Noadah private lower schools. 
-Barh model school. 
Monghyr model school. : 
" Colgong model school. 
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Buryarpur middle school. 
Goh middle schools. 
Mokamah middle school. 
Munair model school. 
Purneah practising school. 
Qusbah model school. 
Sadipur middle school. 

. Arraryah middle school. 
Sultanganj middle school. 
Nowbatpur middle school. 
Chainpur middle school. 
Ranisagar middle school. 
Parmesharpur model school. 

W1I.—Bettiah model school. 
Sherghotty model ‘school. 
Arwal middle school. 

The difference*between the place of a school, as determined 
respectively by the scholarship examination test, and the ordeal 
of a searching vivd voce examination of alk the classes, suggests the 
want of thoroughness in certain schools, and their neglect of lower 
classes for the sake of passing pupils at the scholarship examin- 
ation. The schools most conspicuous in this respect are those of 
Arrah, Mozuffurpur, Chuprah, Tajpur, Monghyr, Barh, Jhaoganj, - 
Mokamah, Qusbah, Arraryah, and Sherghotty. . 

' Tho bost schools, and the greatest number’ of them, I found in 
the district of Gya. The Hindu, Sanskrit, and Hindi pupils of 
this district, and the population generally, are more modest and 
tractable, and their modo of life more pure and simple, in compari- 
son with the inhabitants of other districts, as a rule. If the 
countenance is the index of the mind, voice, speech, and manner, 
frequently confirm the impressions which are commonly derived 
from the first. The persistence with which an ancient race holds 
itself aloof from any close relationship with foreign races, and 


* 
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‘ains its individuality in the midst of demoralizing influences, 

licates a certain force of character. Manifestly, the pride of 

jcestry is an effective auxiliary when it makes a people eschew 
nnection with any community whose morals and practice do not 
seem good in their eyes. There must surely be present also a 
deep-seated appreciation of the social virtues which have hitherto 
kept together the society in which they prevail, since the practice 
of them continues to this day, in strikinfr contrast £o the vices and 
corrupting influences by which they are surrounded. 

I have no doubt, however, that the superiority of the Gya 
schools is due in part to the diligence of the deputy inspector and 
his aids; and this result is some set-off against Pandit Siva 
Narayan Trivedí's deficiency in science and English scholarship. 

Examination Nores.—I proceed to give a few short extracts 
from my examination notes of some schools ‘which presented 
features of more than ordinary interest :— 

Gya district, Jahanabad.—The lowest class of this school consists 
of very little boys. They are quick in finding the lesson, sharp, 
and eager. This is the best fifth class I have seen. It is evident 
that Pandit Gopi Nath takes an interest in his school. 

Tikari—This is a large school; eighty-nine boys present. -It 
consists of two departments, Sanskrit-Hindi and Persian-Urdu. 
The pupils are mostly intelligent, active lads. What strikes mo 
especially is the spirit which seems to animate the whole school, 
The pupils are well disciplined and orderly. 

The fourth Urdu class consists of great big fellows. They have 
read but three pages. Could they have been borrowed from the 
meán ji (private Persian school) for the occasion ? 

- "This school is great in wrestling Itis the best school after 
Bhagulpur practising school. 

Daudnagar.—The lowest class of this school know arithmetic 
up to rule of three! As many as five clean books in a class of ten - 
boys! 
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8rd class.—The boys look alive, sharp, and intelligent. 

Ist class.—Sharp and quick mostly. Good in Euclid. T 
‘sected a straight line very successfully. The head teacher w 
studying the 4th book by himself, "The boys had read in Chashm 
Jim, Urdu newspaper, all about the balloons which conveyed 
letters and passengers from Paris when the city was beseiged by 
the Prussians. 

Deo.—Father, son, and daughter, still reading in this school. 
The girl, about nine years old, has made fair progress in reading 
and in arithmetio up to rule of three, and she occasionally 
teaches other little girls when thoy will let her. The father suffers 
some social persecution for his heresy in suffering his daughter to 
acquire the black art. 

As many as siz clean books among nine boys. . 

Ist class.—Good in Euclid and algebra. Both teacher and 
pupils evince a taste for mathematies, for though the vernacular 
scholarship standard prescribes only one book of Euclid and simple 
equations involving one unknown quantity, the class had learnt 
besides the 2nd book of Euclid and a part of the third book, and 
simple equations involving two unknown quantities. 

‘Bugar, in Shahabad.—The head teacher, Maulvi Abdul Aziz, 
received a small microscope and model of a fire-engine as prizes 
in the Patna normal school, and he has shown the use of them to 
his pupils, to whom he has also imparted some of his small store 
‘of pneumatics and hydrostatics and electricity acquired at the 
normal school. The boys appear to take a keon interest in these 
stridies,—a good sign of the pleasure which the teacher himself must 

- have derived in acquiring and in communicating such knowledge. 
i, Bakhra, in Tirhit.—The head teachers of Bakhra and Buxar 
schools are as modest as they are able. They are both from Patna 
normal school. M: i 

Hajipur, in Tirhit—~Bakhra and Hajipur schools in Tirht 

go in for long and high jumps and other exercises. 


P 
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VERNACULAR SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION REPORTS.—The fullest 
1 most carefully drawn up report is furnished by Babu Ram 
akash. Lal, head master, Bhagulpur training school. 


Feometry-Though the examination in mathematics was satisfactory 
44 some respects, it is evident that in too many instances the propositions 
have been simply learnt by heart. This defect prevails more especially in 
Tirhüt. The best papers in geometry were given in by— 

Kashi Nath, Jhaoganj model school, in Patna,- 

Jhummun Singh, Hassuah middle school, in Gya, and 

Lal Singh, of Chuprah practising school. 
~ These boys obtained respectively 48, 47, and 45 marks out of 50. 

Algebra and Mensuration.—The rules appear to have been well learnt; 
but before rules can be readily and correctly applied, the pupils must be 
practised in a great variety of exercises.* The most common mistakes are 
as "usual in the signs. The only schools which have done well in this” 
respect are the sadr model and practising schools, and Jhaoganj school. 
Monghyr model school is the only sadr school which has done badly in goo- 
metry and algebra, and the Urdu department of the Gya practising school is 
on a par with Monghyr. Lal Singh of Chuprah practising school, Parmeshar 
of Arrah model school, Rameshar Prasad of Mozufferpur practising school, 
and Ram Krishna Bhat of Bhagulpur practising school, gained respectively 
47, 44, 42, and 41 marks out of 50. 


It is remarkable that the best boys in geometry and aloe: 
„are all Hindus. 


Yn Mensuration—The only one of two questions which required any 
thinking, was answered only by two or three students from each of the 
districts which have just been favorably noticed. 


Arithmetic—This year shows great improvement in this branch. The 
papers from Gya are distinguished for neatness and method, and for their 
exhibition of the whole operation. The failures occur principally in multi- 
plication and division of decimals. Syam Lal of Bhagulpar practising 
school, and Raghu Nath Tewari of Tekari model school, gained full 
marks. Karamat Ali and Ram Krishna Bhat, of Bhegulpur practising 


9 The want of a suitable book has been lately supplied, 
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school, obtained 49 marks out of 50, and Gopt Lal of Gya practising schoo! : 
took 47. : 

One of the five is a Muhummadan. i 

Persian Writing.—The Persian writing of all the districts is bad, Sar, 
only excepted. E 

The first place in mathematics is taken by— 

Lal Singh, Chuprah-practising school, and Syam Lal, Bhagulpur 
practising school ; both students having gained an equal number of 
marks; 

CANDIDATES FOR CERTIFICATES ONLY.—These are the amla who, in* 
the “ good old days," could enter the honorable profession of law, to 
be enrolled as attorneys, or “ called to the bar” under the designation 
of pleaders, with no more mental training than is implied in 
writing bad Urdu, and being able to quote chapter, section, and 
clause of certain regulations, joined to a profound ignorance of 
arithmetic, history, geography, and other elements of a liberal 
education. This*continued till at last the new High Court at 
Calcutta ruled that a liberal profession meant liberal education ; 
and the vernacular scholarship standard’ was taken as the mini- 
mum of liberal education. Yet, though the measure of liberal 
raining and culture which has been determined to be suffici- 
mtly high for one of the three great professions, is as low as . 
hat for poor school-masters earning only Rs. 12 and 15 a 
nonth; it is a great stride from ignorance of numeration to a 
cnowledge of decimals and one book of Euclid. -The new mem- 
vers of the learned profession will now know that Hindustan is 
20¢ exactly a plane triangle without inlets or mountain chains, 
aor Rám and Chin (Turkey and China) the strongest powers on 
ho earth. -— : 

The candidates appear to have worked hard. A large proportion have done 
well, and their papers are remarkable for neatness and method. Lal Behari 


rom Gya, and Riazat Husain from Bhagulpur, obtained respectively 134 
ind 135 marks out of 150. 
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The following table shows the average percentage of marks 
ined by each district in mathematics. 


Merit 
marks, 


Algebra 
Euclid. and Arithmetic, | Total, 
mensuration, 


Disrarcr. 


Bhagulpar i. ce Ue su. cm OVS $219 26°8 1 

es we we mes] 218 17 28 2 
AN iR cask ea T 18 20 3 
Patna See Ses habe m. UD 134 174 4 
Shahabad .. ... .. .. ..| 18 18 19 5 
Tihüt 2 22 2. 0 e] 2D 15 21 6 
Monghyr .. sce .2 2 156 18 143 7 
Purneah... 4. 0 ses e]! 138 133 16 8 


Persian and Urdu.—The examiner, Munsi Suraj Mal, reports— 
“General deficiency in Persian, translation into Urdu, and Urdu # 
composition. Mistakes in Urdu grammar and idiom are frequent." 


Until Arabic and Persian scholars of the highest repute learn 
to write idiomatic Urdu, and to esteem at its proper value the 
rare faculty of writing one’s own language with natural eloquence 
and force, it will be extremely difficult to get good. Urdu trans- 
lations or original compositions in school or out of it. Ask a 
maulvi if a certain expression is not unidiomatic, and he will 
positively assert that it is perfectly idiomatic and correct. Sub- 
stitute the proper word for it, and he now admits that this is a 
better word; but, he adds, the other word is right too. In tho 
absence of the genuine article, scholars and no-scholars seem alike 
incapable of detecting the spurious, and their taste is not offended 
by the worst faults of idiom and construction. Yet the same men are 
ravished and moved to laughter or tears by the natural eloquence 
of an uneducated mewa furosh (fruit-seller) or kissa khan (story-teller) 
in the streets of Lucknow, whose command of the language as it is 
spoken, with its cópious vocabulary, its songs, its proverbs, and 
its wit, brings before his audience the very image of their minds. 


When a scholar like Sir W. Muir, who can discriminate between: 
27 
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good and bad Urdu as very few can, wrote his elaborate critici” 
of Ainat-ul-urus (brides mirror), and awarded its author t 
highest prize appointed for good vernacular works, he marked : 
once his sense of the importance and the rarity of pure idiomat: 
Urdu composition. 

The practising schools, however, Hate done better than thé district 
schools. Bhagulpur, Mozuffurpur, and Arrah schools, are best. After them 
come Gya, Chuprah, Monghyr, and Purneah sadr schools. 

Sanskrit and Hindi —Pandit Radha Lal, head master, Gya 
training school, points out the same faults. Our teachers and 
pupils do not write idiomatic Hindi any more than very learned 
pandits do. The pandits write an artificial hybrid, which is 
neither pure Sanskrit nor pure Hindi. It is unworthy of a learn- 
ed man to use common words like common folk. And who would 
beliéve in the pandit if he did not habitually substitute uncommon 
Sanskrit words which the people do not use or do not under- 
stand, for the cyrrent colloquialisms of familiar speech. o bo 
mysterious is to be worshipped; to be ee is to be a common 
‘mortal, like hosts of other men. 


The candidates are generally deficient also in a knowledge of Sanskrit 

roots, and rhetoric. Books are wanting. 
. Compared, however, with 1866, when I was first apppointed an examiner, 
considerable progress has been made. Improvement is especially percept- 
tible in spelling, grammar, prosody, and pointing out samas (compound 
nouns) and quoting idiomatic expressions from Premsagar. 

The papers. set were of equal difficulty with those given to candidates for 
the entrance examination. 

The different districts, in order of merit, stand as follows—(1) Gya, 
(2) Tirhát, (3) Bhagulpur, (4) Sarun, (5) Purneah, (6) Shahabad [one candi- 
date only]. 

, * Patna and Monghyr sent no candidate in Hindi. 

' Taking one school with another, their respective positions are aa follows :— 
1. Gya practising school. 
2. Tikari model school. _ 
3. Hassuah middle school, 
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4. Bakhra middle school. 
Daudnagar middle school. 

5. Bhagulpur practising school. 
Sherghotty model school. 
Deo middle school 

6. - Sangrampur lower school. 
Qusba model school. 

7. Krishenganj middle school. 
Parmesharpur middle school. 
Lalganj middle school. 
Jahanabad model school. 
Dumraon lower school. 


History and Geography.—The examiner, Babu Bhagaván Prasad, 
deputy inspector of Monghyr's report is meagre :— 


This year shows a slight improvement on the past year, but the candidates 
are still deficient in map drawing. 


Altogether, Chuprah, Gya, and Bhaugulpur did better than other 
districts. i $^ 

Revorts or Deruty Insrecrors.—The deputy inspector of 
Tirhit, Munsi Abdul Rahim, supplies an elaborate report of his 


district. 


The deputy inspector deplores the absence in Behar of the large 
body of educated natives who in Bengal stir up the passiye 
population and materially help the deputy inspector to spread a 
network of schools all over the province. Not.only so; but 
whereas Behar suffers the common fate of the dumb, who are 
usually believed not to want what they do not ask for, many- 
tongued Bengal swells the loud cry, and cries persistently and 
long till she obtains fedress for the least of her wants. 

Tirhát is a much larger district than any in Bengal, yet Tirbit has 
only five Government pathsalas (lower schools), the Government of India 
having disllowed the grant of Rs. 5 for each lower school; whereas the 
north-central division has 500 Government pathsalas, besides a large number 
of aided middle schools. 
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- The comparative size of Behar districts, as against the districts 
of other provinces of Bengal, is shown in the following table :— 


BENGAN. | Bryan 


"e Area in square "e Area in square 

District, 7 mil q | District, milas 
Mymensingh Tirhút .. m owe 9,216 
Manbhum Bhagulpur ts 7,800 
Sylhet Sarun and Chumparun . 6,781 
Bankura ... Gya ; e , 
Noakhali ... Purneah , 6,276 
Sibsagar ,, Shahabad . sie 4,103 
Burdwan .. ^ Monghyr - - 4,200 
"The 24- -Parganas... atna - tee 2,213 
Maursidabed vie 
Birbhun ... 
Balasore 
pa 

ogra dae . 
Furidpur ' 
Maldah 
Hugli T - 
Howrah w — . 


Tirhát comprises 80 parganas, each pargana containing many hundred 
villages. There should be at least one pathsala on Rs. 6 in every pargana. 

Mozurrerrur Arved Girzs’ Scuoor.—Fifteen girls attend this 
school, “The secretary of this school, Sayyid Imdad Ali F' in 
Bahadur, takes much interest in education in general, and in 
female education also. There are three other private female 
‘schools in the district. In November last, when I accompanied 
the secretary, Sayyid Imdad Ali Khan, and other zemindars, to 
inspect the Mozufferpur girls’ school, I noticed The visitors wero 
pleased with the intelligence shown by the girl 
, For the first time one student from a niea Pals) 11 years 
old passed the vernacular scholarship examination this year. 

The head master of Hardi aided English school, Babu Asu- 
tosh Mukhurji, is earnest, painstaking, and enorgetic He has 
made some progress in Urdu." Athletic sports have been introduced, 
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a thing most shocking to ‘native gentry, when the sports are not 
after their own kind. 


Pandit Sheo Charan Misra, Hindi teacher, is a credit to the Mozuffur- 
pur training school. He is a fair Sanskrit and Hindi scholar, and he takes 
interest in his work. 


Mr. Worsley, officiating collector, makes the following 
remarks :— 


Visited Hardi anglo-vernacular aided school. There are at present 67 
boys on the roll, and of these 63 were present. I examined the four classes. 
The 4th class, which is the highest, read English fairly, and appear to under- 
stand what they read. Some of them have made much progress in writing. 
Their knowledge of the geography of Asia is very good, and they have 
learnt-arithmetie-up-to division. They all did a long sum in multiplication ‘ 
before me without a single mistake. The head master seems a very pains- 
taking and earnest teacher. ‘ 


Mr. Hodgkinson, joint-magistrate, remarks to the same effect :— 


The 4th class boys seem to have made very fair progress in English, 
considering the time they have been learning it. The 4th and 5th classes 
have a fair knowledge of the geography of Asia. The discipline of the 
school is very creditable to the head master, who seems to take a real 
interest in his work. i 


Jarnrpur Arep Enciish ScuooL.—The Hindi teacher, Indu 
Sekhar. Panda, is a passed pupil teacher of Patna normal school. 
He is a successful teacher. 


Mr. Worsley, officiating collector, writes :— 


The 1st class read English very fairly, and do dictation much better than 
lshould have expected. The 2nd class also know a little English and read 
Urdu well. The 3rd class only learn Hindi of the three languages, and 
appear to read tolerably. The boys have a fair knowledge of the geography 
of India. Altogether, I was much pleased with what I saw and heard. The 
masters appear to teach well. Considering the short tme (14 years) that the 
schodl has been in existence, the progress made by the boys is very satis- 


factory. 
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Mozurrurpur Amen VERNACULAR Scnoot.—Mr. Bayley, the 
judge, writes :— 

The two upper classes worked out some rather easy questions in deci- 
mal fractions with creditable speed and accuracy, and I examined the 
classes to some extent in geography, in which subject their progress is not 
very advanced. On the whole, I was very well pleased with the school, and 
with the care and intelligence of the head master." 

The commissioner, Mr. Jenkins, remarks :— 


It isa matter of congratulation that from all sides I now hear good 
reports of this school, which is said and believed by the natives to be the 
best school in Mozufferpur. 

The commissioner would hardly have said so if he had visited 
‘and examined the Government training school. It is not 
generally known that the Muhammadan predilection for Arabio, 
the sacred language of their Koran, makes them prefer a school 
in which Arabio predominates. 

Deocaon Arnen Scuoor.—* This school, opened in June 1869, 
sent up eight candidates to the vernacular scholarship examin- 
vation, of whom seven passed. The head teacher, Munsi Nayabat 

Husain, comes from Patna normal school.” 


. Duarm Samas Sanskrit ScHooL.—Thís school has been 
provoked into -existence by the Behar Scientific Society’s Arabic, 
Persian, and Urdu schools. Its promoters are secessionist members 
' of the Society who were not satisfied with the secondary place 
- assigned to Sanskrit in the Society's school. In fact, the Hindu 

community appear to have taken alarm at the influence which the 
` cultivation of the classical and vernacular language and literature 

of the Mahummadans, under such auspices, was destined to exer- 
cisa hence the establishment of a special school for the cultiva- 
Aon of their own classical and religious literature. That ihe 

students have to be fed and clothed, as they are not in the other 
institution, simply indicates the injury inflicted on the indigenous 
population in making the language of a foreign race and section 
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cf the people the language of the courts, and of such jntercourse : 
as there is between the governing class and the subject race. 

Sanskrit is taught in this school after the old fashion. The 
Brahman pupils long resisted the- novel system of teaching in 
classes. But even a pittance of 2 to 3 rupees a month was much 
to half-starved .creatures whose vocation is gone; and they even- 
tually submitted to the innovation. But to sit on benches made 
by low caste men, instead of the sacred mat upon which each one 
sat apart in the peculiar odour of his ideal sanctity, was altogether 
too much for the spiritual pride of the twice born, and so the best 
of the high caste Brahmans turned their backs on the innovating 
school, and preserved intact their innate superiority over the race 
of gods and men. l 

Yet another compromise has been made. As it is impossible to 
resist entirely the heresies of free thought, such mild subjects as 
arithmetic, ‘algebra, and geometry, are permitted to be taught in 
the mother tongue, to harmonize with, or overthrow as they can, 
the arrested knowledge of two thousand years ago, as embodied in 
their Jotish (astrology), Na yaya (logic), and Manu Smriti (the laws 
of Manu). 

One hundred pupils are enrolled, and the daily attendance 
averages 80 to 85. The instructive staff comprises— 

Two pandits from Benares College, who teach respectively 
Sanskrit literature, and astronomy and astrology; one teacher of 
Hindu law from Mithala (Tirhát); one teacher of logic from the 
Calcutta Sanskrit College; and one teacher of mathematics from 
Patna normal school. 

A noteworthy feature of this institution is ** tbe ddiay of 
weekly lectures on moral and religious subjects, illustrated by 
texts and descriptions from the Vedanta and Puranas. These 
lectures are delivered before a large number of the Hindu commu- 
nity by a distinguished pandit of the town, Pandit Kamal 
Narayan, whose services are remunerated at the rate of Its. 30 


* 
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per month.” The Samaj, moreover, is not satisfied with mere 


theoretical teaching. After the lecture there is a distribution of 
alms tothe poor. The precepts of morality are reduced to practice! 
And the form they take indicates at once an amount of enforced 
idleness and poverty, and the scope and meaning of moral science 
and moral feelings as it is yet understood. 

The Samaj does not desire any grant-in-aid. 

SrraMARHI Private Eneutsa Scuoorn.—Of this school Mr. 
Hodgkinson, joint-magistrate, writes :— 

Considering the short time which has passed since its establishment, I 
was very much pleased with what the boys had learnt. They appear to be 
well taught, and made to use their mind instead of merely exercising 
memory. 

Latcans MippLE ScnHoor.—The assistant magistrate, Mr. 
Magrath, writes :— 

I was pleased with what I saw of the head master, Harnath Prasad, and 
his method of teaching; as also with the Urdu teacher, Muhammad Amin, 
and the second master, Adya Prasad.” 

The following schools are distinguished.for the care and neatness 
with which. the « office and library books are kept :— 


_ Pusa aided English school .. .. Good. 
Hardi aided English school .. .. Good. 
Narhan aided English school . . .. Fair. 
Tajpur aided English school .. .. Fair. 


Report or tuz Depvry Inspector or Gya.—The following tables 
show A progressive improvement in this district during the last 
five years, . | 
Table showing the number of candidates who passed the vernacular scholar 


4. Ship examination in each year, and the grade in which they passed. 
: 1860-07. 1807-68. 1868-69. 1869.70. 1870-71, 


Number who appeared ae 36 31 20 28 27 
Grade in which candi. E t : ” 5 ; " 

dates were passed gg y E 7 „8 8 
Total passed 2s n 2 14 19 26 
Failed, iG x 27 29 +B. 9 1 
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* 
Table showing the total attendance in all classes of schools $n. 1870-71, as 
compared with the attendance in 1869-70. 
The number on the roll. 


1869-70. 1870-71. 
Government middle vernacular sched. we 465 602 
Aided schools . 297 270 
Government lower schools (pathealas) . 60 164 

D schools Jeteiving allowances under other ; 

eee 156 187 
Private lower schools receiving no allowances ... 648 1,281 
Less m 
Total ». 1,018 2,404 


A third criterion of progress, increase in the amount of fees, 
is shown below:— — . 


Comparative table showing the admission and certificate fees of vernacular 
and minor scholarship candidates for 1869-70 and 1870-71. 


~ 


1869-70, 1870-71 

a, A. Rs. A. P 

Admission fees E See .. 80 0 0 55 8 0 
Certificate , See ee .. 908 0 8112 0 
Total „œ 60 8 0 137 4 0 


Nisi Sanskerr Hinni Ammen Scuoor.—*4 The Sanskrit depart- 
ment is the best in the district, but the Hindi is the worst." 

Lower Scuoois, on ParHsALAs.—Nabinagar lower school has 
made very fair progress. The teacher, Pandit Maharaj Singh, 
is from Gya training school. The collector, Mr. Palmer, observes 
that “the master appears active and painstaking, but his appliances 
are small.” 

Reports or THE Deputy Inspecror or PATNA AND Baana- 
BAD.—The report of the deputy inspector presents porog novel 
or suggestive. : 

REPORT or THE DEPUTY Inspector, SARUN AND DE — 
The deputy inspector in charge, Munsi Sher Ali, has seen the 
Urdu primer and Urdu grammar with the pupils of Peysian maktabs 
(private schools) in which no Urdu book was ever seen before. 

Tircua Movet Scnoor.—Five pupils died of cholera, and the 
parents withdrew their children. The visitation was. regarded 
as a judgment for the sin of reading in a Government. school. 

| db. 28 
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Subsequently the owner of the house in which the school was held 

also died of the same disease, and his successor refuses to let his 

house for the school. “ Our gods have slain our brother becauso 
*the Government school was held in his house!” 


The progress made during the year is shown in the following 
tables :— 


Results of the Vernacular Scholarship Examination. 
EE 1869-70, 1870-71. 


Ist division .., - ae 3 5 

Passed — .,.492nd ,„ wae a} oe 4 4 
8rd p E EN ase 4 -H 

Number of candidates for certificates only (5 3 7 
f Total tee 14 27 


Admission and Certificate Fees. 


1869-70, ` 1870-71. 

g Rs. A. P. Es. A. P. 
‘Adrhission fees aes ses w 700 21 8 0 
Certificate ,, se i .. 20 0 0 39 0 O 
" — Total «4 2700 60 8 0 


The collector, Mr. Garrett, makes the following remarks :— 

X vislted the school and was much pleased with what I saw. The boys 
read Urdu in the Persian character, and answered questions in geography, 
„and did several propositions in Euclid. They acquitted themselves very 
satisfactorily, and I was rather surprized at the accuracy with which they 
went through a difficult proposition like the 47th of the first book. The 
head master, Babu Har Gobind Sahay, is evidently apt at teaching, and 
seems to take great pains with his pupils. 

v Boni Mippre Scioor.— The inhabitants appear to bo distin- 
: giishod by a dosire for reading. They consult the school library. 


Ticuna MopEL ScHooL.—The school is held under a treo. No 

one will let his house to the school. 

Rerort or tue Dep NsPECTOR oF Buacuirur.—Babu 
Ram Rup Lal is the oldest depu. “yspector i in this division, and 
his report is the most meagre and ‘utisatisfactory. He takes very 
little interest in his duse 
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ao progress made during the year is shown in the following 
tables :— 


Results of the Vernacular and Minor Scholarship Examinations. 
1869-70, 1870-71. 


Vernacular scholar, (d division ae aS : : 
ship. 35 ase LLLI 
3rd 55 A 2 5 
lst ” aa Sos 9 9 
Minor scholarship... 4 9nd  ,, aa ee 1 
3nd v» 8 
Number sp fur vernacular scholarship certifi : 
cate o P 4 10 
Total... — . — 10 23 
Admission and Certificate Fees. 

1869-70. 1870-71. 

Rs. A. P. . A. P. 
Adanission fees T bee E 240 28 0 0 
Certificate ,, m ose Ses 400 30 0 0 
Total m 640 58 0 0 


| 


Rerort or THE Dervry IxseEcrog or Moncuyr.—The results of 
the vernacular and minor scholarship examinations, and the amount 
of fees realized, show a considerable advance on the preceding year. 


Results of the Vernacular and Minor Scholarship Examinations. 


B 1869-70. 1870-71. 
Ist division m - 2 5 
Vernacular scholarship n, 42nd ,, aes ads 1 4 
3rd  ,, m - T 8 
, 1st division - wee a 1 
Minor scholarship ..$2nd p oo -— 1 
8rd RE eon ite 
N umber passed for vernacular scholarship certificate only 8 8 
` Total "A 23 
. Admission and Certificate Fees. 
1869-70, 1870-71. 
, Bs. A. P. Bs, A. P. 
Admission fees — .., =e one one 940 24 8 0 
Certificate , — oe p a .1n00 2700 
Total e 14 4 9 ‘61 8 0 
ssa nd RE ORT 


Brau Serar MIDDLE Scroot.—Mr. Barlow, the collector, writes 
as follows :— : 

The master gave in my presence a lesson in geog~aphy to the highest 
class. Tt was excellently dono, and the boys seemed sharp and attentive, | 
and took up one another promptly and eagerly. . 
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TraurA MipprLE VrnNacuLAR fScHoor.—The commissioner, 
Mr. Dalrymple, remarks :— 


The boys I examined read well, and did some sums in arithmetic fairly. 
They also appeared to know the geography of Asia, and the masters are 
well spoken of by the residents of the place. 


The report of the deputy inspector, Babu Bhagaván Prasad, 
contains nothing worthy of extract. 

REPORT or tHE Deputy INSPECTOR or PusxEAn.—The officiat- 
ing deputy inspector, Babu Bissesvar Rám, complains that the sub- 
deputy inspector, Munsi Kamala Prasad, is continually applying 
for some lucrative place in the Kacheri or the police. The educa- 
tional service has scarcely any attractions. 

A. pupil teacher of Bhagulpur training school, sili was offered 
a teachership in Purneah, said to the deputy inspector— Sir, it 
is better to live on half a loaf than to court the Angel of Death 
with your eyes open for the sake of a whole loaf,” so great is the 
dread of the pestilential swamps of Purneah. 

History, in the opinion of the natives, is the fruitless labour of 
‘committing to memory the names of dead men. There is a portion of 
truth M this view, as history is yet written dnd taught. A bare regis- 
ter of names and dates, and a medley of facts and events of which the 
origin and development are not traced, to say nothing of those so- 
called short methods and epitomes of knowledge which are compiled 
for the use of schools—a jumble of abstract propositions unintelligible 
to teachers and students who do not know the particular facts 
and relations of which the general expression is the symbol. 

The uselessness of school knowledge is further demonstrated by 
tho following cogent argument :—“ Can you point out to me any 
of your pupils who have obtained appointments in the hacheries ? 
No, sir; these appointments are all filled by pupils from our private 
Persian schools, in which no vernacular, history, geography, or 
arithmetic, is ever taught. What Aakim is ever known to question 
a candidate on any such subjects? The rulers of the country do not 
appreciate your school knowledge any more than the people do.”. 


DIFFERENCE or DIALECTS, AN oBsTAcLE.—It is very difficult to teach pure Hindustani in a 
province where so many widely different dialects prevail. A. specimen of these differences is given 
in the following table :— 


Table showing the different dialects spoken in some parts of Purneah district. | 


Drargots, 


Dialect spoken in .| Dialect spoken i Dialect spoken in 

Qusbah and adja- Krishneganj an Arraryah and 

cent villages. adjacent vii ius adjacent villages, 
4 


pa oken in 
hajja. 


Main kháta hún ..,{Hamen kháíchhí ... | Hami kháchhi «. | Main khán hain  „. | Hamen khbáichhi, 


Tükhátahai | Tou (or Tobain) khái- 
chhan a. | Túi kháchhis ra 


(Ap khate hain) ...| Apnain khaichhí .,, | Apni log kháchhen .. 
Woh kháta hai .. | Wain kháichhái „| Waháa kháchhái ... 
Ham kháte hain... | Hamrá si kháichhí.., | Hamrá kháchhí  ... 
Tum kháte ho — ,.| Tohrá sí kháichhán... | Tumra khéchhen ., 


I eat ose ae 
. Thou eatest oo 


os Heng (regenti 


Toáin khaichhén. 

Uf khéichhat, 

U kháichhái. 

Hamná sab kháichhai. 
Toüin sab kháfchhan. 


Tain khéhái — .. 
Tán khého ..,, "m 
Wah khá hai i 
Hamre log khán hain 
Toulogkháho  .. 


He (she or it) eats 


Wee .. wa 


Youeat a ws 
Ditto (respectful 
form) ... 


aoe 


Toen log kháhán. 
Wah sab khá hai .. 


(Ap kháte hain) .. | Apnaia log kháichh£| Apni log khéchhen.., 
We kháte hain — ,,, | Okrá si kháichhái ,., 


They eat we e U sab kbáichhái 


"wopmg “AT UNNA 999 4f -YJON 


'V XlIaxdddv 


to 
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Munsi Sabha Singh, a zealous Native Christian, has opened several 
missionary schools in the district. 


Qussan Moner Scuoor.—Mr. Dey, assistant magistrate, writes 
that he “was very well pleased with the general intelligence of 
the boys, in Euclid especially.” 

DnorsauA Mipptx Scuoot.—Of Dholbajja middle school, 
Mr. Worgan, the collector, remarks that “the boys read and cypher 
very fairly indeed.” 


Results of the Vernacular Scholarship Examination. 
1869-70. 1870-71. 


1st division I 

Passed ..42nd  , i 1 

8rd p EN Ses ane Ses n 2 

Number passed for vernacular scholarship certificate duly... one 4 

Total "E 7 

Admission and Cer tificale Fees. 

1869-70. 1870-71. 
iei Re. A. P. Rs. A. P. 
Admission fees sa sii 140 6 8 0 
Certificate m TTD "^-^. m Qa oo 11 00 
E AE 7 — 

Total w 140 178 0 


" ‘Disrrror Trarine Scuoors. —Bhagulpur.—The head master, 
Babu Ram Prakash Lal’s report is carefully drawn up and full. 

‘In Bhagulpur, as in Purneah, it is difficult to teach puro 
Hindustani when the spoken language is a mixture of Hindi, 
Bengali, and Tirhüti. 

Vernacular schools are heavily weighted in the race with 
English schools. * A pupil of Bhagulpur practising school left 
tho institution on the alleged ground that he could not afford ti 
pay the schooling feo, co annas a month, but he entered himseli 
in the English higher. school, where the fees range from Re. 1 
to Its. 3 per month." The odds in favour of an English schoo! 
are as sixteen to one, yet some of the authorities who report or 
schools do not seem to be aware of the comparative money valu 
of a knowledge of English; though they do habitually giv 
appointments to English scholars, and none to vernacular scholars 
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who have a certain amount of liberal education, as the pupils of 
maktabs (private Persian schools), who as yet retain a monopoly 
of the kacheris, have not received. Thus the collector of Sewan, 
Mr. Garrett, comparing unlike things, writes as follows :— 

The (English) school (at Sewan) has been in existence only since Decem- 
ber, and it already numbers sixty scholars, being eleven more than in the 
Government (Urdu) school. I think this is a fair comment on the theory 
that the natives won't waste their time in learning English. 

I confess I never heard of such a theory before. 

And the commissioner, Mr. Jenkins, writes to the same effect :— 


The new English school was found by the commissioner to be the most 
popular. 

And, in a subsequent report, submitted to the commissioner, 
on 22nd March 1871, Mr. Garrett writes thus :— 

The vernacular Government school has tumbled down, and the thirst for 
knowledge in their mother-tongue does not appear strong enough at Sewan 
to induce the residents to rebuild it, me 

The fact is, that the vernacular school was removed from Sewan 
eleren months before the-date of this report, just as we have found 
it necessary elsewhere to remove the vernacular school as soon as 
an English school was set up in the place. . As to the “thirst for 
knowledge in their mother-tongue,” two questions are suggestive. 
What is the primary object of the superior European race in 
acquiring knowledge and passing difficult examinations in their 
mother-tongue? and what proportion of them pursue knowledge, 
and more especially culture, for its own sake? If the collector 
would only select some of the best vernacular scholars for any of 
the highly prized appointments in his gift, for instance, some of 
the young men of Manjhi school, who “rather surprised 
Mr. Garrett at the accuracy with which thay went through a 
dificult proposition like the 47th of the Ist book," I will under- 
take to say that the school-house will be rebuilt, and on a magni- 
ficent scale, by the natives, at their own cost, and that the vernacular 
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school will flourish by the side of the English school. Thus the 
collector may be the happy instrument of leading a certain 
proportion af least to taste some of the pleasures of knowledge 
in which he himself rejoices. — . 

One promising boy of 11, who obtained double promotion to 
the Ist class, was withdrawn by his father, who could not endure 
* the pain of seeing his only son undergo the labour of learning." 

Munsi Deoki Nandan, head teacher, practising school, from 
Patna normal school, is commended for “ his love of study, interest 
in his work, and superior method of teaching." 

The school “has lost a good teacher by the death of Pandit 
Balgovind Gir.” 

The pupils have taken to drill, swing-pole, parallel bars, and 
other exercises. In drill the astute natives see the deep design 
of the Government in giving stipends to the pupil teachers ;—the 
Government wants soldiers! ` 

A sign of the ‘times is seen in the fact that the pupils from the 
private Persian schools who apply for admission into the Govern- 
ment vernacular school, now profess an atquaintance with one or 

‘two numbers of Urdu Amoz. The deputy inspectors of Tirhtt 
and Sewan also report that these readers are finding their way 
into private Persian schools. 

The admission of our Urdu books into maktabs, or private Pasian 

‘schools, which have not deigned to teach Urdu heretofore, is 
strong evidence of the merits and suitableness of the n new series 
issued by this department, ` 

‘Maulvi Tmdad Ali, subordinate judge of Tirhút, and Secretary 
to the Behar Scientific Society, noticed “the great delight which 
the pupils appeared to take in their studies.” He recommends 
the addition of an Arabic and an English class. 

‘Babu Biv Charan Banurji, ».1., and Babu Brojamohan Prasad, 
Ist grade pleaders, bear testimony to the “ superior a 
f the school. 
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Gya Traine Scuoor.—The usefulness of this school has 
been extended since it has been called upon to supply teachers to 
the districts of Hazaribagh, Chybassa, and Singbhum, in the 
central division. 

Twenty-one pupil teachers passed the examination for certifi- 
cates during the year. 

Pandit Radha Lal, the head master, is a rare example of devo- 
tion to knowledge .and self-improvement. While employed as a 
Hindi teacher, he spent his leisure hours in acquiring a knowledge 
of Persian and Urdu. Subsequently, without the advantage of 
attending classes in an English school, he taught himself English 
and passed the entrance examination, and he is now reading for 
the first arts examination. The new series of Hindi readers is 
his work, and he has nqw in the press a Hindi dictionary which 
will supersede Adam's meagre compilation. Hoe has a taste also 
for natural philosophy, which he studies with such helps as he can 
obtain from those about him. The pandit kept a register of the 
maximum and minimum temperature, and of the average relative 
humidity of the atmosphere at Gya, during a portion of the, 
year. 

The senior classes received instruction in the following sub- 
jects popularly treated, and in some instances experiments were 

' shown :— 

Heat.—Importance of heat; theories concerning the nature of heat; sources 
whence heat is derived; conduction, radiation, absorption, and transmission 
of heat; reflection of heat ; expansion caused by heat; thermometers ; ; pyro- 
meters; specific heat; latent heat; evaporation; the dew point; the hygro- 
meter; ebullition ; freezing mixtures, &c. 

Preumatics.—Properties and nature of air; pressure of air; elasticity of 
air; Torricelli’s experiment; the formulm for barometrical measurements 

.- Of the height of mountains. . 
Practising School. —1t is a sign of progress that the fees aggre 
> gated Rs. 343-1-10 against Rs. 183-10-6 in the preceding 
‘year. | $^ i i 
29 ` 
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Mr. Taylor, the judge, who visited the school with Mr. Stevens, 
joint-magistrate, remarks :— 

Laboring under so many disadvantages, I am surprised at the general 
tone of the school. We saw the pupil teachers perform a few experiments, 
which were conducted pretty satisfactorily. No blowing up of apparatus 


took place on this occasion, a fact which admits of the conclusion that some 
advance has been made; 


Cuurran Tratnine Scuoor.—T'his school has not made satis- 
factory progress during the year. The officiating head master has 
not his heart in his work, as some other head masters have. He 
is wanting in that knowledge of his own ignorance which is the 
first step to knowledge. As sure as there is life, progress, and 
modest demeanour in a school, the head master of it will be founds 
a modest and studious man, to whom acquiring and imparting 
knowledge is a delight. Dull, listless, and conceited pupils, but 
refléet the faults of a teacher wrapped in his own ‘conceit and 
getting over his task, when he does not neg it, in a mechanical 

«and perfunctory way. 

I extract from the officiating head master's report the only items 
of interest :— 

‘A pupil of this school, Ram Sarup, who joined Chuprah higher school in 
September 1868, passed the entrance examination in December 1870. ' 

Babu Narsing Narayan, a zemindar, and pleader of the judge's court, is 
going to award a silver medal to Bhagav4n Sahay, a student of the vernacular 
scholarship class of the practising school, for his proficiency in mathematics 
in the vernacular scholarship examination ‘of November 1870. This boy, 
with & pupil of Bhagulpur practising school, stood first i in mathematica i i 
the whole division. 


v. Mozurrerrvr Tratninc Scuoorn.—This school has declined 
‘since Munsi Parma Nand left it. The officiating head master, 
Munsi Bhuan Lal, does not take the same interest in his duties 
since he attended the law lectures at the Patna college. His report 
“of 28 pages contains nothing worthy of extract. 
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Purnean Trarninc Scuoou.—There are no signs as yet of 
progress in this. school under the officiating ere master, Babu 
Dissesvar Ram. l 

-“ A pupil teacher, who refused a teachership of Rs. 10 a month, 
begged that he might be recommended for the post of constable 
in the police on Rs. 6. His future prospects would be injured if 
he accepted a teachership." There is no competing with the 
superior attractions of law and the police. If these rivals could 
only be abolished, the education department might then have a 
chance. They excite and disturb very considerably the nervous 
system of the masters, who see and hear every day how lean men 
grow fat, and poor men acquire houses and lands, while meting 
out and protecting the equal rights of other men. š 

Patna Normat Scuoor.—The Reverend J. Beaumont, of the 
Free Church of Scotland, makes the following remarks :— 


I have much pleasure in recording my high estimate of the manner of 
teaching in the Patna normal school. I consider that our teaching in Béngal 
is much too literary; and considering the case of those that are taught, it is 
not corrective, and consequently mere memory work is produced. Youths in 
this country see nothing with their eyes. Theyrequire to be trained to observe, 
to note differences and resemblances, and understand the use of instruments. 
Considered in this light, the Patna normal school is a wise movement. 


SawrHAL Amep Scnoors.—Church Missionary Society.—The 
transfer of Reverend W. T. Stork to Kashmir, and the subsequent 
departure of this gentleman to Europe.in consequence of ill health, 
has been a great loss to these schools. ‘The general unhealthiness 
of the districts in which these schools are placed is a great obstacle 
to success. Within nine years three missionaries have left through 
ill health. The training school at Taljheri, under Mr. Stork, is.in 
good hands. 

Banicoris.— Baptist Mission Schools—The central training 
school at Banigoria is twelve miles from Rampur Hát. The 
Reverend Mr. Skrafsrud and Mr. and Mrs. Boerresen superintend the 
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Society’s schools, of which there are six in all The teaching of 
these schools, opened in January 1870, is as yet elementary. I 
hope in time the training school may come up to the older training 
school of the Church Mission at Taljheri. The girls seem more 
intelligent than the boys,—the inevitable effect of their being æ 
good deal with Mrs. Boerresen, who makes companions of them. 

I was disappointed in not seeing any sign of the “workshop and 
dispensary,” & prominent feature of the Society’s scheme, as put 
forward in the Reverend Thomas Evans’ application to the Govern- 
ment of India, dated 25th November 1868, forwarded to the 
Director of Public Instruction with the Government of Bengal’s 
No. 3145, dated 8th September 1869. In this letter the Govern- 
ment of Bengal authorizes grants on the principle of “half expenses 
antil the institution becomes self-supporting, or until further 
orders,” and in regard to the dispensary, “orders” were to have 
been “issued through the Judicial (Medical) Department.” 

The Society, However, appear not to have accepted the terms of 
the grant for a workshop and dispensary, and so the best portion 
of thejr scheme has been suffered to drop through. Clearly a 
people so miserably poor as the Santhals are described to be in the 
Society’s application referred to, are not in a condition lo attend 
to their intellectual wants. They must first be taught those simple 
handicrafts by which they may be enabled to get food enough, 
with the competent leisure and ease of mind which are requisite 
for mental culture. If, as Mr. Boerresen informed me, the work- 
shop is in. abeyance “for want of funds,” it would be better to 
divide the present expenditure between teaching to read and 
teaching how to support life. i ) 
v. Mippiz Exorisg Scroors.—Karaparsari School —The first place 
among munificent promoters of education for the natives must be 
accorded to Maulvi Wahid-ud-din Khan Bahadur, junior judge of 
Bhagulpur. In his native village of Karaporsari, nine miles from 
Futwah station, is a large English school, maintained solely 
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at the expense of the maulvi, at a cost of Rs. 100 a month, 
exactly one eighth of his salary. The school-house, especially 
built for the purpose, has cost the maulvi, up to this time, 
Rs. 2,500. It is a large building, 72 feet by 56, consisting of one 
central hall, four side rooms, and two verandahs. It has also out- 
houses capable of accommodating eight boarders from out stations. 
The school is liberally furnished with tables, desks, and maps, and 
the library contains some good books. It is the best private 
school-house in the province. The only instance of equal liberality 
on the part of a private individual in this province is met with in 
Messrs. Fox, Thomson, and Mylne’s school at Jagdispur. 

But a more distinctive characteristio of the man is the intelli- 
gent, earnest motive by which he is actuated. His school is open 
alike to Hindus and Muhammadans, and Hindus constitute a large‘ 
majority of the pupils. But his cherished object and constant 
endeavour has been to persuade his backward co-religionists to 
take to the study of English. This is his chief occupation when 
he leaves his duties and his favourite books behind at Bhagulpur 
to spend his holidays at Karaparsari. When I asked to see 
his library, he said—‘ Here I never read, and I have no books. 
At Bhagulpur, they will tell you I am never seen without a book, 
but here I only preach.” The occasion of his preaching, as he 
aptly terms if, is the unwillingness of many Muhammadan 
inhabitants of the place to send their children to the school, 
which is freely resorted to by Hindus from distant villages. 

Maulvi Wahid-ud-din has a high reputation as an Arabie 
scholar, but it is not so generally known that he began the study 
of English at an advanced age, and that he possesses a critical and 
appreciative knowledge of the language, not commonly found in 
native pupils who may be said to have lived in school and college 
from the age ‘of six to twenty. His favourite author is Shakes- 
pearo, and he reads him but to admire, not to spout. But his 
keen enjoyment of our English literature, like his proficiency in 
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the language, is hidden out of sight under a modest diffidence, 
-and a want of adequate command of the colloquial, which is but 
acquired in early life. With a fluent tongue, and the display to 
which vanity is prone, a tenth part of his actual acquirements would 
have brought him credit for ten times as much knowledge as 
he possesses. I have known and heard of some native scholars who 
are described as intelligent, clever, learned; but Wahid-ud-din 
adds to all these qualities that most rare faculty, a philosophio 
mind. He may not be able to quote and describe the theories of 
modern philosophy, but he does more, he philosophizes. 

Neora Private Scuoor.—The chief promoter of this school, four 
miles up the line from Dinapur road station, is Munsj Furzand 
Ali, the late able serishtadar of the judge’s court at Arrah, and 
now a pleader at Chuprah. It is worthy of note that this gentle- 
man, à blood relation of Maulvi Wahid-ud-din, has also taught 
himself English at an advanced age; and his knowledge of the 
language, though inferior to Wahid-ud-din’s, is scarcely less exact 
and thorough as far as it goes. He knows enough English to be 

„able to understand the regulations and the decisions of law courts 
in thg original. “Hard work," as he observed to me, “ for one 
who began the study of English so recently ; but I do not mind 
the hard work of mastering the original, rather than read the 
translation." Such translations! 

Good translations.—I_ was surprised at the good idiom and free- 
dom of the Urdu translations of some of the pupils of this school. 
Tho credit of this is due to Munsi Furzand Ali, who; like his 
cousin Maulvi Wahid-ud-din, will give you an intelligible trans- 
lation in’pood Urdu, the like of which you will not get in high- 
schools and colleges. 

T . Tho explanation is not far to seek. Learning is mado too easy 
‘in schools—‘ the quickest mode of communicating knowledge,” 

Vice-chancellor Maine’s apologetic definition of eram, is cer- 
tainly not an efectire modo. The student who works out the 
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problem for himself, with the least help possible, is the stronger man. ' 
If the self-taught men just instanced have not had the benefit 
of a regular course of instruction in a ‘regular’ school, they have 
gained more than they have lost under the conditions which 
compelled them to do the utmost possible for themselves. 

For these nine years I have never ceased to dwell, and to dwell 
strongly, on the common neglect of what Sir W. Hamilton justly 
calls the first principle of teaching,—* that the teacher should do 
nothing for the pupil which the pupil can be led to do for him- 
self" I am most anxious to reform the present irrational 
mode of teaching which is pursued in higher and middle 
English schools; but for this work we must have teachers who 
are not mere scholars only. "Teachers, as a rule, can only teach 
after the method in which they have been taught themselves; 
and hence I admit that, if the present order of teachers—of 
whose scholastic proficiency I say nothing—had been themselves 
instructed upon the rational principle above quoted, they would 
teach in the same rational method as.they had been taught, and 
there would not then be any need of normal schools. I say 
nothing against the accuracy or amount of knowledge of college 
graduates. For this the high reputation of the professors of whom 
they have learnt should be a sufficient guarantee; but I do 
maintain that these same proficient scholars of able professors are 
not educated in the comprehensive sense of the word. If the 
mode after which they have been taught is the right one, then the 
principles insisted on by Sir W. Hamilton, Stuart Mill, and 
Herbert Spencer (Essays an Education), should be proved wrong. 

If communicating knowledge, as the present practice is aptly 
designated, is the right method, whence is it that it has failed to 
produce any of the fruits of education properly so called ? Whence 
the absence of individuality—the servile imitation—the want of 
power or will to influence the thoughts and conduct of their country- 
men—the weakness and narrow range of the sympathetic feelings— 
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the incapacity and indifference to teach what they have learnt—the 
casting aside of books as soon as the examination is over—the quick- 
ness with which their quickly-learnt lessons are forgotten—the 
absence cf liberal curiosity or the pursuit of knowledge for its own 
sake—the mechanical, perfunctory performance, as a rule, of the 
teacher's task? Only let the system be made to accord more nearly 
with the universal law of self-evolution from which it has widely 
departed—the natural process from the indefinite to the definite, 
the concrete to the abstract, the empirical to the scientific; and, 
finally, let the aim of the teacher be the excitement of pleasurable 
‘activity in the pupil, and not the passive reception by him of 
knowledge conveyed as it were from one vessel into another; and 
we must inevitably get a new race of true teachers,—men of thought 
and action, delighting in laborious study and research, exciting 
in other minds some of the pleasures of knowledge which they have 
themselves experienced, and leaving some impression of their own 
individuality on the less ee minds which may be brought 
“under their influence. 

. My purpose is not to find fault, Long ‘experience has convinced 
me that the proper results of education, at which I have just glanced, 
are attainable if the admittedly right methods are pursued. 1 
believe that in the divisional normal school under my direction, 
& body of competent teachers might be raised,— earnest, studious, 
disciplined minds, capable of carrying out the true principles of 
education, and faking a real pleasure in the work; if only the 
English ‘Department of the most important institution in the 
division Were provided with an adequate staff, instead of having 

only one teacher on Rs. 100 a month. I should only ask for 
‘a provisional assignment for two years, to be discontinued after 
that period if I failed to furnish such teachers as I have described. 

TEACHERS WANTED.~-Neora school has been temporarily closed, 

_ because the manager failed to find a competent English teacher 
.on Rs, 35 a month. This one fact ought to show how wide is 
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the difference between the educational conditions of Bengal and 
Behar. We cannot have more schools because there are no teachers 
for them. Get them from Bengal? Ido not know what degree of 
importance is attached in Bengal to the ability to translate into 
good Bengali, nor the degree in which the teachers employed are 
able to satisfy competent judges in this matter. But this I do 
know, that where Hindustanis fail in their mother-tongue, Bengalis 
cannot expect to succeed, especially when the candidate has to 
satisfy so good a judge of an intelligible and idiomatic translation 
as Munsi Furzand Ali. 

MipprE Encrisu Scuoors.—Tho best middle English schools 
can be classed as moderate only. They are (1) Dinapur, Jamal- 
pur, and Moheshpur; and (2) Pusa, Tajpur, Madehpura, Rajmahl, 
Tikari, Aurungabad, Nowadah, Hardi, Jaintpur, and Narhan. 


GOVERNMENT HIGHER SCHOOLS. 


Comparative table showing the attendance and Sees of higher class English 
schools for the years 1869-70 and 1870-71. 


1869-70. 1870-71. 
Bomooss, Monthly Monthly 
average Foes, average Fees, 

jrttendanoe. attendance, 
22 Rs. A.P. 
Bhagulpur 2 315 6211 7 6 
i un et vol 908 1 0 
Monghyr.. 3 180 8,252 8 0 
ne - 8 37 650 7 0 
Chupra 8 254 4,991 6 6 
Arrah E 0 150 2,345 10 8 
Mozufferpur 0 129 1,982 2 0 
Deoghar ^... 0 68 4398 7 9 
Lc 
8 1,303 22,662 2 6 


` The above table shows an aggregate increase during the year of 
4 per cent. in the attendance and 5 per cent. in the fees. 
30 
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The table given below shows an almost. steady decrease in the 
cost of each pupil to the Government. In 1870-71 the cost was 
38 per cent. less than the cost in 1865-66. The charge to the people 
is now nearly Rs. 3 for every Rs. 2 contributed by the Government. 
Comparative table showing the average cost of each pupil in the Government 


Higher English Schools. 
i | ANNUALLY FOR EACH PUPIL. 
wu CHER Cost to G Cost to th 
ost to Govern- ost to the 
abb S people. Total cost. 


Rs. A. P. 


1865-66 - = 21 14 10 3 
1868-87 .. E "^ 36 4 6 
1867-68 x ws s 37 14 4 
1868-69 .. ss pre 3814 6 
1869-70 m e e 38 6 8 
1870-71... m n oe 4011 1 


The excess cost to the Government in 1870-71 over that of the 
preceding year, is due to the appropriation of the savings of the 
year for school apparatus. 
Tha next table shows the results of the entrance examination. 


Entrance Examination, 1876, 


" PassED IN JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED, 
Semocta Ist 2nd | 3rd lat 2nd | S: 
B jal 8 
.| division | division, | division, | 9*2 | division. | division. | division. | tl 


Mosufferpur as "T "€ 
Total, 


porius "aM M 8 I4gos 4 i 3j 3 
hagulpur ' .. 2 3 2 7. " 2 
Patna T Nórmal 
School. mj se 5 8 8 | Scholarships are not awarded to 
normal schools. 
Monghyr... . 1 2 1 4 - 1 2 
1 Gya e) w sa ^et 2 2 4 ap a 
Arah , " " 1 1 2 
Purnesh is 1 aes ans 1 
2 
37 
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Cuvpran Hicurn Scnoor.—The average monthly attendance 
was 254, against 214 in the year preceding, showing that the 
attendance was not affected by the increased rates of fees which 
had effect from the beginning of the official year under 
review. Except in the two lowest classes, in which the schooling 
fee is one rupee per month, as before, the rate of fee from the 
Gth class up to the 1st has been raised progressively up to Rs. 3 
in place of Rs. 2, which used to be the highest fee. The result is, 
that the fees aggregated Rs. 4,991-6-6, against Rs. 3,863-9-6 in 
the preceding year, being an increase of 292 per cent. during 
ihe year. 


The ratts of fees in all higher schools have been raised over aps 


hundred per cent. within the past eight years, yet the attendance 
has increased 56 per cent. during the same period. 


I should like to see a further increase in the rate of fees in order 
that better teachers may be engaged on better salaries»: The 
“cheap education which seems such a bargain to the purchaser is 
worth as much as the money: paid for it, and no more. Until 
teacherships in the subordinate education service are paid at twice 
and three times the present rates of pay, the service will continue 
as unattractive as it has ever been, The best men will not enter, 
and entering will not remain in it, and pupils will not be instruct- 
ed as well as they would be under the best teachers procurable, 
who would do their work with ability, conscientiousness, and zeal. 


The annual examination was conducted by the upper masters of 
the school. i 


DuacvLeur Hicner Scuoor.—Tho head master, Babu Nibaran 
Chandra Mukhurji, w.a., has furnished a carefully drawn up 
report. f í 

The proportion of Muhammadans to Hindus was 23:5 to 76'3, against only 
167 Muhammadans to 82:3 Hindus in the preceding year. Of Bengali boys e 
there was one for every two Hindustanis of Behar. 


Pad 
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None of the children of the nobility study in the school, and the bulk 
belongs to the middle class. On the day when the analysis was taken, out 
of 320 boys some 300 were found to come from the middle class, and only 
some 20 belonged to the lower class. Of these 300, the upper rank of the 
midddle class would send only some 60; of the latter, 29 were children of 
menial servants. Out of 319 boys, there were 109 Kayasths, 89 Brahmans, 
60 Muhammadans (of whom three only were Shias), 6 Khetryas, 2 Baidyas, 
46 Kasaldhans Gopes, and such castes, 2 Dosadhs, 1 Sonarbania, and one 
Christian. 

The decrease of 19 in the average monthly attendance is due partly to 
the opening of a private English school at Baruri, three miles from the 
station, and partly to the resolution of Government about a change in its 
educational policy—the resolution that shook so potently last year the whole 
fabric of educated society in Bengal. 


The head master makes favorable mention of the following 
teachers :—Babu Kali Nath Chaturji, 3rd teacher ; Babu Pramatha 
Nath Mukhurji, 7th teacher; Maulvi Ghulam Ahmad, 2nd Urdu 
teacher; Pandit Bhai Ram, Sanskrit teacher. 

_ Gya Hienkn Scnoor.—Of the masters of this zt the socre- 
tary, Mr. Stevens, joint-magistrate, writes as follows :— 


The head master, Babu Srikrishna Chaturji, is too well known to require 
any commendation at my hands; but I feel great pleasure in adding, to 
all that has been said in his favour by former secretaries, my testimony to hia 
high attainmenta and character. He is a good scholar and takes great 
interest in his work, having the general well-being of the school thoroughly 
at heart. I have also been much pleased with the 3rd master, Syama 
Charan Sen, who is now officiating as 2nd master. Babus Sankur Lal, Sali- 
. gram Tewari, and Isan Chandra Basu (the 4th, 5th, and 6th masters respoc- 
tively), seem to be very painstaking and conscientious teachers. The two 
maülvis, Fazil-ul Husain, the head Urdu and Arabic teacher, and Zuhur- 
ul-had, the second Urdu teacher, have also worked well. 


And the commissioner, Mr. Jenkins, writes ;— 


From what I learnt and saw, Y have reason to think that under the able 
management of the present head master tho school continues to keep up its 
good name, and to flourish. f : 
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Of five candidates sent up, four were successful in passing the last 
university entrance examination, two having been placed in the second 
division, and two in the third, 


Arrau Hicuer Scuoor.—The secretary, Mr. Roberts, reports 
that— 


The annual examination was conducted by the members of the committee 
and the head master. The second class boys did very well, every one 
obtaining an aggregate percentage of 60 marks and upwards. The third 
class boys did very badly in geography, English, geometry, and arithmetic. 
The result of the examination of the other classes was tolerably good. 
I have noticed no marked improvement though in any but the second class. 
This I consider to be the fault of the system of teaching adopted and inatten- 
tion on the part of the boys, not owing to any carelessness or want of zeal 
on the part of the teachers, who appear to take a great interest in their work. 


In December last the committee called a meeting of zemindars, 
who subscribed Rs. 1,750 for enlarging the building. Of this 
sum Rs, 750 was subscribed by the Rajah of Dumrapn, and 
Rs, 350 by Mr. Walter Thomson of Beehea. Government have 
lately granted a like sum for this purpose, and the matter is now 
in the hands of the public works department. + 

_The school appears to be rising in popularity, owing, I suppose, 
chiefly to the success of the candidates at the entrance examin- 
ation. The former candidate, Fazul-ullah, joined the Arrah school 
from the Mozufferpur school in the middle of the session, and the 
credit of his passing is divided. - 

Four meetings of the committee were held during the year 
under report, and the members ‘also visited ths school. The com- 
missioner of Patna (Mr. Drummond) visited it on the 15th instant. 
A copy of his remarks in the visitors’ book is subjoined. 
| I visited the school to-day and examined some of the boys. I was very 
pleased with what I saw and heard, and am of opinion that the school is a 


great bencfit to Arrah.. The attendance was very good, and is, I understand, 
increasing, which is satisfactory. The staff seemed up to their work, and 
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there was a smartness about the proceedings (in teaching) that I was struck 
with, and which cannot fail to be beneficial to the scholars. 


Moncuyr Hicuer Scuoor.—The following are extracts from 
a meagre report of 2} pages submitted by the head master “ to the 
collector.” 


Five of the regular pupils of the school went up from the first class to 
. compete for the university entrance examination held in December 1870, of 
which four were successful; they passed as follows— 
- l One in the 1st grade, ` 
Two in the 2nd grade, 
One in the 3rd grade. 
At the election of scholars, two scholarships, tenable for two years each, 
one of the value of Rs. 14 per month, and the other of the value of Rs. 10 
per month, were awarded to two pupils of this school. 


MozvrrEeRPuR Hicurer Scuoor.—The attendance has increased 
from 116 to 129, and the fees from "Bs. 1,899-6 to Rs. 1,982-2-6. 

In modification of my strictures on the absence of a first class 
during the year 1869-70, I ought to give a place to the head 
master, Mr. Gregory’s explanation to the effect that of the eight 
_ pupils who left the school, five obtained appointments, one went to 
Arrah with his father, and two returned to their homes. 

Pourneau Hicuer ScuooL.— The secretary, Mr. Dey, assistant 
magistrate, takes an active interest in schools. 

The monthly average shows an increase of only one pupil, 
being 37 in 1870-71 against 36 in 1869-70. 

‘The local income has increased from Rs. 517 in 1868-69 to 
-Rs..650-7 in 1870-1, showing an increase of 253 per cent. in two 
years, PE 

. Drocuur Hicurr Scgoor.—The monthly average attendance 
during ‘the year was 68, against 66 in 1869-70, and the fees 
aggregated Tis. 436-7-9, against Rs, 360-6. 

. "The state of this school is not creditable either to the retiring 
head master, Babu Ambika Charan Mukhurji, who left in the 
middle of the session for a teachership in Berhampur College, or 
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to Babu Haran Chandra Chaturji, who succeeded himin the head 
mastership. The second master, Ambika Charan Danurji who 
has been in the post over three years, must also be held respon- 
sible for the discreditable failures pointed out in the reports of the 
annual examination. 

On the occasion of my own visit, I was especially istonbliad as 
were Dr. Chandra and Mr. Grant, who accompanied me, at the 
conceited and disrespectful behaviour of some of the pupils, faults 
of which I have had no occasion to complain of late years in 
reference to any of our schools in this division. I fear that nota 
few teachers fail to understand that, other things equal, the tone of 
the pupil assimilates pretty closely to that of the teacher, with 
whom rests the credit or discredit of the dispositions he has cultis” 
vated, or fail to cultivate. Nor should teachers and pupils need 
to- be reminded that conceit and disrespect are conspicuous signs of 
ignorance. : 

“The state of education in the district,” as the secretary, Dr. 
- Chandra, remarks, “is still very backward." There is nota single 
school, venacular or English, in the whole district. It is a matter 
of regret that the school at Karran, noticed in a previous report, 
has recently ceased to exist for want of support from the people. 


Martari Mipprz Excorisu Scuoor.—The monthly average 
attendance dyring the year was 38, against 39 in 1869-70, and the 
fees Rs. 469-3-6, against Rs. 488-4-9. 


The collector, Mr. Metcalfe, who has kindly undertaken tho duties 
of secretary to the local committee, has furnished an interesting 
report, from which the following are extracts:— ' 


. The native inhabitants of Matihari consist ofa few dyers, tailors, washer-- 
men, barbers, noonias, aad other low castes, living from band-to-mouth. 

As an instance of the gross ignorance of this class, I may mention that 
several shop-keepers withdrew their children from the chatsal and circulated 
a report that the collector has taken a fancy to the boys, and intended send- 
ing them to England after teaching them English. 
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The idea of a boarding-house is a good one, and it will be a 
great boon to the district if Mr. Metcalfe carries out the scheme 
with his wonted zeal. 

Proposals have been made for the establishment of & boarding-house ; 
certain parents, who otherwise expressed their willingness to send their 
children to the school, having pointed out their difficulties in doing so. To 
obviate this, I propose to erect a boarding-house on one side of the plot of 
ground purchased for the school for such boys as have no friends or relatives 
here to live with. The house to be under the supervision of one of the 
assistant teachers. 

This district is, without exception, the most backward of any that I have 
yet resided in in India. I can conceive no natives more bigotted and 
ignorant. To be a resident of Majhoüah is a term expressive of “a fool” 
‘in district parlance. I believe it to be a fact that no person born in this 
district has ever held the appointment of serishtadar, mohurer, clerk, or 
munst. The Maharajah of Bettiah is surrounded by men from other districts, 
. ag are also the European factors. 

It is worthy of notice that there is nota single Brahman who has yet 
attempted to enter the school. . 

.. It appears to me that a description of school has been fixed upon a 
district which is unprepared for it, and that if education is to progress, the 
director bf public instruction must come more‘immediately to our aid. If 
village chatsals be amalgamated, as hus been done experimentally, boys will 
be found to enter, for an English education class can here be formed for a 
` dozen or more boys. (At present two of the senior classes, consisting of few 
lads, engross the whole attention of the head master.) 


_ -The inhabitants wanted, and the local authorities recommended, 
the establishment of an English school at Matihari; and now that 
. they have got what they wanted, they seem nof to want whal 
they havé got. I have, however, become but too familiar witl 
the general truth, that itis the bad workman who quarrels wit] 
histools. The master makes the school, and a good school alway 
draws. My own impressions of the school wilh be seen from th 
following extracts from my examination notes. 


_ The Pathsala.—The secretary appends “ a report from the head master o 
the working of the village pathsalas which have lately been brought under 
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the supervision of the committee. It shows that some improvement in the 
pupils has at least been brought about.” I cannot concur in this. opinion. The 
pathsala removed from the city to the English school is just the pathsala as 
it was in the city, and neither better nor worse, as I have already shown. 
This is farther evident from the head master’s report, to which the secre- 
tary refers with satisfaction. For the report expressly instances, as proofs 
of * the great change the pupils have undergone from what they were in the 
city,” the fact that “ instead of the bare ground, broad forms have been 
made and placed all around by the side of the walls for them to sit upon as 
in the English school. They no more make slates for themselves by char- 
eoaling the floor every day, but almost all of them are now provided with 
faktis or papers to write upon. The majority of the chatsal boys are now 
dressed more decently in rich and clean clothes, chapkans and caps, and not 
in dirty Jangotis, like blacksmiths, confectioners, or oil-expressers’ boys, as 
they were when the gurus first brought them here.” And this is all. * Bich?” 
clothes, benches, and slates,” are the beginning and the end of “ the great 
change,” while in regard to the essentials of sound knowledge, discipline, and 
mode of teaching, the city pathsala pupils are just where they were. 


Roman Catuortc OneHnawaGES.—I visited the two Roman 
Catholic orphanages for boys and girls, and I found the children 
were instructed and cared for as usual. At the boys school at 
Kürji near Bankipur, the orphan children, for each of whom the 
Government pays Rs. 10, are taught along with other boys for 
whom higher boarding and tuition fees may be paid by their 
friends or guardians. But in the convent at Bankipur, the orphan 
girls, for whom the Government pays, are separate from other girls 
who pay higher fees, and who form apparently a distinct portion 
‘of the establishment. 

FEwALE Epucation.—The only zenana, aided school in the 
division is at Rajmáhl From inquiries on the spot I learnt that 
the zenana ladies, for whose education the Government allows a 
sum of Rs. 20 a month, are taught fancy-work. The salary of 
the teacher, a European lady, is Rs. 50 a month. 

The course of instruction in the girls’ schools at Dhagulpur and 
,Dankipur is very elementary. 
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Tur PvurvRE or FEwaLE Epvucation.—In a state of society 
where the men exercise such despotio rule over women as they do 
in this country, the education of women must be almost impossi- 
ble without the cordial co-operation of their absolute lords and 
masters. That the uneducated classes should oppose female edu- 
cation, is just what might be expected. But how is it with the 
educated classes, as they are distinctively called? An educated 
man desires that his wife should be his companion in the true. 
sense of the word; that the mother of his children should 
be capable of directing their intellectual, moral, and physical 
education ; that his daughters should be accomplished and refined 
women, Is this the desire and aim of natives who have received 
a high education? With true education comes the greater 
degree of liberty accorded to women. Is this fact compatible 
with the seclusion in which the wives and daughters of educated 
natives are still kept?—the seclusion which makes it a disgrace 
for modest girls ‘to be seen at a public school, and bars females 
from all direct converse with art and nature? Can that be 
education which fails to produce the natural results of educa- 
tion properly so called? Granted the high academical degrees 
taken-in mathematics, history, or philosophy, can the higher 
offices in the administration be ertrusted to men whose home 
education is the sort of education given by ‘uneducated mothers, 
and whose manhood must be passed without the pure and 
refining influence of female society? Until the education of the 
1ha]e sex is such as to make them desire and strive after the educa- 
tion of women for their own sakes ‘and in their own interests, 
female education is next to impossible. 

v Something may, however, be done for girls of the poorer classes 
‘compelled to labour out of doors, and unable to afford the expensive 
luxury of seclusion. True, the motive power which sends native 
boys to school—the prospect of obtaining appointments, is wanting 
‘in the case of girls;"but other and stronger inducements might . 
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be offered. Various lucrative trades might be taught them, and 
the acquisition of knowledge might be made a pleasure so great, 
that pupils would flock to the school even without any prospect of 
material gain. But such results are not attainable without 
competent women teachers, and competent women teachers will 
not be obtainable without a training school supplied with competent, 
teachers. Competent the teachers of such a training school should 
be in every sense of the word, or it would be far better to let 
female education alone. 

MunaMMADANS AND Hixpus.—The proportion of Muhammad- 
ans to Hindus in Government higher English schools and middle 
vernacular schools is shown in the following table :— 


Proportion of Muhammadans to Hindus. 


` 


| Higher class English schools. | Middle class vernacular schools. 
| 


madang, | Percentage, 


Year. 


1866-67 ... woe wae 893 184 1 to 484 | 1,557 + 553 1 to 316 
1867-68 ... on ae 947 226 1 to S19 | 1,752 507 . 1 to 337 
1869-69 aes - T€ 931 223 I to 419 2,366 701 1 to 3:37 
1900-70... «| aly | ser] rosa | as | sm | 1 to 274 


1870-71.. . oe | 1,067 | 255 1 to 410 | 2,348 643 1 to $65 


The proportion of Muhammadans to Hindus is large relatively 
to the number of the population, which is about one-seventh of the 
Hindu population. 
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Return of pupils who obtained employment in the year 1870-71. 


School class NATURE OF EMPLOYMENT. 
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‘Tt is obvious from the above table that, excepting the very 
few. students who enter the Government colleges for the further 
proseoution of their studies, the higher schools prepare pupils for 
office clerk or teachers of schools for the most part. 


"The value of eppointments obtained by pupils of middle 


vernaeular schools is to those obtained PAL of higher English 
schools as 1 to 2°57, 
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PROMOTERS OF EDUCATION. 


Crass I. Gentlemen who fake an interest in education.— Tirháüt.— 
S. C. Bayley, Esq., judge of Mozufferpur, gives a silver medal to 
Tirhit aided vernacular school. 


F. M. Halliday, Esq., collector of Tirhüt, gives a silver medal 
to Mozufferpur aided vernacular school. 

Major J. Burn, general manager, Raj Durbangah, encourages 
the extension of schools on the estate. 

G. J. 8. Hodgkinson, Esq., joint-magistrate, Tirhüt, uses his 
influence in extending and improving schools. 


Captain J. H. Farquhar, superintendent, Pusa Stud. 
Principal subscriber, Pusa aided English school. 


Sayyid Imdad Ali Khan Bahadur, secretary, Behar Scientific 
Society, an active supporter of vernacular education. 


Gya.—8. H. C. Taylor, Esq., judgo of Gya, always ready to 
visit and examina a school. 


J, F. Stevens, Esq., foint-magistrate, frequently extinod the 
higher and training schools. 


Babu Bemola Charan Bhattacharya, deputy magistrate of 
Nowadah, used his influence in obtaining subscriptions for building 
a large school-house for the aided English school, a tiled bungalow 
793 feet long by 54 feet wide. ; 


Babu Nepal Chandra Basu, s.r., pleader, showed the head 
master of the training school the use of some of the instruments, and 
gave weekly lectures on heat. A rare example of a graduate of 
the Calcutta university, who has not forgotten what he learnt at 
college, communicating his knowledge to the masses, and therefore 
especially deserving the thanks of Government. 
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Shahabad.—L. B. Roberts, Esq., deputy magistrate, takes an 
interest in Arrah higher school. 


J. S. Armstrong, Esq., assistant magistrate, Duxar, takes an 
interest in the aided school. 


J. E. A. Eyre, Esq., deputy magistrate, Besant, a takes an 
interest in the aided- English school. 


Maulvi Sayyid Husain Ali, deputy magistrate, Sasseram, takes 
an interest in the aided English school. 


‘Maulvi Muhammad Nur-ul Husain, munsif of Sasseram, takes 
an interest in the aided English school. 


Babu Jai Prakash Lal, secretary to the Rajah of Dumraon, 
takes great interest in the Rajah’s school. 


Maulvi Abdul Subhan, secretary, Buxar aided English school, 
takes an interest i in the aided school. 


Sarun. —Maulvi Abul Aziz, takes ‘an interest in the Pusa 
‘middle vernacular school. 
l Babu Dasrat Ali and Babu Janaki Prasad take an interest | in 
Nyagaon middle vernacular school. 
` Patna.—C. H. Vowell, Esq., joint-magistrate, Behar, takes a 
warm interest in the aided higher English school. 
H. W. Gordon, Esq., assistant magistrate, Barh, takes a warm 
interest i in the Barh aided English school. 
` Mounsi- Furzund Ali, pleader, principal subscriber, Noora 
English school. 
`t Monyhyr—G, N. Barlow, Esq. +» €8.L., scales and collector, 
Monghyr, visits schools and takes an interest in them. 


- Shah Abdul Husain, the only zemindar who takes any interest 
in Bhaikhpurah model vernacular school. . 
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Purnech.—J. B.Worgan, Esq., magistrate and collector, Purneah, 
visits every school in his district, and gives an hour or two to the 
examination of the school. 


G. G. Dey, Esq., assistant magistrate and collector, Purneah, 
pays frequent visits to our schools, in which he takes very great 
interest. 


Crass IT. Small helpers.—Tirhit.—The deputy inspector makes 
prominent mention of the following gentlemen :— 


Babu Nand Kishwar Lal, zemindar, gives a house for holding 
Pakri lower school, with some school furniture, as benches, &c. 


Lalla Sheo Sahai Shah, mahajun, gives 4 house for Jalalpur 
lower school, formerly held in a shed. 


Crass I. Large contributors.—Tirhit—Babu "Paramesvar 
Prasad Singh of Norhan contributes Rs. 45 a month to the 
support of an English school, and has commenced building a 
commodious school-house estimated- at Rs. 2,000. Has received 
the thanks of Government. 


Mahant Rajah Ram Das has built a school-house for Jaintpur 
aided English school, and subscribes Rs. n a month towards the 
school. 


Rai Godar Sahay, zemindar, subscribes Rs. 20 a month 
towards Bakhra aided English school, of which he is secretary, and 
takes great interest in its welfare. Pays his subscription with rare 
punctuality. 


Babu Lachmi Nath Bahay, a small xd. is the principal 
subscriber to Deogaon aided vernacular school, and its. chief 
promoter. The house given by him having been destroyed by 
fre with all its apparatus, the Babu has built another school-house 
at his own expense. 
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Maulvi Muhammad Taqi Khan, zemindar, has made over the 
rents of a jageer, amounting to Rs. 1,631 a year, for instruction 
in Arabic, Persian, and Urdu, in Mozufferpur higher school. 


Patna.—Maulvi Wahid-ud-din Khan Bahadur, subordinate 
judge of Bhagulpur, supports an English school at a cost of Rs, 100: 
a month, and takes an intelligent interest in English education. 


Santhal district.—Rajah of Mohespur supports an English school 
of the middle class. 


Babu Gopi Lal Padaj, of Pakour, supports a higher class 
English school. 


Rajah Jai Mungul Sing contributed Rs. 10,000 towards the 
building of Bhagulpur higher school _ s 


Rajah Lela Nand Singh contributed Rs. 15,000 towards the 
building of Bhagulpur higher school. 

Babu Hurbullabh Narayan Singh contributed Rs. 11,000 
„towards the building of Bhagulpur higher school. 


Shakabad.—Rajah of Dumraon subscribes Rs. 50 a month towards 
Axrah higher school, and supports an English school at Dumraon, 
costing about, Rs. 150 a month. The Rajah also gave Rs. 750 
for enlarging the Arrah school building. 

W. Thomson, Esq., has an English school at Jagdispur, costing 
about Rs. 100 a month.- : 
\i Mr. Thomson subscribed Rs. 350 towards enlarging Arrah school- 
house, ~ e 
— Purneah.—Mirza Muhammad Khan, of Purnoah, has made over 
the rents ofa jageer, amounting to Rs. 600 a year, for a middle 
class aided English school. 


, The following table shows a reduction in the cost of inspection 
from 15:45 per cont. in 1869-70 to 14:19. per cent. in 1870-71. 


Table showing the cost of Inspection and Instruction. 
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FROM THE REPORT OF MR, HENRY WOODROW, M.A. 


No alterations have taken place during the year in the extent 
of my division. It consists of two parts, the old and the new. 
The old portion contains Calcutta and the three neighbouring 
zillas, or counties, with an area of 7,228 square miles, and a supposed 
population of 3} millions; the new portion contains the country 
of Chota Nagpur, and has an area of 43,722 square miles, and an 
estimated population of 4 millions. Chota Nagpur was originally 
attached to the Behar division, but the arrangement being found,» 
inconvenient, it was joined to the south-western division. Orissa, ` 
after its great famine, attracted a greater share than before of the 
attention of Government, and the time and labour of the inspector 
of schools was increasingly given to the diffusion of education in 
that province. The vast extent of his division rendered the: 
inspector anxious to get rid of its northern portion, and so Chota 
Nagpur, that lay between Behar and Orissa, was found an incon- 
venient appendage to either province. In these circumstances, as 
I took an interest in the district, I volunteered to take it, and it 
was accordingly made over to my charge. My division resembles 
in extent a district which would be made up of Jamaica and Cuba, 
separated by a hundred miles of land instead of water, for Chota 
Nagpur is a few hundred miles larger in area than Cuba, and the 
two zillas of Hugli and Nuddea are together bigger than the 
whole of Jamaica. I notice in passing that Sir John Peter Grant 
must feel his present Government very small in size. 

On the 3lst March 1871 there were in my division: 97 1 
schools, either Government or aided, containing 46,656 pupils, 
besides the unaided but inspected schools. This number? does 
not include 8 Government collegiate schools with 2,414 pupils: 
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under principals of colleges, nor 41 unaided and uninspected 
schools with nearly 8,000 pupils. On the same day last year 
there were 995 Government and aided schools, containing 49,063 
pupils. The diminution of 24 schools and 2,407 pupils is due 
partly to the sickness in the western part of Hugli, partly to the 
cancelment of old grants for mismanagement, and partly to the 
stoppage of the issue of new grants. 

Insrection.~-The inspection of the schools, with the exception 
of zenanas and a few others, is committed to the fourteen deputy 
inspectors whose names, districts, and dates of appointment, with 
the schools under their charge, and their travelling, are given in 
the accompanying table :— 


Deputy Inspectors in the Central Division for 1870-71. 
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Eight hundred and sixty-three schools are visited by the 
deputy inspectors, the remaining are visited by the inspector, or 
are not visited at all, as is the case with zenanas. 

Each deputy inspector had on the average 62 schools under 
his charge, and visited 194 schools yearly, so that one with another 
each school was visited about three times in the year. Two 
deputy inspectors have 80 schools or upwards under their. charge, 
four have 70, and less than 80; three have more than 60; three 
have more than 50; and the two deputies in Chota Nagpur have 
under them 26 and 32 schools respectively, though the wide 
distance between their schools makes their travelling equal to 
that of other deputy inspectors. There is one officer in the first 
grade on Rs. 200 a month; four in the second grade on Rs. 150,, 
each; four in the third grade on Rs. 100; and five in the fourth 
grade on Rs. 75. Promotion in the inspectional branch of the ' 
service is very slow. Pandit Madhav Chandra Tarkasiddhanta, 
the senior deputy inspector, has been sixteen years on the, same 
salary without any increase. . 

Till his serious illness I had repeatedly to speak of his excellent 
services. He is the chief referee on Sanskrit in the division, 
though high distinctions were gained in that language by Babus 
Gauri Sankar Ghosal, Hara Mohan Bhuttacharya, Nil Mani 
Mukhopadhyá&y, m.a., and Nava Gopal Tarkalankar. 

Babu Jagat Chandra Bandyopadhyáy, the deputy inspector in 
the first grade, is remarkable alike for his great activity and for 
the accuracy of all his work. He was formerly the chief native 
teacher in the General Assembly’s Institution. 

Babu Radhika Prasanna Mukhopadhyay is a thoroughly excel- 
lent officer. He has been as deputy inspector fourteen years, but 
. unhappily during the last eight years has not obtained a single 
step. It is most discouraging to the whole inspectional branch 
when so able a man as Babu Radhika waits so long a time for 
promotion. I forward his report that you may see how clear and 
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well expressed are his views, and with a hope that before a year is 
over he may rise to some higher appointment. Babu Mahendra 
Nath Ray was formerly a teacher of the Hindu school, but was 
obliged to resign his place as the climate of Calcutta was projudi- 
cial to his health. He is a valuable officer, though frequently 
suffering from attacks of sickness. Other deputy inspectors 
besides these have keld high situations in good schools, and the 
whole form a most useful body of public officers. 

The Revd. J. Long, whose experience of schools is extensive, and 
who has seen more of the deputy inspectors than most other 
Europeans, values their services highly, and considers their visits 
of inspection most beneficial to his schools. 

The 101 vernacular schools founded by Lord Hardinge in 1845 
died out from the absence of proper inspection. They were placed 
under the charge of the collector of the district, but this officer and 
his assistants had too much work in hand to attend properly to 
the schools, and eonsequently they withered and gradually passed 
away. Schools have since been established in many of the 
places where Hardinge schools had decayed, and they have 
flourished when subject to due inspection. The university entrance 
examination serves the place of inspection; but it affects only 151 
schools of the higher class in the whole of the lower provinces of 
Bengal, while your lists show 4,118 Government and aided schoo!s, 
exclusive of unaided schools, so that it is a simple fact that nearly 
4,000 schools depend for their efficiency greatly, perhaps I shall 
say chiefly, on inspection. If that supervision were removed, 
mumerdus schools would again decline, for intelligent supervision 
on the part of managers is the exception rather than the rule. I 

„am never so happy as when I am in the country inspecting schools ; 
‘but iu spite of my wishes, office work and correspondence increase. 
I visited only 77 schools. The monthly bills for the 971 schools 
in the central division amounted during the year ending the 31st 
‘March to nearly 9,000 in number, and involved a total cost to 
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Government of Rs. 3,10,620, while to meet Rs. 2,62,012, the por- 
tion spent on schools, Rs. 4,22,229 were subscribed by the people 
on certain conditions, which I had to see were duly observed. 
The total expenditure amounted to Rs. 7,32,849.° The disburse- 
ment of more than three lakhs of public money imposes on me a 
serious amount of pecuniary responsibility that cannot be devolved 
on others. , : 

Schools near Calcutta are so accustomed to receive their counter- 
signed bills quickly, that any delay in transmission owing to my 
visits to distant schools is followed by numerous letters of inquiry 
concerning the caus of the delay. The total cost of inspection for 
salaries, travelling, office charges, and contingencies of the inspector 
and the deputy inspectors, was, in the central division, Rs. 48,032,, 
or 65 per cent. on the total expenditure, and 15 per cent. on the 
cost to Government. This is much less than the cost of super- 
vision in some other departments. In England the charge for 
inspection, exclusive of the charges in the central office, was £53,703 
in 1869, and the money spent on schools was £4,31,594, so that 
the cost of inspection was 121 per cent. on the State expenditure; 
but in England inspectors are entirely relieved from financial 
details, which are managed by the central office at a cost of £27,276 
a year. l 

Tue Rervusar or Arr New Grants.—A large expenditure on 
edneation is maintained, and it is doubtless the object of Govern- 
ment to see that this money is so expended as to promote the 
greatest good to the people. The refusal of all new grants-in- 
aid without reservation, and the cancelment of such existing grants 
as were nof properly administered, effected a gradual reduction 
of the outlay on grants-in-aid. But it may fairly be questioned, 
avhether the mode in which economy was pursued did not dimi- 
nish the success that without increase of expenditure might fairly 
have been expected to attend the work of education. If, instead 
of the order that no increase of expenditure on Government 
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schools, and no fresh grants-in-aid to private schools, should be 
allowed, it had been directed that no increase of expense to 
Government should be allowed, the results would have been 
useful and salutary, and not as now, mischievous and unpopular. 
Full scope would have been given for adjustment of grants. 
When one grant was cancelled, another would have been given; 
when one aid was diminished, another would have been increased. 
All. the people who wanted new grants, or an increase of their 
present aid, and had good grounds for urging their requests, would 
become co-operators in the work of pruning unnecessary expenses. 
The village that mismanaged its sehool would obtain no sympathy 
on the loss of its aid if the money were given to a neighbouring 
village that could do the work better. The grant that was 
retrenched in an indifferent school would be known to be given 
to some other school which would probably make good use of the 
money. We should have carried the people with us in our 
reforms, and received their cordial co-operation, whereas now they 
stand aloof, and give no help in the work of retrenchment. 
Although it is the duty of a publio officer to carry out his orders, 
_ yet it is much more satisfactory to him to find the people co-oper- 
ating. gladly and helping him in his work. 

À pause now and then in the issue of grants, with power of 
adjustment while increase of expenditure was forbidden, would be 
no evil, but a clear gain; but the further restriction that no 
adjustment. should take place, but that the reform should extend 

 tó simple, reduction and cancelment, eliminates the good which 
the resolution might effect. 

I would ,venture respectfully to suggest that if Government 
requires a reduction of the expenditure of publio money on any 
class of school, time should be given for the reduction to be made 
and for the necessary adjustments to be worked out. The reduction 
then can generally be carried out effectually. For example, 
instead of saying that the total expenditure of any school must be 
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summarily reduced, the order should run that Government expen- 
diture on any school must be reduced; and then the department, 
by raising fees in certain forms, and by a judicious change of 
masters, as vacancies occurred elsewhere, could give effect to the 
order to reduce expenditure without injuring any teacher, and 
with the least injury to the school. Still other things being 
equal, an increase of expenditure on a school is equivalent to an 
increase of efficiency. 

Every inspector will be able to give you numerous instances of 
teachers leaving aided schools to secure employment on a lower 
salary in Government schools. This does not arise so much from 
his being cheated out of part of his salary in the aided school, as 
from the fact that the tenure of service is for several reasonse- 
insecure in aided schools. Good teachers like certainty of employ- 
ment.* The dismissal of a few men without fault simply to 
secure a saving of a few hundred rupees a year would cause every 
one of the four or five thousand teachers of Government schools to 
feel at once a diminution of security in the tenure of his office. 
Hence the worth of his appointment would be reduced, his salary 
would not have the same value that it had before, and therefore 
could not attract the same amount of ability. The dismissal of a 
few men without fault would reduce by 20 per cent. tha worth of 
the appointment of every master; and if the sum spent on the 
salaries of native masters in Government schools is four lakhs of 
rupees & year, a saving of rupees 1,000 by dismissal without fault 
would involve a cost of 20 per.cent. of the expenditure of 
such salaries, or of. Rs. 80,000-in the efficiency and attractive 
power of the department. We have heard of the Irishman 
spending a shilling fo save six pence; but our saving would be: 
like spending a pound to save three pence. To reduce expense 


* Extract from a letter from s master in a good aided school, to the inspector of 
schools :—* I would, with the pleasure of a gainer, exchange Hs. 45 in an aided school sven 
for Bs. 30 in a Government school,” 33 
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by the dismissal of teachers without any fault would be a policy 
not only odious and unjust, but short-sighted and imbecile. 

Tus Diminvution or Numpers.—So many tabular statements 
are necessary for the information contained in the report, that I 
place in an appendix the table of increase and decrease. "There 
has, I have above remarked, been a diminution of 2,407 pupils in 
Government and aided schools, or of 5 per cent. on the numbers in 
1870. The pupils in higher class schools declined by 573 in 7,409 
pupils, or by 7: 7 per cent.; the falling off in Government schools 
was 25 in 1,151 ; in missionary schools, 171 in 1,532; and in schools 
under native managers, 357 in 4,623. In the middle class English 
schools the diminution was 486 on 7,934, or of 6 per cent.— There 
was an increase of 95 on the 588 boys in missionary schools, and a 
diminution of 480 boys on the 6,116 boys, that is of nearly 8 per 
cent., in aided schools under native managers. If both the 
English schools, higher and middle, be considered together, there 
is a diminution of 6°7 per cent. on 15,348 pupils. The diminution 
ia nearly equally distributed among the different classes of schools, 
whether under the management of Government or missionaries, 
or other Christian bodies or native committees, Hence there is a 
general decline in all English schools. This is the first time that 
such decline has been reported in my division. 

In vernacular middle class schools there has been an increase of 
pupils in schools under the management of Government, and of 
missionaries, but a decline of 804 among the 11,921 pupils, or of 
6:7 per cent. in the schools under native gentlemen. Similarly in 
lower class schools, the decline is confined to schools under native 
managers and to village schools. In girls’ schools the decline is 
general, but is chiefly found in schools under native managers. 
Taking together the different kinds of schools under each class of 
management, we obtain similar results. 

The Government schools show an increase of two schools 
and of 77 pupils. The increase of two schools is due to the 
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establishment of the Governnient normal school for female 
teachers, and to the division into two parts of the assignment of 
Rs. 50 a month to the model school at Devagram in Nuddea, by 
which two schools instead of one wete established, and they were 
placed. in parts of the country destitute of schools. The model 
vernacular school at Devagram had done its work. It had raised 
sucha demand for instruction that nothing but a higher class 
school, with an aid of Rs. 60 a month to meet Rs. 140 from local 
contributions, would satisfy the people. 

The grant-in-aid schools for boys show 434 schools and 26,892 
boys, against 433 schools and 28,249 boys last year. Thus there is 
an increase of one school and a decrease of 1,357 boys. Missionary 
aided schools for boys, however, show an increase of 69 boys;,, 
similar schools under other Christian bodies are nearly stationary, 
having lost only twelve boys, hence the whole loss of pupils in 
boys’ schools generally is confined to those under native managers, 

The return for aided girls’ schools shows 170 schools against 
167 last year, but 3,859 girls against 4,255. There is thus an 
increase of three schools, but a reduction of 396 girls. Tho loss 
is distributed over every one of the given different kinds of schools; 
but the reduction in number is greatest in the schools under native 
managers, which fell from 1,147 pupils to 976, or by 171 girls. 
This matter will be more fully discussed in the paragraphs on 
female education. 

In the heading of schools receiving allowances under other rules 
than those for grants-in-aid, there is a reduction from 351 to 321 
schools, and from 11,951 to 11,220, or by 30 schools and 731 
pupils. This loss arises principally from the cancelment of the 
grant to several village schools owing to the death or x ac 
of teachers, and to the stoppage of all fresh grants. 

From the table of social position I see that the dimjnution is 
confined to pupils from the lower orders of society and to those 
whose parentage is not known. There is an increase in the | 
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attendance of children of the middle and upper classes. These 
facts, coupled with the facts that the diminution is chiefly in schools 
under native managers, and in village schools, and that sickness 
was prevalent in the west of Hugli, lead me to think that the 
decline is due to three causes—partly to sickness in Hugli district, 
partly to the contraction of work under the village-school system, 
for which Government is responsible, and partly to a reduction of 
the small interest that native gentlemen felt in the education of 
the masses, When the Government undertook to promote the 
education of the masses by compulsory taxation, native gentlemen 
withdrew the little countenance they gave to the work, and a 
falling off of the attendance of children of the lower orders, 
both in English and vernacular schdols, was the consequence. 
The uninspected schools in Calcutta and its vicinity have slightly 
increased, but unfortunately, in the absence of returns from two 
large schools, I cannot give the increaso accurately. The returns 
received show 6,592 boys in 26 unaided institutions, and 800 girls 
in 18 schools, which isa slight increasó on the number of last 
year. 

There are 2,434 pupils in the four disney institutions res- 
pectively, supported by the Free Church, the General Assembly, the 
London Missionary Society, and the American Uniterian Society, 
I regret that I have no information regarding the large schools 
under the Baptist Missionary Society at Serampur and Intali. 

The greater part of the children of the’ middle class of the 
Christian population of Calcutta are either sent to England, or 
educated at St. Xavier’s College, the Doveton Institution, the 
Martiniere, and the Bengal Academy; but few go to Bishop 
Ootton’s hill schools ‘at Simla, Mussourie, and Darjeeling: I 
suppose not forty ‘in all. It is & mournful fact that European 
and East Indian parents, who keep their children in the plains of 
India, care but little for strength of body. They see their sons, 
from thé effects of climate, becoming weedy and flabby; but 
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they allow the process of physical deterioration to continue, 
rather than deprive themselves of the pleasure of their children’s 
company. When want of means is the cause that a lad is 
kept in Calcutta instead of being sent to the hills, no objection 
can be urged; but in many cases the difficulty is not from 
want of means, but from want of will. This want of will arises 
from several causes: sometimes from a belief that school instruo- 
tion is better at the large Calcutta schools than at the hill 
schools; sometimes from a conviction that in religious matters 
the parents themselves ought to train up their child in the way 
he should go; sometimes from a fear that the child’s delitate 
health requires a mother’s cdre, but most frequently none of these 
reasons are felt, and the lad stays in the plains because his parents 
like his company. ‘This feeling is universal, but is particularly i 
strong in India. Many parents cannot apprehend the depth of love 

which sends a child away, and sacrifices self for the future good 

of the son. That the bracing climate of the hills is better for 

ninety-nine children out of a hundred than the damp heat of 

Lower Bengal, is a fact, that no medical man disputes. The hill 

schools only want numbers to reduce their charges. 

The number of pupils in the four superior Christian schools of 
Calcutta amounts to 926. Government contributes nothing either in 
responsibility or money for the support of these Christian institu- 
tions, though in Calcutta the middle classes of Mussulmans are 
educated chiefly at the cost of the State, and a considerable portion 
of the middle classes of Hindus are in schools managed by Go- 
vernment. The chief unaided schools under native management ` 
are nine in number, containing 2,632 pupils with 97 teachers. 
The Metropolitan Institution, under the management of Pandit 
Iswar Chandra Bidyasagar, is the best of these schools, and was at 
the last university examination one of the most successful schools 
in India. It passed 26 pupils at the last entrance examination, 
It contains 718 boys, and is the largest school in Bengal, with the 
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exception of the Scotch missionary schools, which have 821 and 797 
boys, and passed 24 and 17 students at the entrance. The two 
best Government schools, the Hindu and Hare schools, posed 
respectively 29 and 38 at the same examination. 

The nine unaided girls’ schools for Europeans and East Indians 
have 581 pupils under 40 teachers. The unaided schools for 
native females are four, and contain 219 girls. The following 
table gives the details of the unaided schools. The schools for 
Europeans and East Indians are many times more expensive, 
pupil for pupil, than the schools for natives, 


Unaided Schools in and near Calcutta on the 81st March 1871. 


Number of 


Number of Number of ponia peed 
pupils. } teachers, 


NAMES OP INSTITUTIONS. en« 


trance ex- 


204 nı Colleges. 
Bishop's College one -— e ~j} dE] Bf ua 
Serampore College deg) nee se we] oet! uet. owes * 
ae : Total wi * Uf 3f .. 
Hienen Crass Scmoors ron Bors, 
Under Missionary Bodies. 
‘Bhowanipote L.M.8. e S 18 
Free Church Institution | sce "m 24 
Genera] Assembly's Institution .., aes 17 
Mr. Dall’s Useful Arts’ School ... aes a 
aban og e Collegiate School — ... E i ee n 
ee M, Institution. - "E z d 
] Total m} 2493 | 61] auen 
"m ^ "Under other Christian Bodies. 
. Bengal Academ d E PE 8 
; Doveton College seat M ne 8 
La Martiniere for boys ... ae ees 10 
Bt. Xavier'e Segue school in m" 7 
Total EN 


# No returns received, 
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` Lad 
Nomnar of 
Number of [Number of | Pls passed 
: t last 
Names OF INSTITUTIONS, pupils. | teachers. n = 
amination, 


Under Native Managers, 


Metropolitan Institution Vie m 
Oriental Seminary ave on 
Beal's Free College 

Calcutta Training Academy - - 
Calcutta Training Institution — ... 


Syam Bazar Preparatory School „e ae 
Bhabanipur Union A y nse e 
Bhabanipur Institution... ous one 
Hindu Charitable Institution —... Nd 

Total 

Middle Class Schools. 

Armenian Philanthropie Academy wes 
Cathedral Mission School - m 
Bt. Xavier's male school... ies - 
Mirzapur ees tes m -— 


Mirtapur Preparatory ... - - 
hidirpur 
preis 8 Sitat E s see 


Total of boys 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRIS. 


European and Foreign Races. 
Baitakhana Girls’ ET 
Bhabanipur Christian girls’ 
- Murgibata Loretto oo 

La Martiniere for girls ... 
Calcutta Young Ladies’ Institution . 


Kbidirpur Upper Orphan Girls’ ... = 
Loretto House Orp 


s e.. 


sas zos 


eae LII 


Bow Basar Girls’ School s eon 
_ Mrs, Btageman’s Institution — ... - 
Total 

Native Races, 


erea a - m 


Total 


vas rv 


sas tva 
tesore 
aee tte 
wee ts 
ees evo 


verra 7 


wen nen 


[LL 


ssena 


ses ban 


sen wes ee 
AERO, ae REQUE 


età tee 
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It is impossible to obtain an exact account of all the children 
under instruction, for many learn to write and cypher at home, or 
at shops, or in small schools scarcely to be called schools. If we 
take the number educated in unaided village schools of twenty 
pupils or upwards, we obtain 17,507 pupils at 603 schools. They 
are scattered over the different zillas according to the following 
table. 


Number of Unaided Guru Pathsalas in the Central Division, containing 


twenty pupils and upwards. 

Names o» Disruicts, Number of pathsalas.} Number of pupils. 
Calcutta M 18 71 
Hugli e. coe sse ssp ose ouo qmm 110 2,410 
Howrah ee as 0e ane wo Hee. Me de 159 5,424 
Nudiea .. té eh) toe ens 127 3,764 
Under Rev. F. Schurr, Nuddea Mis sew ipee 4$ 707 
cL bhum .. due. SAN anes Saat 4 88 
24-Parganas and Bars ue e. e an 143 4,333 
Total .. .... 603 17,507 


13 
T 


Massing together all the schools of which this department has 
accurate information, we find the following result :—~ 


Government collegiate schools m S08 .. 2414 

Government zilla and other schóols « 48 .. 4,685 

Aided schools for boys and girls dis ne 925 o. 41,971 

"  Unaided but inspected schools ak e) 21 . 1,833 

'" Unaided and uninspected schools for boys we 95 .. 6,592 

* Uninspected village schools — .. 603 ... 17,507 
Unaided schools for girls of European and foreign : 

` “parentage s i Ši es Dos. B81 

Ditto of native parentage T ose we 4 a 219 


1,041 75,302 


meses ET 
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Colleges are not included in this list: some schools have 
declined to give returns, and the unaided schools containing less 
than twenty pupils are numerous, and many children are educated 

t home, so that the above total of 75,802 is but a first approxi- 
nation to the number of children at school in Calcutta and the 
residency division. 

As no one knows the population, it is almost a loss of time to 
sonsider the percentage of children at school to population ; but if 
here are three millions in the old division, and four millions 
in the new, then there will be one child at school for every 41 
persons in the former, and for every 1,188 persons in the latter. 

The statistical tables have columns to show the number of 
Hindus, Mussulmans, and “others.” The Native Christians, as 
well as children of European and foreign races, and the poor wild 
Kols of the juugle, are all entered as “ others.” Still the majority 
entered under this head are Christians, and whether European or 
Native, belong to a small section of the community. With‘ this 
explanation, the tables show 46,656 pupils, of whom 40,316 are 
Hindus, 3,663 Mussulmans, and 2,667 “ others;” or in every 
100 pupils, there are 86 Hindus, 8 Mussulmans, and 6 others. 

The Mussulmans at school are not one-tenth part of the 
Hindus, though the revenue survey shows that in some zillas, as in 
Nuddea for example, they constitute a majority ofthe population. 

Af the English schools, out of 14,277 boys, there are 12,967 
Hindus, 497 Mussulmans, and 813 “ others;” or in every 100 
boys learning English, there are 92 Hindus, 3 ‘Mussulmans, 
end 5 “others.” Here the disproportion is much greater 
than when vernacular schools are included. In every 100 
of those learning English, there are but 3 Mussulmans to 
92 Hindus, or one in thirty. In this age of educational 
progress, these figures indicate a mournful feature for the Mussul- 
mans. Assuming that the Government is desirous of showing 
equal consideration to all classes of its subjects, and d "wish 
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to promote the Hindu at the expense of the Mussulman, yet what 
can a Government officer do when he requires in a post certain 
qualifications which are possessed by the Hindu applicants, but 
not by the Mussulmans? He is obliged to take the Hindu, and 
then he is adding one more instance to the list of Mussulman wrongs. 

I was present at a large meeting in the Madrasah in 1870, 

where the question was discussed, why Mussulmans were so few 
at the university examinations. Some speakers argued that 
Mussulmans in India have an hereditary dislike to mathematics, 
and failed in that sabject more than in other subjects. Others 
said that a third of the time of Mussulman students was given 
to studies which do no not “pay” in the university. Mussulman 
gentlemen frequently learn four languages:—Arabio, on account 
of their religion; Persian, because it is with them the language 
of polite correspondence; Urdu, because it is their vernacular ; 
and English, in order to gain a livelihood. The time which would 
suffice to attain’ proficiency in two languages is employed in 
acquiring a smattering of four. Theré is truth in the argument; 
but still at the great public schools of England, Latin and Greek, 
French and German, go on together, and English is not altogether 
neglected. I was of opinion that successful Mussulman students 
were few because they are few at school, and they are few at 
school because pride of race and religion makes them averse to 
the English language and all the innovations attendant on its 
study. The Mussulman system of education now leads to no 
advancement in life, and is not much patronized. Hence pride 
tends to’ idleness, and idleness to dissipation, according to the 
Arabio proverb—'* Men are usually tempted by one devil ; but the 
idle man is tempted by a thousand devils.” Aversion to the 
subjects ‘studied, habits of idleness in youth, and their necessary 
consequence, a tendency to dissipation, are fatal to excellence in the 
‘university. Mussulmans are moreover poor and find great acy 
‘in paying schooling fees, 
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Mr. Blochmann, the head master of the Madrasah, corroborated 
my view as regards the idleness of Mussulman students. He 
instanced the smallness of the numbers in the two highest 
elasses of the Anglo-Persion department of the Madrasah in 
comparison with the numbers in the same classes of the Hindu 
and Hare schools, although the total numbers in each of 
these Hindu schools are only half as large again as in the 
Mussulman schools. He deduced from this fact the conclusion that 
Mussulmans at English schools in the lower provinces are not 
so industrious as the Hindus. I shall show in another part of 
this report that the vernacular scholarship examination, where: 
about ten scholarships are annually awarded according to merit 
in each of the districts of Hugli, Nuddea, Baraset, and the” 
24-Parganas, the Mussulmans only gained one scholarship out of 
the 176 scholarships awarded in the last four years. The Christians 
did not gain a single scholarship, which is partly accounted for 
by the fact that European and East Indians do not compete for 
these scholarships, and Native Christian boys of ability learn 
English. At the vernacular examination this year, out of 438 
candidates from the highest classes of 122 schools, there were only 
9 Mussulmans and 38 “others,” which, in conjunction with other 
facts, indicates that the Mussulmans in vernacular schools are 
comparatively more numerous in the lower classes than in the 
higher. This confirms the opinion that Mussulmans at pono! do 
not work hard. 

In the minor scholarshi examination last November, out of 
189 candidates, only 6 were Mussulmans, and they were all 
placed in the third division, and consequently none obtained 
scholarships, as was also the case in the previous year, Of the 
Christians, 6 only passed the last examination, 2 in the second 
division and 4 in the third; but none obtained scholarships. 
Hence, neither in English nor in Bengali do the Mussulmans 
attain the position which their numbers would warrant us in 
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expecting; and the Christians are not much more successful than 
the Mussulmans. 


Creed of Pupils in our Schools. 


DESCRIPTION or SCHOOLS, Hindus. |Mussulmans. | Others. 


- 


Government Schools. 


Normal for masters E P p re 02994. 0390 [ou 225 
Ditto for mistresses T sis exo S) vest * 
Higher class English — .. — .. 1,126 
Middle class English "T wept tes 508 
Middle class Vernacular ... 2,069 
Lower class Vernacular "m — 80 
Girls’ T ee is - x a "ONE DET om, 70 
S Total u | 4 ME e 4,656 
Aided Schools. 
Normal i ái - ie "X ouv 42 
* Higher class English Ge tas 5,710 
Middlewless English — .. w m 762 6,933 
Middle class Vernacular „w Wc. RON 54 | 11,904 
Lower claas Tena sie ss 692 | 13,180 
aoe es^ Wék —— lw a Duden AS. vus 4,202 
Total 2,606 } 41,071 
Grand total 2,067 | - 40,058 


`S The social position of the pupils in our schools is shown in the 
elaborate return, of which I give a synopsis here. The remarks 
I have to make on them are not here entered, as it would be 
vwaste of space to add them when they may be required again. for 
a general resumé of the results for the whole of the schools in 
the lower provinces. I notice, however, the general fact that the 
falling off in numbers is confined to the lower ranks of society, 
and to those whose parentage is not known. 
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TABLE OF SOCIAL POSITION. 


UPPER CLASSES OF SOCIETY. 


. TITLES. 
Princes, nabábs, rájás, ráy-báhádurs, khín-bahádurs ... m" 
Government SERVICE. 
Government servants with salaries of Rs. 10,000 a year and up- 
wards ... - 


Lax». : 


Large landholders whose income from land is Rs. 20,000 a year 
and upwards sve sis 


OTHER REALIZED PROPERTY. 


Owners of houses, mines, Government securities, and other realized 
property, whose income is Rs. 30,000 a year and upwards 


Proressions. 
Professional men with inconies of Rs. 40,000 a year and upwards ... 
. Terane. 
Merchants, bankers, &c., with incomes of Rs. 50 000 & year and 
upwards eos ons si 


Total of upper classes ' T 


MIDDLE CLASSES OF SOCIETY. 


269 


Number of 
pupils, 


a4 


64 


105 


(Viz., those below the upper classes and above the lower classes, und whose 
chief social position ia derived from Government service, venues property, 


profession, or trade, 

m Government SERVICE. 
Officers on salaries of Rs. 200 and less than Rs. 833 a month s 
Officers on salaries of Bs. 50 and léss than Bs. 200 a month 
Officers on salaries of Rs. 20 and less than Rs. 50 a month E 
Officers on salaries of less than Rs. 20a month, such as military 

pilicers, teachers, pandits, post-masters, amlas eS T 


1,061 
2,167 
2,027 


723 
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Number of 
pupils. 
Estares. 
Holders of lands, mines, houses, Government securities, or other 


realized property, whose income is above Rs. 3,000 a year. and ` 


under the limits for the upper classes... we 1,097 
The same when the income is less than Rs. 3,000 a Suis .. 2,348 
Holders of debatvar, brahmatvar, piratvar, tenures... .. 9,923 
Jagirdars, ghatvals ... " T s e. 07 

PROFESSIONS. 


Barristers, surgeons, engineers, attorneys, pleaders, clergymen, 
priests, religious gurus, mullas, kazis, maulavis, professors, high 
pandits, superior English teachers, authors, editors, higher artists 4,503 

Muktars, munsis, amlas, writers, moharers, sarkars, gomastas, 
nayabs, surveyors, overseers, native doctors, kabirajes, apothe- 
caries, English teachers, pandits, village school teachers, engine- 
drivers, press proprietors, press readers, catechists, ghataks, 
kathaks, lower artists sis i e ,. 10,500 


, TRADE. 
Bankers, brokers, banians, gold-merchants, money-changers, mer- 
chants, mahajans,' large traders, contractors, manufacturers of 
sugar and saltpetre, produce-dealers, factory owners, photo- 
" graphers, coach-builders, engravers ss - .. 39,018 
Shop-kéepers, aratdars, kyals, apprentices „s. ' "D .. 2,4120 


Total of the middle classes e. 34,855 


actes at tm 


LOWER CLASSES OF SOCIETY OR “THE MASSES.” 


GOVERNMENT SERVICE. 
Government ‘servants on less than Rs. 20 a month, such as 
'" \eompounders, soldiers, constables, chaukidars, peons, paiks, bar- 
^ Xandazes, chaprasis, darwans, guards, messengers, bhandaries, 
nagdies, boatmen, gunners, laskars, seamen, cooks, tailors, palki- 
. bearers, bearers, farashes, punkha-pullers, coachmen, syces, 
, elephant-drivers, grass-cutters, shikaries, duftries, bhisties, khan- 
` samas, kitmatgars, ayas, washermen, mehters, and other servants, 
‘on regular pay —.. oe - - we “815 


Pervarz Srrvick. 
Such as those named before — ..; e sai we 1,059 


i 
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AGRICULTURE. 
Cultivators, gardeners, small ryots T oes 
` TRADE. 


Petty shop-keepers and small dealers and sellers, such as pedlars, 
kolu, chunari, mudis, moiras, sweetmeat-sellers, sellers of tari, 
betel, milk, spices, fish, biscuits, opium, stamps, pankhas, fire- 
wood, baskets, liquor, earthen-ware, vegetables, ganja, goli, &c. . 

HANDICRAFT. 


Printers, compositors, pressmen, book-binders iie Csa 
Workers in gold and silver, ornament makers — ' .. -— 


Potters, stone-cutters, masons, idol-makers, brick- kei brick-. 


layers w- S - 
Firemen, stokers, Dwa sug irni eee 
Painters of houses, of common pictures, picture fraus ilice 


dyers ... tee Nen Mn 
Blacksmiths, ain: ‘baie kiss ase 2r owe 
Carpenters, coopers, wheel-wrights, nene is E 
Weavers, blanket-makera wa tee 
Harness-makers, shoe-makers, hai vakew.. " ce sua 


*SxiLLED LABOUR. 


Tailora, barbers, gharamies, farriers, horse-breakers, shikaris, mid- 
wives, bird-catchers ons wa -— ase 


Common LABOUR. 


Palki-bearers, garwans, syces, coolies, cowherds, shepherds, fisher- 
men, pig-keepers, cutters of grass and wood - iis 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Itinerant performers, such as musicians at natches, songsters, 


` male-dancers, bajandars, jatrawalas i m 07 en 
Vagrants, such as beggars, fakirs, bairagis... ae 
Disreputable classes, such as latials, badmashes, dicots thieves, 
pirates, prisoners, "prostitutes. aes ave m 


Total of the lower classes or the masses 
Parentage not known "m T ssi ats 


Grand total € 


854 


5A7 


68,899 
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Erriciency.—In January last, in order to secure uniformity in 
the valuation of schools, I submitted, for the discussion of deputy 
inspectors, a system of valuing the merits of vernacular schools. 
Their suggestions were valuable, and have to some extent been 
incorporated in a scheme, which, with your permission, I will 
follow next year. You will observe in the scheme that I give one- 
fourth part of the marks for the accessaries of the schools, and 
three-fourths for instruction. These accessaries refer to the state 
of the building and premises, to the registers and books, to 
discipline, and to moral tone. 

It will be remarked that in England the first two of these four 
heads are considered so important, that the grant is withheld 
`- altogether if the school is not held in a suitable building, and if 
the registers and accounts are not properly kept. I cannot find 
that these four subjects are noticed at all in the Bombay rules. 
I have endeavoured to give them some weight, but I am afraid 
that you may think too little weight in the valuation. 

T ax aware that Dr. Arnold said— It is not necessary that 
* Rugby should be a school of 300, or 100, or even of 50 boys, 
but it is necessary that it should be a school of Christian gentle- 
men.” I earnestly desire to follow in the footsteps of my revered, 
master; but Bengal is not England. Without religion we want 
the sanction to insist on a high moral tone. Moreover, the deputy 
inspectors, and not the masters, make this valuation; and the deputy 
_ inspector in his visits can learn but little of the moral tone of the 
boys, and the marks are given with reference to his means of 
: judging, and not with reference to the importance of the subject. 


: * Scheme Sor the Valuation of Middle Class Schools. 
Valuation for grade— 


i ‘Excellent, 75 and up to - i pr 100 marks, 
' Good, 80 and less than die un xo E o 
Fair, 46 ditto wer oes ove eo p 
Moderate, 30 ditto s i e 49 a 
Indifferent, 15 ditto pur EY eo 80 n 


Bad, under v g max 148 
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I. Prrursrs.—House.—Proper ventilation, dryness, neatness, state 


. of repair iss bes ET 


Compound.—If any, its neatness, provision of swings 


and gymnastic apparatus P 


Furniture.—Such as black boards, globes, almirahs, 


desks, chairs, &c., and their neatness 
and state of repair. (Benches for boys 
are not to be considered necessary ; if 
there are benches, they ought to be 
low, or to have a ledge for the litile 
boys’ feet)... oon, sek 


ANecessaries.—Supply of clean drinking water and 


of water for washing . vid 
A clean privy or sing alatis ar- 
rangement ET 


IL Booxs.—Accounts, their state and correctness... eee 
Attendance register neat and well kept ... ET 
Admission ditto ditto ee 


Mark 


ditto ' ditto 


Subscription book , ditto — "s 

Visitors' book, neat ane - - 

Books of referertce, maps, &c., and their neatness and 

state of repair ... -— ^ si 

IIL Discrerinz.—Number on the roll — ... " mA 


Regularity of attendance € m 

Order of lessons FER — 

Power of master to command attention and 
obtain silence when he requires it x 

Cleanliness of boys' faces, hands, hair, and person 


. Organization of classes according to progress ... 
IV. Monat Toss or rae ScHoorL.—Proper behaviour of boys to 
teachers and superiors one - eee 
Truthfulness as shown in freedom from prompting, cheat- 

ing, and underhand ways - 
Good manners as indicated by politeness, and in the 


absence of rude habits, such as spitting, belching, &c. 


Total of marks independent of instruction ... 


213 


No. of 
marks. 


7 


precast 


23 


399 + 
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Brought forward iii 25 


V. Reapine with Bfaéiicy, proper pronunciation, emphasis, with an 
understanding ofthe meaning of words and sentences, 
and with power to narrate, in their own words, any 
story in their reading books ... oes . 90 
In higher classes, this head includes grammar and soit 
ation .. - T 
VI. Wairine a good legible hand, with ability to spell pm in 
* writing at dictation, and to direct letters pM to 
the post-office requisitions e. 20 
In higher classes this head includes eee 
VII. Anrrameric, and in higher classes, mathematics... 2° 
VIII. Oruzna Sussects, such as geography, history, science, 
drawing, mapping, surveying, &c. vis .. 10 
—- 70 
IX. GzwrRAL.—The deputy inspector may award for gymnastics, 
. such as, running, leaping, jumping, throwing, swing- 
ing, swimming, riding, &c., or for any special excel- 
lence, ‘which should be mentioned x 5 


Total oe 100 


In middle class schools learning English, the head Reading will 
include both languages and translation from one language to the 
other ; similarly, the head Writing will refer to both languages, 

If a master prompts his boys, or connives at any unfairness, he is 
to be reported immediately to the secretary and to the inspector, 
for degradation or dismissal, as the Sucumitence of the case may 
require. :; 

When the state of things under any of the above heads is bad, the 
deputy inspector will give no marks for that head, and generally 

: great excellence will be necessary to secure full marks. 
In middle class English schools a good knowledge of the 


vernacular will be d gd and half the marks in reading and 
writing will be given to it. . 
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Schools vary considerably, but generally there is too large a 
number of boys in the first primer, whether English or Bengali. 
Hence, in awarding the marks allowed to each head, marks for 
reading and writing will not be distributed among the classes 
which are still ie first number reader; and no boy will 
be allowed to begin the second book till he is well acquainted with 
the first. The marks therefore will be distributed equally among 
the higher classes, and the character of any class will be judged by 
the way in which the boys, after the first two, acquit themselves. 

Ifthere are only two boys in a class, no marks will be given ; 
and generally discouragement will be shown to the practice of 
allowing two or three boys to usurp an undue amount of the 
teacher’s time. 

The higher class schools will require a fuller development of the 
method of awarding marks, and the lower class schools a simpler 
system than is here indicated. 

Erriciency.—The schools are arranged as regards efficiency 
under the six heads, Excellent and Good for the better sort of 
schools in each class; Fair and Moderate for middling schools; In- 
different and Bad for the worse sort of schools. Besides these, all 
the zenana institutions, and some schools about whose classification 
there was some doubt, are entered as unclassed. Out of the 992 


schools, there were— 
No. of Sehools. No, of Schools. 


Excellent l "ES oes iis 9 
Good ... e ree ». 139 
— 148 
Fair „a des Be on 199 
Moderate exe EM e. 313 
Indifferent E m : .. 129 
Bad one eee LU d - bes 84 " 
: = 213 
Unclassed iii E ee .. 119 
: l 992 
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Of the higher élass English schools, 44 out of 58 are under the 
two heads of Good and Fair; five being excellent, and nine mode- 
rate or indifferent. Of 127 middle class English schools, 59 are in 
the classes good and fair, and 68 below them. Of the 221 
middle class vernacular schools, 4-are excellent and 118 in the 
classes good and fair. Hence the middle class schools, both Eng- 
lish and vernacular, are nearly equally distributed between the 
upper and lower halves of the list of efficiency ; but in the three 
upper classes of the list are found more than half the vernacular 
schools, and less than half the English schools. The inferior 
English schools are chiefly those managed by native gentlemen ; 
the inferior vernacular schools are chiefly those managed by mis- 
sionaries» In the 106 missionary vernacular schools, only 11 are 
in the first three grades, whereas in the’ 481 vernacular schools 
managed by Natives, 185 are in the upper grades and 296 in the 
lower grades. The poorness of the majority of the missionary 
vernacular schools arises from their locality. They are generally 
placed where there are Christians, and Christians are often found 
in the places where high caste families are few, and education, 
except from missionary socicties, is unknown. 


Table of Efficiency. 


Scupozs ror Boys, 


Higher Class, 
Government ... - wef 2 7 
Missionary tos eju 9 
` Other Christians... des cens | ec 1 
NAM s pa n ase 4l 
68 
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Unclassed. 


Indifferent. 


Excellent, 


Middle Class English. 
Government .. m € 
Missionary " - 
Other Christians - "m m 
Natıve ... E xem is 

Total ... 


Middle Class Vernacular. 


Government — .. Sei ase 
Missionary vs ose 
Other Christians. Se HE 
Native.. Se ive sae 

Total ... 

Lower Class Vernacular. 

Government  .. s C 
Missionary wee woe " 
Other Chnstians... aes ad 
Native... f ua - m 

Total ... 


Schools for Girls, — * 
European and other foreign races ... 
Native Races. 


Government... das e 


Missionary T on 
Other Christians... K wae 
Native... - - ase 

Total ... 


Normal Schools, 


For masters, Government... P» 

Ditto, aided "n ase 
For mistresses, Government aie 
Ditto, 
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Frmate Inxsrrucrion.—The Rev. K. M. Banerjee lately sum- 
med up his fifty years’ experience of the supporters of girls’ schools 
in the telling aphorism—* Long were their speeches, short were 
their subscriptions.” 

I cannot claim a fifty years’ experience of girls’ schools, but 
I was present when the foundation stone of the Bethune School 
was laid twenty-two years ago, and from that time to this floods 
of words have periodically deluged this barren field of lubour and 
have left but little fertilizing influence behind them. The same 
complaint of the exceeding difficulty of collecting subscriptions, 
and the utter unwillingness of parents to pay fees, is repeated to 
this day in nearly the same words as I heard more than twenty 
years ago. It has even been observed that the very speeches which 
were delivered fifty years ago are appropriate, without the chango 
of a single word, to the circumstances of the present time. It is 
evident that the importance of female education has not yet taken 
a firm hold on the leaders of Hindu society, for if it had, the 
frequent closing of girls’ schools for want of funds, and the poverty- 
stricken state of those that remain open, would be facts of past 
histoty, and not ordinary events of the day. 

Tur NoxwaL Bcnoon.—The Government normal school for 
Hindu female teachers of good caste was opened in February last, 
and on the 31st March contained seven students. Unfortunately 
a few days afterwards the number was reduced to four. The 
institution has inherently great difficulties to contend against, and 
the late committee of the Bethune School believed them to be 
insuperable, and resigned rather than consent to open the normal 
school. Unhappily the inherent difficulties of the institution have 
been. increased by difficulties both from within and without. 
Babu Keshab Chandra Sen opened his own normal school, and 
as the supply for one school was inadequate, two schools could not 
possibly succeed. But even a greater obstacle arose in the 
conscientious objection of the lady superintendent to give to adults 
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secular instruction only. She felt that by secular instruction she ' 
necessarily loosened the restraints imposed by the Hindu creed, while 
the prohibition to teach religion prevented her from enforcing the 
sanctions of Christian morality. Hence, by giving secular instruc- 
tion only, she indirectly promoted evil. There is little doubt 
about the fate of an institution in which the conscientious head 
believes success to be asin. Itis unfortunate that this religious 
scruple was not felt before the appointment was accepted. The 
Bethune School goes on fairly, and in this department the religious 
difficulty does not intervene, and the lady superintendent works 
with pleasure to herself and satisfaction to the parents. 


The number of girls under instruction on the 31st March 
1870-71 stood thus :— 


1870. 1871. 

In Government schools (Bethune and normal ’ 
schools) sss ET x 76 | ,,77 
In aided schools Vs $e. sx 2,488 — 2,148 
In unaided schools — ... wei Ses 150 477 
In zenana agencies ..! wee sis 1,327 1,279 
In schools for boys  ... mts T 499 515 


Total 4,540 4,496 

This shows a decline of 44 in 4,496, or one in a hundred, Tt is 
the first time that a retrogression has taken place. The excitement 
caused by the case of Ganes Sundari stopped the increase of 
zenana visiting, and caused temporarily a decline of numbers. ' 
The falling off in aided schools under native managers has, 
however, been the chief cause of decline. These two causes of- 
decline have been nearly compensated for by the increase of girls 
in unaided schools and in schools for boys. 


From facts that came to my knowledge I believe that the causo 
òf female education is slowly, though steadily, advancing, but that 
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the presont state of instruction is lower than is generally believed. 
Female education is a matter in which Government should assist 
private enterprise rather than attempt a great social innovation 
itself. In former years I mentioned that inspectresses for female 
schools and zenanas would become necessary, and the fact has 
lately been urged on my attention by the early and steadfast 
friend of female education, Babu Piyarichand Mitra. But the 
financial pressure of the present year renders it inexpedient to 
moot the question now. This, and schemes for scholarships and 
rewards, which are also very desirable, must be postponed for at 
least a year. 

The great defect in all schools for girls is the slow progress 

made in learning the alphabet. In a school of 30 girls, it will 
generally be found that 20 at least have not commenced to undor- 
stand the meaning of easy words and sentences, and that two or 
three girls at the top are separated by a wide interval from all the 
rest. In this state of things I am an advocate for the Bombay 
system of paying by results; but even then the price given for cach 
standard must be very high, otherwise Government aid in female 
education’ will be a nominal, and not a real assistance. 
* In places where zenana agencies exist, the education of adults 
is carried on; but I have little hope of the education of women by 
their ‘husbands and brothers. This point is discussed by Babu 
Nilmoni Mukhurji, B.A. and B.L., formerly a senior scholar of 
the Sanskrit College. ' I submit extracts from his interesting report 
for your perusal. It would be very desirable to know how far 
this mode of f family instruction has proceeded; but in the absence 
of inspectresses of schools, I hardly know how the inquiry could be 
conducted. We might certainly question the pupils of our schools 
and colleges as to their individual exertions; but their answers 
would not altogether settle the point, for many of them are absent 
from their homes, and to ask students questions about their 
female relatives is a matter of doubtful expediency. 
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Ertracts from the Annual Report of the Deputy Inspector i Schools 
for Rajpur. ~ 


The state of female education stands much at the same point as i last 
year. The only three girls’ schools under my inspection that deserve 
encouragement are situated ‘at Baripur, Kannig and Kaorapukar 
` respectively. 


It is a truism to affirm that the condition precedent of female education 
in g certain locality is a tolerably improved state of male education therein, 
and that people who live from hand-to-mouth, and who are not sure of 
procuring their food on the morrow, can little think of education unless it is 
calculated to bring to them immediate relief. Female education in this 
country does not hold out any such relief as may be appreciated and sought 
by the poor. The males of the places where the missionaries have estab- 
lished female schools are so uneducated and helpless, that they possess very 
slender means of educating even their boys. They have no inclination, no 
idea of training up their daughters; but they send them to schools only for 
the purpose of obliging the missionaries. 


In classifying the schools at Baripur, Ramnagar, Kaorapukar, Sarisa, 
Manderhat, Banipur, Rajpur, Baikantpur, Kodalia, Bonhugli, Balarampur, 
Salpukar, Raghabpur, and Jhanjra, I have taken into acconnt not only the 
subjects taught and number of pupils capable of reading and explaining, 
but also the number and progress of such pupils as have learned gpelling 
in Barnaparichay part I and part IL Considering the general condition 
of female education in this country, I do not take any exception to the first- 
named three schools, The schools at Sarisa, Banipur, and Manderhat, are 
conducted according to the circle system, and are taught only two days in 
ihe week by the circle pandits. They might, however, be made to assume 
quite a different aspect if something were allowed them for the purpose of 
purchasing books and awarding prizes; but the manner in which our 
operations were restricted by the financial policy last year did not permit 
me to make any such provision. The next three schools, situated at Rajpur, 
Baikantpur, and Kodalia respectively, are included in the Rajpur zenana 
agency. The schools at Rajpur are not now so successful as‘ was the 
former Rajpur girls’ school under the management of Mr. Payne. The last- 
“named five schools are under the superintendence of Mr. Dfiberg; they 
contain each one or two pupils, who read Sarala Charita or Bodhoday ; but 
they read, explain, and spell so indifferently, that they can hardly’ be 

36 
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regarded. to have learnt anything. Of arithmetic, geography, and writing, 
they know absolutely nothing. With the exception of one or two pr 
none is advanced beyond the alphabet. My experience, combined with 
that of my predecessor, Babu Radhika Prasanna Mukhopsdhyáy, proves 
that they have been in this wretched state for the last four or five 
years; nordo Isee any reason to hope that their past will differ from 
their future. 

From the first cyclone, this part of the district, where the missionary 
ichools are situated, suffered severely for three years. Famine, flood, and 
restilénce, came in quick succession in the train of the cyclone, and caused 
treat distress to the unhappy people; but the good harvests of the last 
hree years have restored to them peace and plenty. We have given them 
1 fair trial, but it is evident that they have not profited by it, and in many 
vases it is not possible for them to do so. 


The plan of female education mooted by Babu Kesab Chandra Sen, in 
his able speech recently delivered at the Town Hall, has provoked criticisms 
from various quarters. The Hindu Patriot seems to be content with the 
present state of female education, and expects good results from it. He 
overrates the efficiency of family agency for training up adult ladies. No om 
would deny that a youth would endeavour to impart knowledge to his illiterate 
partner; but it should be borne in mind that in the present state of our 
society,;his opportunities are so few, and thé difficulties in his way are so 
many, that it is seldom that he succeeds in his atttempt. In the first place 
it is hard to overcome the repugnance of a grown-up girl, and in the second 
place, it is often found too inconvenient to induce her to steal a few hours 
from her household occupations in order to devote to study. 1f, however, 
one should be so fortunate as to get over such obstacles and place his wife 
in a fair way to knowledge, the birth of a child would often decide the ques- 
tion. The love for the child would dispel her love for literature, and impose 
‘on the mother so many duties“that she would find no time for continuing 
ler study: d: 

"These considerations make it imperative that the principal school for 
educating a girl should be her paternal home, and the office of the zenana 
agencies should consist in guiding her after studies, and instructing her in 
such arts as might render her useful and ornamental to her family and to 
Bociety at large. No attentive observer of the times would fail to notice 
that the marriageable age of our girls has a little advanced, and the general 
tendency of the present generation is to make it advance still further. 
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Moreover, it is not a rare occurrence that girls who evince some aptitude for 
study are allowed to continue to attend school a year or two after their 
marriage. This fact should not be overlooked, and may be taken advantage 
of in prescribing the course of study for girls’ schools. 


It is therefore evident that two different kinds of agency are requisite to 
complete female education, one for girls and the other for grown up ladies. 
One should consist of schools constituted after the fashion of the model 
schools and supervised by the inspector and deputy inspectors, and the other 
of zenana agencies formed on the principle of strict religious neutrality and 
supervised by inspectresses under the directions of the inspector of the 
division. Both the agencies should be entirely supported by Government, 
and made effective by the institution of prizes and scholarships. As every 
useful institution in which Government took the initiative has been crowned 
with success, there is no reason to favour the supposition that this most 
beneficial undertaking should miscarry, but on the contrary it might be 
confidently said that under the plan above adverted to, female education 
would assume quite a different aspect. Native prejudice is as inveterate 
as it is apt to take the alarm at the slightest change, but the pliancy with 
which it yields as soon as it is brought in conta’ with 3 useful institation 
is remarkable, and would be borne out by the history of the last thirty-five 
years. 


The Hitakari Sabha, one of. whose objects is the extension of 
female education, is of opinion that I underrate the extent and 
progress of female instruction. If the extent and progress of 
female education were great, schools for girls would be maintained 
with only a little more difficulty than schools for boys. But such 
isnot the case. From among a mass of correspondence showing the 
difficulty of carrying on girls’ schools, I select letters from the 
managing committee of the Bow Bazar female school, Calcutta, 
dated the 14th and the 22nd of April 1871. These letters will show 
that I have but too good grounds for my opinion that much’ 
progress has not yet been made. It must be premised that the Bow 
Bazar committee support a large school of 442 boys, and that they 
claim for their girls’ school a high place anions the female schools 
of Bengal. 
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The committee write as follows :— 


Prior to August 1867 the Government grant to this institution was 
Rs. 15 at first, and Rs. 25 after that. In that month a grant in aid of Rs. 30 
was conceded, on the condition that a further sum of Rs. 35 would be 
realized by the managers from local subscriptions, and Rs. 10 from schooling 
fees. 

For a short time after this arrangement came into operation, the required 
amount of local subscriptions was realized, although not with the hoped-for 
facility. But after this the subscriptions gradually fell of, and for some 
time past most of the subscribers have discontinued their assistance. These 
subscribers for the most part comprised the European gentry, and although 
some of the native subscribers yet continue to subscribe, they are so dila- 
tory in paying their contributions, that the managers have almost always 
been compelled to meet from their own resources the failings of the 
defaulters, which were recouped at their convenience. They have also had 
to meet ihe balance of the expenditure needed for maintaining the school. 


With regard to schooling fees, the highest amount ever realized from 
this source never execeded Rs. 2; and it was lamentable to find that in 
endeavouring to enforce payment, a sensible reduction in the number of the 

Scholars took place, and that those who left, joined the Rev. Mr. Dall's 
school in the neighbourhood, where no schooling fees are demanded. The 
managers were therefore compelled every month to pay themsolves the 
amount fixed to be paid under this head. 


This decline in the financial prospects of the institution is traceable to the 
proverbially marked indifference of the natives (the enlightencd few 
excepted) to educate, or contribute towards the expenses of educating, their 
female children. They find it conducive to their interests, for manifest 
reasons, to educate their boys; but they fail to appreciate to their full extent 
the benefits of educating their girls. To ameliorate this apathy the 
Government should, the managers submit deferentially, among other conces- 
sions for smoothing the barriers to the advancement of female education, 
relax the rules of the aid system in their monetary bearings. 


nis This school, does not profess to advance the interests of Christianity, and 
has therefore no European supporters. The few it had have withdrawn 
their aid on the ground that the Natives themselves ought to support such 
an institution, although the managers believe that the chief cause of their 
‘ceasing thoir assistance ia that they have already to assist the institutions 
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projected by their European brethren for religious ends. Among Natives 
the enlightened portion, and their number is not large, do not refuse their 
aid, but their sympathies with such institutions are of an intermediate 
character. On the one hand their private connections induce them fo 
believe that they ouglit to aid the good cause; on the other hand, race and 
despotism and bigotry damp their good resolves. If therefore the Europeans 
will not subscribe, and the enlightened Natives exhibit a partial, a frigid, 
and supine interest in such matters, to whom can we look for support P 
Certainly not to the masses; for the time has not yet arrived for them to 
unshackle the inherent objection they have to innovations of any kind which 
jar against their national and time-honored customs and habits, and to 
renounce the prejudice and antipathy they entertain against schemes that, 
whatever their other merits, withdraw their females from the seclusion 
and security of their zenanas. 


Extract from the report of the “ Hitakari Shabha," dated 20th 
* April 1871. 


All the examiners expressed their satisfaction with the ‘answers of the 
girls. Babu Bhudev Mukhurji, whose opinion is entitled to great weight, 
says :—" After having taken part in the examinations of your girls’ schools, I 
have come to believe that the Hitakari Sabha of Uttarpara is doing much 
good to the girls’ schools in'the neighbourhood. The scholarships of the 
Sabha are evidently an object to the girls : they learn up much higher than 
they would do if they had no such prizes to compete for; the Antaparikat 
(zenana students) evidently do nothing.” There cannot be the least doubt 
that the system of awarding scholarships is the best mode of encouraging 
female education in the present state of our ‘country. It appears that 
almost all the deputy inspectors under you have recommended that measure 
as the best and.the most effective means for the spread of education among 
the females. The Hitakari Sabha has the satisfaction to observe that 
experienced educational officers unanimously advocate a measure which the 
Sabha inaugurated seven years ago. How far the system has succeeded 
in creating a taste for knowledge in the girls that are annually sent óut “by 
the achools connected with the Sabha, thé Sabha has not yet been able to 
ascertain; but one thing is certain, as Babu Bhndev Mukhurji observes; 
that they would not have made so high progress if these scholarships had 5o 
been held out tothem. The highest standard of studies fixcd.by the Sabha 
for the girls is not far below that fixed-for the verfacular scholarship 
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examination, so that it may be fairly hoped that with the amount of knowledge 
acquired by the girls at school, they will become well prepared to increase 
their stock of knowledge at home with the occasional help of their male 
relatives. The present circumstances of the country, however, generally 

-bring about a contrary result, Sofar asthe education the girls receive at 
school goes, it is almost on a par with that received by the boys. The latter, 
however, continue to prosecute higher studies in superior schools, and thus 
add to their stock of knowledge ; while the former, after they leave school for 
want of encouragement and assistance at home, generally remain at the same 
level, and cannot obtain that amount of knowledge which might be of any 
material advantage to them. The only means to remedy this evil, the 
Sabha thinks, is the holding out of zenana scholarships and prizes, and the 
creation of a body of female teachers competent to impart instruction to 
young ladies in the zenana, and the Sabha is glad to find that the attention 
of Government has been directed to that subject. ~ 


The deputy inspectors make their usual statements of the dif- 
ficulties which schools for girls experience. An extract from one 
report will show the opinion of all— 


* Extract from the Annual Report of the Deputy Inspector of Schools 
EE Jor Hugli. 


“There are under my supervision four aided and one unaided girls’ 
schools. Of the-aided girls’ schools, that of Gbutia Bazar only is in an 
improving state. The numerical strength of the Chandranagar girls’ school 
has fallen off, and the Bora girls’ school is declining both in number and 
efficiency. The Free Church Bansbaria girls’ school is yet in its infancy. 
The unaided girls’ school at Chinsurah, supported by the well-known friend 
of education, Babu Durga Charan Laha, is pretty much in the same state as 
in the last year in point of numerical strength, but in regard to progress in 
studies, it is a little on the wane. In justice to this institution, however, it 
must be admitted that this school is decidedly superior to the other 
girls’ schools in the district in one of needlework executed by 
the girls, 


Froi what has been said above, it will appear that the ‘prospect of girl 
, education in. the district is not encouraging. > The obstacles in the way 
mentioned in my last year's report continue to bei in force. Of these, early 
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marriage and the withdrawal hand-in-hand or... ^gupils from school is tho - 
principal The parents do not yet look upon the education of their girls as 
a sacred duty incumbent upon them, as much as it is their duty to educate 
their boys. When the education of boys is sought for more as a future 
means of gain rather than from any real love of knowledge, it cannot be 
expected that the education of the girls, who are not, from their secluded 
state in society to turn it to that account, will receive that degree of atten- 
tion which its importance demands. Though the hostile feelings formerly ` 
entertained against female education have given way in & large measure— 
though it is no longer believed that education is followed by the etate of 
widowhood, yet female education is still looked upon with no small degree 
of apathy. The parents in many cases are unwilling to send their girls to 
pubhke schools, much less to bear part in the cost of their education, Such 
being the fact, it is impolitic, under the present state of society, to charge . 
any portion of the cost of education, however small, upon the parents of” 
girls. It should be given them free of all cost'to their parents. Not only 
this: rewards in the shape of books and ornaments should be given them 
from time to time for encouragement. The grant-in-aid rules should be. 
relaxed, and scholarships after the example of the Uttarpara Hitakari 
Sabha be created. The services of the female teachers should be secured ; 
for our females, brought up to habits of seclusion, are unwilling to study 
long in schools taught by pandits. These done, our girl schools will flourish, 
and we shall no longer have occasion to take a desponding view of the 
subject. 


Tue Toran Cosr or Instzuction.—The table below shews the 
cost of instruction, the total cost of inspection, and travelling for“ 
fourteen deputy inspectors and myself, have been Rs. 48,032, and the 
cost of instruction and scholarships has been Rs. 6, at, 817. Henco 
juspection has been 6:5 per cent. of the total expenditure controlled. 
by the department, instruction 91°5 per cent., and examinations 
and scholarships 2 per cent. The proportions shown in these charges 
seem to me very moderate. , If the expenditure of a large sum of 
money is necessary for the public good, there must be some control 
over that expenditure, or itis sure to be abused ; and 6'5 for control 
appears, in,comparison with the ed in other departments, to` 
be a modest proportion. 


Abstract Return of Expenditube for the year ending 31st March 1871. a 
" - le^ 
a From Hinperialy From Local | ` lane l 
BOURCE oy CHARGE. Tu Furie j. motel — [fef]. 4 REMARKS. 
ARS i A R cost, 
: m Rs A.P] Be A P.| Be AP. EARTE 
+ z 625 or 
lxsPRcTOR— BERIZSEYT 
^» c] 1800 0 0 — $2 18000 0 0 HEX 
Travelling charges s.o . 648 12 0 diee 648 12 0 à qHias TEE 2 
Office chatens (including rent, 8&- | . 2°89 B= g EBERT Dri 
laries, and contingencies, &o.) s. 2,596 11 9 M tesi 2,596 31 9 ey o^ ca Q 
Dercry INSPECTORS — . ; ee Ef See vh E 
7 Salaries .., e c] 19192 46 siiis 19121 4 6 Be: 92 BSS, soe 
Traveling cha: ro 7,225 5 6 : 5 8 } 866 geo: gge MO S 
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Special prt for furniture, maps, 7"'.&5 a g & S E. 
, &o,, not included in the above , 565 0 0 aceace Die a a a 
" Rewards (not noes under the ism de + 91°48 DE B. B ma 
natruction 26 EA 8 se ai Shatin a S + 
and em Tor schools abolished á E H . g iy 
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th Pe eae et eae -— ] 2 "M e 
SCHOLABSHIPB— i Dire Ke g p . => 
Minor an 020 02 0 | 293218 9 — $i gE EZ $ S 
Vernacular 740313 8| — } ra| *|588 98 x =. 
Airis scholarships Calor Qui 162 3 6 162 3 6 njapa ER P B A 
muneration examiners (no [7-4 
included under the head ejes ae S 7 Ll 
- struction) —.. ^". lone 606 10 6 977 9 0 d 
Service stamps.. nt 1413 0 0 aiu } 50] & E E 
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* This indudes Ra. 376-10-6 due to Babu Sasadhar Ry, officiating deputy inspector of schools, Hazaribag, from Jessore in soath-east division 
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Tux Averace Cost or Instauction.—The table of the st of 
each kind of school according to management is a most useful help 
for judging of the comparative cost of any kind of school. Yet 
its indications cannot be accepted without reference to locality, 
which exercises so preponderating an influence in the question of 
cost that it cannot with safety be ever omitted from consider- 
ation; for example, my higher class zilla schools near Calcutta 
.cost Government for each boy Rs. 8-2-8 yearly, while the three 
schools in Chota Nagpur, the'new portion of my „division, cost 
Government for each boy Rs. 30-9-11. There is no doubt that 
the style of instruction at Howrah and Uttarpara, the two best 
non-collegiate schools in the whole presidency of Bengal, is 
higher than that at Purulia, Hazaribag, and Ranchi. On a system” 
of payment by results, the schools near Calcutta would receive 
from Government more than the schools in Chota Nagpur, yet 
they actually receive a head only four annas ene pice, when the 
others receive sixteen annas. "This utter contravention of the prin« 
ciple of payment by results.is in my opinion not only expedient, 
but necessary; and when more money begins to be available, I 
must ask you to increase the disproportion, and give an increased, 
assignment to Chota Nagpur. There was atime when schools near 
Calcutta had to be carefully nursed, in order that they might 
take root and grow; they have now become vigorous, but 
Chota Nagpur is still in the state of requiring nurture and care. 
In a few years cinchona plantations will be firmly’ rooted in the 
-eountry, and Government will have accomplished its work and 
given to fever-stricken Bengal the best febrifuge now, known. 
‘To give the nation such a boon involves at first a considerable 
-expenditure ; so with schools, the destitute regions of Chota Nagpur 
must at first be dealt with tenderly. 

The table also shows that? while the best instruction given by 
Government in my division costs Rs. 8-2-8 a head, the worst 
: instruction costs Rs. 8-3-6. The uiu the worst instruction in the 
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division costs more money than the best, is defended solely on the 
ground that if Government did not give schools to Tardah and 
Syampur, no one would. There are no Christian converts there 
to tempt the missionaries to found schools for, the instruction of 
their people; the villagers are sunk in ignorance, and cannot help 
themselves. Tardah, in the Sunderbuns, was once the chief port 
of Bengal, in the time of Portuguese supremacy at sea. It is 
now a poor fishing village, suffering thirst from the want of fresh 
water. In Tardah’s palmy day, Caleutta was Chutanutti, and 
Raja Pratap Aditya held his. court on the banks of the Muni 
Khal, and thence defied the power of Akbar. Few Europeans 
have penetrated the Sunderbuns so far as to seo the high embank- 
ments of Pratap’s fort. R 
From the table we see that the average yearly cost to Govern- 
ment ofeach boy learning English is Rs. 6-12-9 in a higher class 
school, and Rs. 7-3-3 in a middle class school. Hence we find that 
the higher and better the school, the less is the cost to Government. 
On the other hand, the people paid yearly in fees and subscrip- 
-tions Rs. 16-12-4 in the former case, and Hs. 13-9-6 in the latter. 
The “explanation of the anomaly as regard Government paying 
more for middling instruction than for good instruction, is found 
in the previous columns, The higher class schools were 54 in 
number, and held 6,635 boys, or on the average 123in each. The 
middle olass English schools were 122 and held 7,468 boys, or on 
‘the average 61 in each. The average would have been less if 
two or three of the middle class schools were not very large. As 
it is, the average middle class school is only half the size of the 
average higher class school. With double the number of boys in a 
school,:and a fee considerably heavier, the higher class schools pay 
a staff of teachers that the middle class school cannot afford. The 
average yearly cost of g boy in a middle class school is Rs. 7-3-3 
to Government, and Rs, 20-12-9 in all Of the middle class 
schools, the Government schools appear the cheapest of all; but 
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this arises because the model schools of the Hugli and Calcutta 
normal schools are self-supporting ; and the sole cost is that of the 
Chaibass& school, which actually costs Government Rs. 33 a 
head annually, while the people there give less than Rs. 4. I 
see no cause for astonishment at this disproportion. It is quite 
right that in Calcutta Government should give nothing, and at 
Chaibassa should give Rs. 33, while the people at Calcutta give 
Rs. 24, and at Chaibassa Rs. 4. I am, however, astonished that 
while Calcutta and Hugli model English schoola have never since | 
their foundation cost Government a penny, an order has lately 
been passed that when a class becomes too big for one master to 
teach, and boys have to be turned away, wo are prohibited from 
entertaining another teacher and forming another class, because, pr 
though the change would not cost Government a penny, but would 
bring in actually a profit, Government will not allow money to be 
earned in this way; no more masters may be entertained, even 
when they pay their own expenses and bring in a profit besides. 
I fail after all my efforts to see an adequate reason.for such a rule, 
An order that there should be no increase of expenditure to Go- 
vernment would surely have been sufficient. Government, in the 
case of the Caleutta and Hugli schools, has given nothing, does 
not now give, and is not asked to give, yet these schools must 
not be developed. This stunting process may emerge in crippling 
our charge, and in causing permanent inability to goalone. ^ . 

The yearly cost of instruction in middle class vernacular schools 
is Rs. 3-6-6 a head on the average. The more expensive schools 
are the Government model school, and the least expensive the native 
management schools; but the former are in some cases real model 
schools, and in other cases are planted in barren spots, where none 
but Government schools or missionary schools could exist. 

The average yearly. cost to Government of the lower class 
vernacular schools is Rs. 1-14-2, and the people pay Rs, 1-15-7, or 
just an equal sum. `~, 
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The schools for girls cost Government on the average Rs. 13-3 
a head yearly. The most expensive school is the Bethune 
School, which costs Government Rs. 164-8-3 a head yearly. Tho 
yearly cost to Government for 1,079 children in 36 native vernacu- 
lar schools is Rs. 5-7-5 a head, and for 1,146 ladies, instructed by 
96 teachers in zenana agencies, is Rs. 11-11-2 a head; but the 
supporters of the agencies give Rs. 28-2-6 a head. The total yearly 
cost of each lady taught in a zenana is Rs. 39-13-8. Till the 
people become aware of the importance of the education of females, 
the expenditure to Government will be large, and, compared with 
the results in boys’ schools, unsatisfactory. 

Normal schools for teachers are expensive institutions both in 
England and in India. "The revised code has limited the Govern- 
ment contribution to £50 a head for male teachers, and £35 a 
head for female teachers. In India Government gave yearly for 
male pupils Rs. 81 in its own schools, and Rs. 56 in the aided 
missionary schools. The cost for female pupils in an aided school 
was Rs. 172 a year, and in the Government normal school was, for 
the two months it had been open, Rs. 47-7-8 a month; that is at the 
rate of Rs. 569-11-9 a year. Compared with the average cost to 
Government last year, the cost this year of normal schools and of 
higher class “schools is less, but for all the other kind of schools is 
slightly greater; but the increased cost a head is no more than 
might have been expected to arise from the reduction of numbers. 
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Table shewing the Yearly Cost of Pupils in each Class of Schools in 1870-71. 


GOVERNMENT AND ÁXDED 
SCHOOLS. 
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FRIENDS OF EDUCATION IN THE CENTRAL DIVISION. 


The London Missionary Society. 

The Baptist Society. 

The Church Missionary Society. 

The S. P. G. Society. 

The Free Church of Scotland. 

The Hon'ble Justice Phear. 

The Hon'ble Justice L. S. Jackson. 

CALCUTTA AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD.—Dabu Rakhal Das 

Mukhopadhyá&y, deputy magistrate, Diamond Harbour. 
Babu Mahima Chandra Pal, deputy magistrate, Baripore. 

» Thakur Das Ray Chaudhuri and brothers and ,, 

cousins, zemindars of Baripore. 
Babu Gauri Prasad Maitra of Malaucha. 
Pundit Dwarkanath Bidyabhushan of Harinavi. 

» Binayaka Chandra Chattopadhyáy, Khidirpur. 

» Brindaban Chandra Chattopadhyéy of Baraset. 
Sheikh Ramzan Noskar, zemindar and merchant of 

"Mugra. 
Babu Srinath Basu, of Baree. 

» Kisory Lal Ray, zemindar of Tara in Rajshahye. 
Navia.—Réy Jadu Nath, Réy Bahadur, Kishnagar. 
Babu Annada Prasad Mukhopadhyay, Ulu. 

» Syama Charan Sarkar, chief a of the 

Calcutta High Court. 
Babu Radhika Prasanna Mukhopadhyáy, Gosai, Dur- 
gapur. 
Babu Prasanna Chandra Ráy, M.A., B.L., of kaiep. 
Mr. W. Shirreff, indigo planter, Sinduri. 
Srimati Sarnamayi Dasi, Haradham. ` 
Babu Srigopal Pal Chaudhuri and brothers, Raabe, 
» Kali Das Bandyopadhyéy, Devagram. 
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Babu Siris Chandra Didgyuminb deputy magistrate, 
Bongong. 
Hvori.—Babu Jay Kishen Mukhopadhy&y, Uttarpara. 
Babu Raj Kishen Mukhopadhyáy, Uttarpara. 
» Bijay Krishna Mukhopadhyáy, Uttarpara. 
» Mangobind Biswas, Dashghara. 
» Jagesvar Sinha, Bhastara. 
s» Sib Chandra Deb, Konnagar. 
The Hitakari Sabha. 
Babu Modhu Sudan Mukhopadhyáy, Sultangachha. 
» Durga Charan Laha, Chinsurah. ` 
HAZARIBAG. —Col. H. M. Boddam. 
Babu Jadu, Nath Mukhopadhyáy. 
» Raj Gopal Ray. 
-Maulvi Gazafar, Ali. : 
‘Lonarpaca.—Col. E. T. Dalton C:S.I. 
Rev. J Batsch.. . 
Babu Umes Chandra Sen, Ranchi. 
Mansuoom.—A. D. Clay, Esq. deputy, commissioner. 


. F. Wilcox, Esq., district superintendent of police. 
^ Rani Hingan Kumari, zemindar of Pandra. 


Babu Krishna Mohan  Mukhopadhyéy, B.L. | munsif ef 
Cháina. 


. Babu.Nobin Chandra Pal, 'murisif of Lakda. | 


Sincusnoom.—Dr. H. Hayes, deputy commissioner. 
Babu Sarada Prasad Ganguli, head master, Chaibassa 
^ Government school. 


